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PREFACE 


TX presenting to the public a record ut inv journeys and 
expluratioiis in Tii>et and Chinese Turk(^staic T wish 
to express inv heartfelt thanks to Colonel St, (d. C. (tore, 
ICK., Surveyor-General of India, and to tlie Ofticers and 
Ohieials of the Trigoinuuetrical Ilraiich at Dehi’a iHm for 
the very great assistance given me by them, hoih pnvaioly 
and ohicially. 

My thank-> are also diit' to my friend, Arnold Idke, for 
his genial companir>ns]ii]>, his very valuable -services in 
numerous ways and for lii^ ready acquie'NCeiice in all>wing 
me to reproduce some of his phot<'L:ra[>h'-. 

Amongst the many (.)ther'> to whom I nwt^ a (h‘bt ot 
gratitude are the Countal of the letyal (deograplhcai 
Society; Major G. Chenevix Tiamcii, formerly ihatish 
Joint Commi-doner in Ladak: C:iptaiii A. H. MacMahon, 
C.I.K., C’.S.L, f'Uinerly IMitical Agmt at Giluit: (1. 
Macartney. .Ms 4 .. C.I Ik. Speeiai A--i-iant for Chme-o 
Affairs to the Kt*sident in Ka'^lmiir : kFajor Mh K Yeihline, 
(’.T.K., r).S () ; tlte Astronomer Koval, 'Mv \\\ H. M. 
Christie. C.B. : klr. h. G. Kaker. ot the Knti^li 
Musmim. tor kindly j^rtg^ariim tie-* I)otanieal Apomidix : 
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and Mr. G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, F.Z.S., for allowing 
me to piiblisl>his Paper on my collection of Mammals. 

Of a more special character is my gratitude towards the 
ma^y friends who showed me kindness during two long 
w^m-y months spent in the Eipoii Hospital at Simla. 

I am indebted to the Royal Geographical Society for 
allowing me to reproduce the map which is a reduction 
from all the sheets of my maps published by the Survey 
of India. 

Throughout this w^ork I have been actuated by one 
main idea, and that is to record the more interesting 
features of my journeys without in any way exaggerating. 

H. H. P. DEASY. 

Cavalry Club. Piccadilly. 

March, 1901. 
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— On)eet of axpoilitiun—l're])arutirjii-> in —Cn^odKyr to 

Ti-ench—the Zo]i Ea—!Mcita\an—.luuinev tt> Lcdi—■ 
Arraiiyiii,:: the caraxaii—J>e‘pcirtuie t'juui Loll—\h'-it to Iliiui^ 
]vrona-terv—(dn-'-iiiu t]u‘ < luny ha— Ilnc'd liaii'-jxri t--rnl>rany 
—Biiial [inyi.iratinn-—Tlit* ^lai-oniik ha ( haiin ( lieiuiio— 
iny the troiitier—Kiitt^i'inLr niikiiauii hindt-—d\'itlioiit ^uide"— 

CoUiUieiioeiufUt <*t tn.amulatinii-—H ol^m nr (iiiiiiuai ( im—iMtie' 
lutienjlt --ILOW UK •imtalJl-— I llU'.diM d a'>•-Wt. 11 -( )iii tlE'^t \ak — 
Ye^hil Kui -Xn wjtei ’ Id \ or ('amp. ‘ 

T HA1> irmy oiitortaiiiod the dn'-irn t(; travel in -<nuie 
^ unknown country, and in tiie -]T’nip ot Islhi, when 
cireuiiBtance^ were tav^uirahle. the wi-h ti'amferiued 
into a '>ettled ptirtKThe vci-t extent <.d tht* territory 
marked *’ uiiex[>l<avd " on the may »d Tibet, tlun recently 
puhlished. at oiice attracted mt. and it w.n tt.» tim inlio^- 
pitahle and aliii<)'-l iiiacce''-ihie land that 1 resolved to 
pmcetal. My etlort- had already hern devowd to the 
,'5tudy t-i' the a[>pliance^ which are iudi-pen>al*le te tlie 
explorer. Keuieuil aa’inu ^xr Ihchard JUuton'" warnin^^ 
that travel in imkiiewn lamU i^' mtav wa^te of time 
mile-'- tlumraveller ha-, siutahle m-tiunu nt- and skill to 
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use them, I had sought to acquire the requisite know¬ 
ledge. In 1893, when home on sick leave from India, I 
had begun the study of astronomy and surveying under 
the guidance of Mr. Coles of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society. On several voyages to and from India I w^a^ 
able, by the kindness of many of the P. and 0. Company’s 
officers, to practise regularly the taking of sights at sea. 
At the Trigonuinetrical Branch of the Survey of India, 
Dehra Dun, I devoted some time to these studies under 
Colonel St. G. C. Gore, E.E., to whom I am deeply 
indebted for valuable instruction and assistance. 

To determine the probable error in longitude arrived at 
from observations of moon culminating stars, a method 
of ascertaining longitude not the be^^t. but the next best, 
irre.'^pective of all but local time, I took two series of 
obj-ervations with a ^ix-inch transit theodolite, one series 
by the kind permission of the Astronomer Koval at the 
Koval Cbservatorv, Greenwich, and the second at Luck¬ 
now, where I was quartiu'ed for some time. These 
observations, but especially thoj>e taken at Greenwich. 
pi‘<tved of Very great value, and I wars able to judge with 
clo'-e approximati<jn what degree of accuracy might be 
expected. The iv'-ult of five nights' work at Greenwich 
gave an error ot le^'^ tliiin one sec^jnd, and tiie error at 
Lucknow' W'as about five ^ecuUiL of time. 

Besidtlearning a^tronoiu\ and survewng, I devoted 
much time la the '-tudy both of tlie theory and the prac¬ 
tice (jf medicine anti surgery, bu', to my regret. I knew' 
very little ahout them. 

The soatl'~ea.stern pan of the great Central Asian 
plateau, known Uj La<lakis and Tibetam as Chamf 
Tang, ami to Europeans as Tibet, presents an enormous 
field for expbjratioii and .-urveying, but no portion of 
Asia is more dilticult to penetrate, and. owing to the 
intense dnlike of the natives to strangers, the diffieultv of 
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entering is exceeded by that of remidning, even for a 
short time, within the country. 

To show the conditions under which, to be successful, 
a lengthy journey into the little known land of the Lamas 
must be prosecuted, it will n<.)t be superfliunis to mtuition 
some of the difficulties which must be overcome. Con¬ 
sidered separately, the most serious are those of obtaining 
transport, supplies, guides, and trustworthy men, but 
these and many (Others are included in the fact that the 
journey lies througdi an uninhabited country. 

Transport must be purcha'-ed, as no native^ <>1 any 
adjoining country will provide animals f(.)r more tlian a 
few marches acnjss the frontiei-. Tlie ]>est bea^t^ of 
burden for Tibet are undoubtedly the sheep of the 
country or of Ladak. If in good cc>ndition at starting, 
and in charge of a man who ku(_')ws his bu^iiie-^--, they 
will carry loads of about FI lbs. for a long time, but they 
must not be hustled, nor driven iU(.>re than twelve or 
fourteen miles daily, and they should have at least one 
day's rc'-t every wt'ek. Slice]) do not reijiun* rither cnrn 
or shoes, which must be carried for all r^tliri* aniiiuiL, of 
which the ‘-mall, 'sturdy mule firnu ('hang Tang is the 
best, donkevs ranking next, and the hai'dy, ^imilh thicks 
set pony of Til)et, lardak, Kashmir, or Turke-^tan, :i good 
third. Suitable animals are not always easily purchased 
in Kaslmnr, while in Chiiie-e Ikirke-tan it i^- most 
difficult and tediou- to obtain thtem evrii at fancy price". 

An e<]ually important martt-r i- the ])rovi"ioning ot the 
caravan. In the 2'^tesent --rate of utfair" it i" ab-^,>lutely 
neces-^ary to keep to the uninhabited country, and, if the 
journey i" to be a hmg <*iie, the supplie- mu>^t inelude not 
only f<*od for tlie men ft>r "oiue luoiith". but gram for tlie 
animals a- well. (Jwiiig to the grt‘at elevation, “nly 
tlio>e v>lio are accu"tc)iued to hard work m rarefied air 
should he engaged as caravan men. Kor caravan work the 
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Ai’gims of Ladak are most suitable, being iiiimeasurably 
superior to the natives of Turkestan. The latter, being 
unused to the conditions of life at great altitudes, are, in 
general, easily exhausted. Excellent as Arguns are for this 
service under very trying conditions, nearly all of them are 
utterly devoid of courage of the eouibative sort. In the 
midst of difficulties arising from the nature of the ground 
they do their work most admirably, undergoing hardship 
and exposure without a murmur, but when trouble is 
caused ])y human enemies they are simjdy helpless, 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred Arguns if attacked will 
neither tight nor make the slightest show of resistance. 

Doubtless many inhabitants of the country near the 
frontier are intimately acquainted with the principal 
routes from their neighbourhood into Tibet, hut so great 
is the dread of the Pombos, or headmen of Tibet, who 
with their asAstants threaten vengeance against all wdio 
guide strangeis into the Chang, and even against the 
relations of such guides, that every one denies all know¬ 
ledge of the c<juntry. 

A journey witliout guide'- through an unknown country 
reprc'-eiited on the map merely by a blank space, becomes 
iiKU'e difhciilt and tiymg when tiie region i^ with(uit in- 
liabitants. Tbere the traveller i”- at the mercy oi acci- 
deut<. Jh‘o\i--ion- may fail, wat^a' ma\' be unattainable, 
animals iiin\ dio or be lo'-t, di^ea'-e iii.iv invade the 
caravan, <iud au\ ono ot tlif -e calamitu*^ iniuht bo latnl 
to the ex[»(‘ditinn ()ii tlu' other liaud, if inhabitants 
wei't' oiiotmnterod at an oro-ly ^-tagt* of our jouniev into 
Tibet, oiu* .idvaiK'f Would eertaini\ b»e '^toppcal A route 
had theivfoiv ti! be clio-eii wlau’e none wtjuld be ImiuiiI. 
The general <'bjfet ot my rir-t expeditiim was to explore 
and '-uiwev, a- aecurately a^- time and ciivuiii>tauce^ 
would [leriait. .Ill extent of Cfunitry on eitlier ^iq^. ,,f u 
route \\ iiieh \va^ to ]>»- dmtaut troux tlu routes of otlj^.^- 
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travellers. The only way l‘y which I eoiikl contidently 
rely upon entering Tibet without opp(^sition wa^ rid 
Ladak and the Lanak Pass. 


At Srinagar. Pike and I were the guests ol the hospit¬ 
able Captain Cl. Chenevix-Trencli, and our time was tally 
occupied with the necessary preparations. Here we were 
provided with travelling outtit for our'-elves. for the sub- 
survevoi*. and for two (orderlies from the 1st Hattalion of 



riiL -iAi.r ii.''->1 'i;iN 


till* dnd (lurkha reeiiueiU. The Zou I,a. a imich-dreaded 
pas^ where the haads wraild have to hi. earrud by the 
conlie'-, was imt far ahead, and, in packing the Adik dans 
andmaking up the hund]t'-,it wa- iirees'-aiy to limit their 
weight. The maximum \vhich a coelie would attempt to 
L-arry (O'er the pa'--- wa^ do ]])^ . hut we had a Ihrtlion 
dujilex collap-ihle boat, and aUo load- of <iinmnnUiou. 
which could not \)x brought withm thi-rt guiatu-u maxi- 
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mum. For the tramport of these we therefore provided 
carriers iu uumbers proportioned to the W'eight. After 
many busy days these and sundry other matters were duly 
arranged, and, having said goodbye to Trench, whose 
assistance I shall always gratefully remember, we were 
paddled across the pretty Dal Lake to its western shore, 
where our march began. 

e soon left behind us the pictures{|ue Scind Valley 
and approached the Zoji La. Although the pass is only 
ll,o00 feet high, it is by no means easy to cross, 
especially in spring and early summer, wdien destructive 
avalanches are not infrequent. At Baltal ^ve entered the 
large rest-house which had recently been erected for 
travellers, and which contained ample accommodation for 
coolies. It w^as our purpose to attempt the pass during 
the night, for then the snow^ w’ould be comparatively 
firm. To be ready to set out in a few’ hours, I lay 
down on a Imndle of pine branches wdiich served to keep 
me otf the w'et and muddy floor. I W’as eagerly alert and 
w’atcliful for the light of the moon wdiich w as to show' us 
our way. The coolies, over one hundred in number, had 
agreed to the nocturnal march, and as s(>on as the light 
was sutficient I called them to set out. Nothing w'ould 
now’ induce them to m(')ve, the excuse ]>eing that it w’as 
forbidden by one of the great gods of India. “Dustour*^ 
FustoiuO to '^tart before four o'clock in the morning. 

About that hour they began to move, though the 
weather looked very bad. and there was but little moon¬ 
light. The lung march, entirely through deep, soft snow, 
wais trying, and it wa^not till late in the evening that we 
W’ere able to ivfrt'^li our'^elves witli tea at Mata van. There 
a small re^tdionse had bt-en ])uilt, containing onlv one 
room, and that large enough to hold onlv four beds 
The place w'a> clleerie'-^ and bare, and could afford us 
nothing but a little firewood. 




NASTY 
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The journey to Leh was uiarked by one unpleasant 
event, a slight attack of sunstroke from which Pike 
suffered owing to insufficient protection from the sun, 
and by troublesome mules, many of which showed great 
dislike of their loads. 

The mules and ponies, the former in excellent condi¬ 
tion, had met us a few marches from Leh, and I at once 


'.et niysflt auaiU'-t the aO'-urd and cL’iici habit in vo-ue in 
Turkc'-tam aiifl '-cen al-o in Ladjk, ni tyinc up animaL 
without i<M>d or wato!' inr -muc* ];oum nttm- ;{ march, and 
oi waterine -«‘on Lift* r feeding. ^ ^n this -uhj^'Ct Kamzan. 
who. I helievt-', luul l)ecn a tailor, but had now h|o«,^,.Uied 
(ait into a h.idii, or lead of a oara\an. rm iv* d 'strict 
ordem, which ho ropt-ated t- na . and, ap[>Lnamt!y. rbairly 
understoed. hut the niomt.nt nn ha< k wus tramd and the 
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noseba^^ taken nff, lie coiiiiaenceJ watering the animals, 
a proceeding ^A'liich provoked me to plain, rather than 
polite Words. 

Thanks to the good services of Bishan Bass, the Wazir 
of Ladak, we were enabled to get, withrart trouble, the 
bilge (juautity of supplies which we requiied. This 
ot'ticial. a'- indeed all of the Kashmir State, with the 
exception n^ the (rovemor of Srinagar, rendered us in 



m:inv \va\- uiv.ilaable .i--mtamce. ier wiiieh I am much 
ueb 

^\!lII. at [,.l, ail tla' loai-liaa tn 1,^']\'aiTiiU!,fed and 
w.'i^ii. d, :i!id til. ;i- (-nt'nr- (Mn tully rat,ilr,-ut'd ; dour, 
i>"-- i'f> .ui. . i,drKv. -lut-n tij, ,,i', ticully, unaiiui 

|.,!n. V, i.nt juair'iMlh. dtten tidiiltcrutcd witli 
-ati.i, A-. , ..vn t., Ladtiki-., and many .Ks of 

!iul- iai.i m 1„. parkfd np, 

V.rg!,. <1. -P ,iUO (Mtilb d 
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Here also we had to en^aoe some fresh caravan men. 
AYe could not ^ive precise information as to our de^tillatlon 
and, consequently, some who had formerly been willing 
to accompany us, now said that their health, or the health 
of their relations required them to remain at lioiiie. In 
Ladak a traveller collecting a large caravan is supposed 
to have in view either a journey h) Yhnkand. or an attempt 
to reach Lhasa. A denial of the former purpose is equiva- 



''r\ . \t; \\ w I i \\ [\<. 1 ] if. 

lent to an adiiiis'^cjii nl the latter, wlnle iin stateimmt 
res2>ectiim any third course st-eius wnrtli cnnsiderin,e. 
iNIeii who have been tempted by tlie prnspret el lSmmI pa\ , 
seldom refuse to run the risk of involving theni'-elvt-^s 
or their friends in pains and penalties for the sake of a 
stranger. Tho-e al-o of our m^m who were le-s in dread 
of the Tibetans, naturally v to kimw where we were 

going. As wc oiu’selves did ma laiow, we could ni.>t tell 
them. an.I, to comptiisate i(.>r the vaguenes'? (,tf our 
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purpose, our promises of pay and of backsheesh had to 
be clear and large. 

All the ponies purchased for us prior to our arrival in 
Leh Were in very poor condition, while some of them 
were so old as to be of but little value. The mules had 
been very well looked after during the winter, and w’ere 
in excellent coiiditi<)n. So fresh were tliev that for the 



tir-t lew iiviirlit-, ovm wlit-n fully hxided. it wa? 
ah-olnt(4y imct ^-aiy for tutch oiur to hr led. 

Atitu* a of p'^tpuiiement^. due to eonvenieiv 

••burmh dm.." Imly day. dum-ally, ])ig days), n( 
doubt ariunuod i.,- tiu- neeaMwu, and to excuses froii 
nearly all tlu- uu n, tiie caravan at length, on May -i.^th 
--t our fioin l.<d!i muid-t a .ceiie .d* u^at excitement. 

T!... ..iva'h uliicti u-a. ,,t «tvnt. ^vas ii 

Jk.vu.' ..f rlu. Mil-Muv.ynr, - ],-. pj. 
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familiarly called Dan Leno/' a name to which, even 
^\hen abbreviated to “ Leno." he readily answered. 

Unfortunately, the best of the tw'o CTliurka orderlies 
wuis sufferiiyi^ from remittent fever. To take him further 
W'as out of the question, and thouoii the poor fellow 
pleaded hard and bui^t into tears of disappointment, he 
had to be left at Leh in charo-e of the doctor, who was 
enjoined to send him back to his repment as soon he 
w^as fit to travel. 

The Chang La, a very high pass on the direct route 
betw^een Leh and the Pangkong Lake, being still 
impracticable for animals, a large part of the caravan had 
to make a long detour, and Pike and I liad time t</ vi'^^it 
the celebrated Hiniis Monastery on the opposite side of 
tlie Indus. 

The Changzote, or head lama, lunioured us by coming 
to meet us a few" iiiiles from the establishment, w in-re tea, 
chang, ike,, were offered us. 

Tea i> no doubt a]i excellent social l^everage, aiid very 
relrcshing, but tlic concoction which w'as presented 
under the guiso of tea was unwmrthy of the name. It 
was a preparation of tw igs and dirt with a feW' tea-leaves 
thrown in : the mixture is first wnll boiled, tlieii improved 
by the addition of ghee, ^alt. and milk, and finally churned. 
At the ri-k <ef giving offence, I disclaimed the love or tea 
and expres^ed a decided preference tor L-hang or even 
waiter. Chane i> a drink made trom barley, and i-v said 
to lie an intoxicant, but, though I have olteii drunk it, I 
never could get any " foirardeu " from it. 

I shall make no attempt to describe tlie IMona^tery, 
which abler pens than mine havealread} made familiar to 
reader^ of bn<>k^ nf travel. 

Having reerewsed the Indus w'e spent the iiiglit at 
Ziugral in a wietclu'd shelter, railed a >erai, about 
1.40<1 teet below tile ti.)p of the C'haiig La. Up t<> 
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this point we had ])eeu able to bring riding ponies, but 
had now to continue the ascent on foot. With the 
prospect oi a long and tiring inarch across the pass, we 
set out at about two o'clock in the morning from the 
insect-infested room, wliich evidently had often served as 



-"O- .'.1 'iff! HOI I- 


■i''i'll-’i*'- -Hill Ml .ili.iiii twn uo ix-uelied tlie summit. 

IgrtuiKimlv th,' iimnium n\.i- r.-t dark, ami altbouc;li 

.1 im.d. rat. kill ,.l' mi..\v trnm about d a.m. 
w- V,, u, n-ra,;y abb- t.. k.-.-p f. the trark mado bv the 
■'’■■-;''f'-^i:viva.biim th.- Viila-e of Duruuk about 

f-vyi? :ii r Ok- t- try iiy >.n. 
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The rest-houses in these parts are a great convenience 
to travellers, but might easily be iniproveLl. Doubtless 
they are liable to abuse at times, but there are permanent 
causes of discomfort ^vhich might be removed. Dor the 
insect plague there is probably no remedy, but. on a hill- 
slope, the construction of a dry floor and a chimney with 
sufficient draught to carry up the smoke seems not im¬ 
practicable. To the natives the warmth of the smoke 
from the green fuel on the hearth compensates for its 
pungeiicv, but my ej'es never became habituated to the 
discomfort. 

At Dobrang. a tiny village of about hall a dozen bouses, 
at an altitude of about 14 .<SOO feet. 2)rohahly the highest 
cultivated ^dace in the world, we halted lor '-ome days to 
await the arrival of the caiavan. Here we obtained the 
hi'^t instaluieiit of the sU2)2die^ which our good friend 
Dislian had colleettal for u^-: w e al'-o ^^tireh.ised 

sheep lor trausi'xua and arranged for earner^ to 

go uu ahead with the ^liee^) by eii'^y ^tagt a'> far as the 
Lanak La, on the w^e^t side of which the\ would tiiul 

grass. 

\\lien our pivy^aratiou-. wore c<.aupiete the caravan, all 
told. con-'ivro<t r>f Ihke and my-ell, Leno :th./ '^ub-surveyrao, 
Ihi^'-ouia (COMku ono (rhurka orderly, two ^iklj^, 1 >a-s 
wook tor thf Hindus'. Lamzan eaiavan basino teii 
caravan men, and o'lit sheidim’d. he'^ules tla* carriLr- wlio 
Were -cLit on in Irout w'ltli the shoop. Th** iran^ioit 
aniinaL communed tweiity-sevoii luuktbiiiy-iive [lonio'^, 
and tift\ '^liee^n beat there were aiuoiiu U'^ .iLo three riding 
P'iiiic'> and a donkey, a very hiio one. wbicli ]ia<l boon 
givtn to Ihi'^-oula The nniie- w>.a’o -aid to ])o Cinue-e, 
but their native land wa- doubtful : th»^ were frr>m 

Kargil, Zauskar. and Lad.rk : tw'o nt the nding ponios 
were from iJadak-han, the otiu i' and tie. draikey from 
Yarkand. Our baggage contained 2^s‘r-onai eifects. 
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ammunition, tents, medicines, instriunents, cooking 
utensils, money, and various articles which, if necessary, 
might be given as presents. But food supplies formed 
the most burdensome part of our equipment. These con¬ 
sisted chiefly of grain, bread, and tinned meats. AVe had 
8,650 lbs. of iiartialiy crushed barley, 1.480 lbs. of attah, 
1,200 lbs. of Kusta or Ladak In-eacl, which kee^js well for 
months, 020 lbs. of rice, and 1,810 lbs. of Suttoo. The 
tinned meats, instruments, money. Arc., were packed in 
yak dans, while Suttoo, attah, rice, and Kusta were put 
into sacks made of Baxter Brothers' water-proof canvas. 
Every yak dan, box, sack, and package was ^^'eighed and 
numbered, and the weight recorded in the catalogue. 
Yak dans were padlocked, one key opening all: sacks 
were sealed with leaden seals so that no one could open 
them in our a])sence without detection. The total weight 
of baggage and stores was about 17,0(.)0 Ihs., or more than 
six and a half tons, an appalling amount to be loaded and 
unloaded daily, t^specially as the Ladaki caravan men are 
undoii]>tedIy \'eL-y bad packer'^. But we earned n(,»thing 
which cf.aild hr dispensed with, and as a large portion of 
tile loud ^iijiplie^ wa^ for the animals the weight would 
ra[)idly diniini‘'h. 

AM' liad a (Imiet' ot two from Eubrarce to Lanak 

lai, i)iie by the An Ea. Xia,azu. ami Kieiins La, the ntlier 
])y the ALir'-eiiiik I.a, ikamzal. and Kyam. The former 
s('t med ])]‘ifVrahle ior--exa ral rea-fUi^ : it considered 

to be tile ea'>iri’: it wa- net. as the iMar^'emik warn reported 
to be-. hlo('ke<l ^^■lth ^iiew : aii<], lu'-tiv, part (.>f tlii> route, 
in partieiiiai the An ha, wa- not ma[q)ed. Juit ju-t as 
We Wfiv ahoiU to -tait. \se leanird that for ^ome di-^taiiee 
ill till- diu mien water wa- very -carce : we knew aho 
that two oUicet- of th*' Kith^ Jh'igade had reeemh ero^>e>(| 
the Mar-einik. and. on rlie whole, it ^reined the more 
prudent cour-e tt- t-filow the latter route. AW 
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(leavoiired to obtain yaks to relieve our own animals in 
crossino' the snow-covered pass, but, beiiin unsuccessful, 
had to put all the ba,^ga"e on the mules and ponies. 

Having completed our arrangements we set out on 
June 9th from Fobrang, the last village we slujuld see 
for nearly five month>. The ascent of the Marsemik was 
accomplished with ease, lor the few patches of frozen 
snow' w'hich had to be crossed presented no obstacle, and 
W'e hoped to be able the same day t<.) reach Ihnidi. wluue 
W'e sliDiild find a resting place. But the descent (Ui the 
eastern A()i)c was very ditficult. The snow was de<‘p and 
soft, almo'-t impassa])k^ thi* oiir heav\'-laden animals. At 
first tlu' leadms w'ent r)ii w'ithout misliap, but thc‘ mules 
and ponies behind s(')on began to sti'av from the track and 
to fiouiuler about mo^t distrc'-singly. In a shoit time 
they w'ere struggling to free tlaunselves frran their en¬ 
cumbrances : the liaggage w'as scattered about in the 
siiow 111 all directions, and scarcely an animal was carry¬ 
ing Its load. The Arguns worked haid and did their be-t, 
but it W'as evident that all thoughts of pushing on the 
caravan to Kimdi that day must be abandmied. This 
W'as my first experience of the atmospheric conditions at 
a great altitude, and I warn [)h\'>ically unable to render 
much assistance. 1 sotfered from a severe headache, 
which coutinutMl till we reached .1 considerably lower 
level, but tile caravan men Sfeiued to -^iiffer no incon¬ 
venience w'harever from the mn faction of the air 

Tents, bedding, ami snnie (*<>okmg utemiN having ])een 
collected and placed on tlie ]»ack- ot tin animals which 
seeiiitol least exlaau-tod,. Tike and I, accompanied by 
Leiio and tlie ^orvctiit-, were abk to CMUtmue the de-cent. 
The -oft -lUAV ivacbrs! to tlie gii th- ot tlu innles. lait w'e 
pu-hed on ami. late m the aiteriio. an iouiul the 
called Kimdn a tairly koel piece ot stony ground with 
a s<;antv supplv oi gra-- For cnnkaiig w'e could find no 
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fuel except duno, but this seemed to provide the means 
of luxury when we contrasted our position wdth that of 
the greater portion of the caravan, compelled to spend 
the night on the cold, bare, and whndswept slope not far 
from the top of the pass. 

As soon a'^ the caravan could be collected we resumed 
our mandi t(.) the Lanak La. On the west side of the 
pass we lialted f(ir a day to rest the sheep, and allow the 
animals to havt* a ;L!ood feed after the very scanty grazing 
they had found in Ohang Ohenmo. 

In the night ])etween the Lhli and 17th of June the 
thermometer fell to Fahr. at an altitude of IT.IoO feet, 
or only oOO feet lower tlian the Lanak La, wJiich was quite 
free from >now w'hen w^e crossed it on the Fsth. 

This pas^. was an easy one. but as to the country 
beyond [ iio\v felt '>onie anxiety. knew that Bower, 

L)alulei">h. C'arey and I)e Bhins, and po>h])lv one or two) 
other Fiin.jpean'-, had been (jver the ground, but the only 
map- we p^j-^e-^ed Were ou tr>o '-mall a Scale to be (T 
much a-^i>t.inee. ]>eynnd the pas^ there wa'^ no track. 
Our [Ji-edect'^^-oix had coiiie and gone, but tiie countrv 
boir nii rMihaiet- that am travelha' liad ever pa-sed that 
wac. iMke leid nmrvellou-- ^kill in tindiug tlu* track of 
anim.ih. hnt he e<>nld nut dis( nxrr a \'r-tigt i>t the visit of 
any hnm<in 1 'eing. 

Aft«'r ha\ing i'nwqy'l, '*^hmlI. thf nan wlio came witli 
the hii’t d toiu-'p''I't Iroiti hiC'i'ang pr(')re--ed ignorance of 
the* I'oiUt*. t that L'lra- •md I I'.nl te guide the r-aravan 
tlu-M-wii an nnluc-vn fin I ne the -een'cid day after 
ti’M--]'e_: thf ]-;‘'nth.r rh^ L.iuak I,a ws pas—d into a 
raw. (>0'-.d. and we il-w,.t' loi \al!rw. r > the ot wdneh. 
w. knew. ]a\ Ibap* i.r Onriiien ('h^-. hut he^end tin- 
We laid no .n limte kii'>\v’a <Lt the .iuitr\ . 

Afv pkin wa^ to m^u tic mmli .id^ (0 IJorpa or 
Omnir n i h-e ( ■![>!,on I^'W^r I aving umn h\ tlie opposite 
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^?ide. then to travel in an easterly direction, avoiding 
ground which had been visited by others, and to survey 
a tract of country on either side of the line of march. 

In order to get a good value for the longitude of 
many places as possible, T had commenced, at Camp 0 , 
triangulation from a very prrjininent snow peak, desig¬ 
nated ]^fangtza Lake Xo. 1 Peak, which had been fixed 
by the Great Trigrmometrical Survey of India, and for 
the same piirpost-^ I now halted close to Horpa or 
Gurmeii Cho 

The theory of determining longitude hy triangulation 
is 'dimple enough, but the practical work i^ not always 
eU'^y. Owing t(j my want rif ]>revioUs training 111 the held, 
I found it difticult ti.) identify peak-^ ">0011 from various 
position'-, ,ind to remember the t'xact points that had 
broil fir^t observed ill tht' peaks. The work was retarded 
aLo by the want of traiut'd U'^'-istant'-. 

the accurate mcenurtmamt <1 ba->e liiu's and 
angles, it w'as nect‘<sarv to erect pillais i>n })romincnt 
hill top^ from wdiich both ends of the base as w'ell as the 
surrounding cejuntrv and caber hill stations coidd be st-eii. 
Jhit the men appc>inted to tavet them preterred the slc>pes 
of the hills tc) the summits, though the suitable point wa^ 
otteii only a few^ hiuiclre<l yards distant, Thrai* pre¬ 
ference co'ild ii"t in every case be detected bei(»re I 
rcMclied the spot : cc>n'-c‘gueutly mucli lab«»ur had to be 
repeated, aiid tile work wa'- rendered unnecessarily 
e< •m[>heated. 

Asceiiiling the sniall valb y whieh rails into the north¬ 
east sido of ITorpu (dio. We eros^rd lising ground and 
entered a broad x.illty, houmhd on thr soutli by a range 
of liigh mountains wdth proniiiuuit sHow* peaks, most 
Useful m sin-vrving nn the nortb si^le <>f this valkw 
Were comyarativeiv i<-w iiiountaiiis. none of them snow- 
eap-[»ed. and thi'crugh a ga}). barely wcuaby < >f bi-dng desig. 
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nated a pasb, we entered the depresriiou in whic-h lies the 
salt lake known as Yeshil Ivul. Close to this gap were 
copious springs (jf good water and excellent grass, the 
place being evidently a favourite haunt of a few wild yak, 
one of which Pike bagged. While a-^sisting to skin and 
cut up the carcase, not forgetting the marrow ]>ones, 
which are far superior to those of any tame animal, I was 
much xiressed by some of the caravan men to shoot 
amnher yak close by, apparently not in the least alarmed. 
We had already more meat than we could carry, and 
to prevent the wanton destruction of the animal by the 
Arguns I tired some slujts close to him, and at length 
he gall( > 2 ) 0(1 in safety over an adjacent ridge. 

Xot knowing that the YY^hil Kul was salt, and not 
hndiiig any traces of other water in the neighbourhood, 
we camped a< near to the south-ea::>t eoruer oi the lake as 
the very suit, ^\■hite, ^^ahiie mud i^ormitted. Being 
di>a2ip<minted with the water we tried digging, but no 
sLicce^'- attended our (shorts, and w’e had to fall back 
upon the limited ^U2>ply in our waiter bottles. As luck 
would have it, I wa^ unmually thirsty and fatigued that 
night. Next day I ftdt slack, and lyv tlie time we had 
settled to eainpelo^e to a few damps2>ots which betokened 
the 2’^‘t:'"ence ot water I had not enough eiiei'g'v to take 
my -hare in the digging Pike wa- very energetic and 
2>er-everirig, ]>nt, much ii- T tried t(3 as.-i-t him, I wai- 
ab^dutely luitit for work. As as the tent- were 

[utchod r I'etired to mine, to make u-e of a clinical 
tliermouK tt r, knowing that if my teiuixmiture was above 
normal, 1 might look out for -.jualls, ])ut if not, I 
might n-t a-sured that I wa-imt .'^eriou-lv unwell. As 
my temp( ratuiv proved to he ab(mt iUB, I tliought it wise 
to hetuko my-e]f to my hL-d. having iiuiX a note in iiiv 
j.Muual that •• Fovr Caiup - woulh h, hv n-MUt-ans an 
iii.iliaupn.it.' name ha tin. hk-ak, ami .-li.-erk-.. 
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Senoii-^ and literature—De.itli of zininml'-—Exeur-ion of LeU'-»— 

Bad water—-Iieeoveiw'—Weakness—C’ontinuin<^^ tlie i<airne\ — 
Ob^erviui^ under dirlieultie-—Tliou^aiaB of autelopC''—HeCon' 
noitring—Sickne^r>—Barren and W'aterle^^ countrv—Bconoini-'ing 
eandles—Another route derided up(ni—L j/v ecna^an men—Tame 
antelope—Death uf 1‘ikeA pon\—■*’ Ikiilv -tre.nii—Fertile \alle_\ 
~I>itheulty of tindhiy a toid—Aru (’ho—i>eath of u]\ iiding 
ponv~Il]ne'>s of Sannian —AnnujU stia\iim -(’jia\an men 
h.u^pected—Piobhed by (_ hulqM',. 

i T the he'^t, fever is di'-a^err-ealdm iiinl our 

exp()se(l }K)^itioii elo^e to a ^alt lakta lu a country 
aliiKj^t dt'^crt and niany luile^ from an\ iiiliahilaiits. 
rendered it still mere '-o. I had an am^'le ^tex-k ol 
medicine:^, but only .'5ulhcicnt kinjwledec of their iwe 
to recognise that I knew very little about the liealin^g 
art. Ihke's medical ^kill was Ic^^ tliaii mints --o 1 had 
to doctor my-elf. For the tir^t couple ot da\A I ^\a^ 
doubtful as to the malady that had attatked me, but, 
iiaviri,a caretully con''Ult<al that exoellent medical work 
lor laymen. '’Moore''- Family Meilicine for Imlia," I 
diaeniosed my ea'-e. and liaviny, as I believed, atlopted 
the proper remedies. I wa^ rmly toi l nhul te) di. nothiiyrr 
except occasionally to seek ivliof fivun the lanmira* (d’ the 
lever in such iiylit reading as oiir stores could supply, 
viz., " Whitaktu*'- Almanac “and a sixpennycncyclopasha. 
In eonstapumec of exp' ^^ure to very bad wcatlua’ “'Oim- of 
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the caravan men became unwell tno, and had to be 
doctored, and six ponies and Eassoiila's tine donkey died 
before we were able to depart from “Fever Camp/* 
During'- the enforced halt, a waste of very precious time, 
Leno went ott* on a short excursion for topographical 
work, which he was able to check a little by the few 
]atitU(lt'-> which lie oliserved. It was very seldom that 
lie had an opportunity of observing, as. unless my eyes 
were weak, T invariably did the astronomical work myself, 
although Leno was well trained and very accurate, and 
only found dithculty in aliening the theodolite correctly 
on t(.) south '-tars, an operation commonly spoken of 
a- “picking up" the stars. On the north side of Yeshil 
JvLik Fj-uio iinticeil numerous pillars of stones and of 
honis ni yak, autck^pe, and sheep Innlt up with mud, 
ail (lose tugfther. iiAv several circles about a couple of 
mil^.'' lu diameter, i<jL-ULed by ditches about one fo<>t deep 
and tour bn^ad, ia.>t far from the pillars. The Ladakis 
said that the (lLung[»a'-. i>r names of the Chang, built 
them a^ [>Iaec'> oi \\(a‘'-hip. 

Kur dav'- alter 1 wa- free injiu fever 1 was too 

wi.ik to tiav»I. Tllne^-, e'-^pecially wlieii accompanied liy 
a me (it t( in[M'raturt'. lia'^ a far greater eftect on the 
liuiiuin s\ ^tr Ui at gn^at altitudes than at moderate 

litouht", and. aeeordiiig !•') my experience, convalescence 
m -a>\\ and ,mended w'ltli an abnormally low temperature. 
lI(Ov [''lie tuis la-'t'' !-■ Ill a o.eraahd in my journal, as I 
et-a-fg t<) ascertain my temjM'iMture a few days after it 
wa- 11-*1 unu->uadl\ inch Tlim’e w>av numerous storms of 
ram. liail. and -imw diiniig the ten days of our --tav near 
Fill, a dela\ whiel; e,iUsed Very -eihius inroads into 
Oil) -upplith w.m witii the ver\ ^pints that we 

rt-.umed .,iu jMumtx on tb., Isth A duly, in an easterly 
Uiuetioii a'a-n-a a nnh bi'oad valk^x in which W’e found 
p/-ntv .Hid ^,aue miali lake-, at lea-t one of 
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which wa^s so iiiipregnated \\ith soda as to be very un¬ 
pleasant to drink. (')ii account of its disagreeable taste, 
the water of this lake is dc'-cribed (Ui im map as ’* drink¬ 
able/* but only veiy tliirsty p(M)ple will swallow much 
of it. 

I’or travellers on land, ol)-^t‘rvatio]i X the '^tar^ i-^ far 
more accurate and rnrnv convenient in eviny way than 
that of the sun. and 1 never took Selar (jlwta’vations unless 
compelled to d(:» sfi. fjnt in the high win<]s of this region 
such nocturnal operation^ \vere trying for tln^ temper, 
I'artial protection could he a l ranged for the lantern by 
which Lenr> recorded lor me in the (jpen air. but no 
suhicient shelter could be deviled tor that which wa^ 
employed to illuminate the wire- ot tie* tlieodohte, Hn 
'several nights it wa^- repe-in-dly hlowii (jut at ilu' iiio-.t 
important instant'^. At tir^t I •-heiterf d th<.' (lame hy 
tying rags round a jiortiou oi the \’faitdalMr. d’he^e, 
hr)\\'ever, excliidtMl ilw wind too ehictuailx, lor. owing 
t() tile small amount of oxygfai in rlu' atm<>^plit re at tliese 
altitudes. It n iiece-'-aia to IiClVi^ a]n[)](‘ -paeo thr the 
ingress and egre'-s of the ana The* it-lighting of the 
candle m such earcunistance- nMpma d patience, and 
imojlved tire ex[Haiditure r)f inaiiv ot the wax Ve'-ta^^ 
which Irael Ireen put up into -pecaal tiii'- tor u- l^y Tryant 
and INfav. The candles. nect*''-<iry lor the avrtrk t>f com¬ 
putation. Were Hot t(-<r pk-ntilul : we kiieW' mat wlieii our 
sU[)ply cuuM he retU'Wed. and we had no iiit an^ ul 
huriiiiig <nl in the lantta’n'>. I ihcreloi’e practi-ed 
economy hv in variably putting out the lantern- the 
moment the iii'-truinent'- ware [Meked awa> <ind the 
chronometer watcher e'oni[>arnl, ami rlu'ii going to hed 
in the* dark. 

Soon alter leaving “ Caui[e'' Tike and 1 had 

numerous <li'>(uission'> a^- to tlie la-t <liiectir>n to t<ikt\ 
h)wing to an extensive -now-range in thie lino w'e wi^lied 
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to follow, it was necessary to diverge either to the north 
or to the south of it. We agreed that if we shaped a 
southerly course we would probably find plenty of water, 
and that where there was water the all-important grass 
and boortza would not be far distant; whereas if we 
went int(,) a S(jmewhat higher latitude and comparatively 
open e<juntry with only low mountains, the chances were 
that water and grass would be very scarce. Although 
fully recogiii^sing the wisdom of adoptinu’ the former 
course, we eventually settled to venture on the latter, 
as It Would lead us further away fr(jm Bower’s route. 
Many pe<.)ple ata’i])Ute to travellers in out-of-the-w^ay 
countries- a propensity to exaggerate. At the risk of 
incurring this iniputation, I must refer to the enormous 
number^ of antelopes seen near Camps 19 and *20, For 
many miles in every direction except west, from Camp 
19, in tact as far as the human eye aided bv powerful 
l)in(jculars could see. there Were thousands of antelopes 
in large herds scattered about irregularly wherever there 
was plenty of gra">'>. 1 must confess my inabilitv to 

gue^s at the approximate numbers on the outskirts of 
the compaiatively Ua'cI ground called on my map ** Ante¬ 
lope Bhiin^/' but Pike, who had had experience in sheep¬ 
farming in Aiaeiica, wa-. ot opinion that at lea^t 15,000 

Were 

About till- tiUi^* twv^ (U the caravan men heeaiue too ill 
to marcii, and, ji- there was only (/iie unladen animal I 
h<el to m-unt Sonam on m> riding })ony and getuilong as 
lu.xt [ o'url on foot Thtnuga the mareiies were short, 1 
w !- tired before they Were iit-aily fini''hed, owing to 
weakiie-^ attei levei*, aiid I wa^ exceedingly glad wlieii it 
wd" tiiiu' to bait .uid throw ilowui iiiv ritie, ammunitioii, 
mi—and watei battle. Aurdiii, another Argun! 
wa-a‘o,<a; ila* uck h-t with intiaiued eves. His iPdit 
ey.. wa^ .o veiy badi at lamp 19 that I put‘a bandage over 





it 111 order tu make certain of his not u:>iii^" it, while the 
left eye was protected by ^o^^les from the ,nreat ,nlare 
which is nearly always experienced in A\’esterii Tibet, and 
probably in the remainder of the country a-> well. At 
least this was my plan, l)Ut he would not obey the strict 
orders he received : and, much to my annoyance, tirrivcd 
at the next camp without the slightest protection for his 
eyes, the bandage and haviigu been discarded very 

Soon attei* my liack was turned. Fimliim that lie would 
not carry out any orders I gave aliinit his eyc'^, I was 
reluctantly oldiged to cease my efforts to cure tluan, and 
leave him to hi^ owm device^. r)f tlu* two otlier invalids 
^onam s(-)on recovered sufficient!} to lu- able t(Ml(> wit]i<>ut 
my pony, but unfortunatel}' Sidik wa^ found in ]>e r- 
ing from dro[>sy, whicli soon prtouded an excuse iur lu'^ 
dom^e but little work, mid later on nothin^ at edi. except 
woe[une whenever 1 -poke t'> him. T’or a l<.'iie inue he 
WMs an outcast ir<jni the society oi ila.' caravan men, who 
considered him lazy and fcieninu illness to avoui ihang 
his share n( the w'ork. 

Soon after ;_:etting abreast ijf tlie List Lire* - Ik-iT ot ante¬ 
lope^ We found tjurselve-. in a haut ii counti v. and decided 
to ['itch ffaiiip dn in a suiall nullah c uit lining good waua*. 
while Idke went on alidad to recoim.litie, and the aidmaK 
W'ere sent ]:>ack to giMZe. I, luhiiu '>till helow par. remaim d 
in camp, b>ut i\\n eaiavan men -Kanizrin. tin* hashi. and 
Islam—each on a mule, sallied forth in a diootien s,,uu‘- 
what different ireaa that taken ]>y Pike. They had re¬ 
ceived strict order'> to ktep a sharp look-out for lum. 
as Well as for the all-important gra-'^ and water: but 
pds'-ed him comparatively close in tlie optoi without 
seeing hiin. Fortunately he -aw them, and brought 
them hack. Needless to say alter that proof oi tlieir 
defective visicUi they Were iievei* again -eiit out rec.ai- 
uoitring. and wa* cea-^ed to place an\’ rtliance on r<‘poit- 
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concerning the country by any member of the caravan 
except Leno. 

Pike's reconnaissance revealed the unpleasant fact that 
for many miles there was not a trace of vegetation, and in 
all pr(.)bability water would not be met wdth in the very 
open country east of Camp i20. Our animals were now in 
Mich wretched condition that we would most likely have 
lost many of them in try in,a to penetrate through this 
uiikiinwii. ])arrem and waterless country, so we reluctantly 
dt^cided to ,eo back one march and seek a feasible route in 
the direction we had previously thought of attempting. 
To people who have not travelled in Tibet or other 
counti'ic'- whore an e(pially clear atmosphere prevails, 
it IS very liard to Ijeliow that, after a little experience, 
oiif (<iu (liscerii vegetation at a great distance. "With 
tlie help of g(M)d field gda^sc'- it is possible, when on a 
coniiiiaiidiim ''ituatiou, m be almost certain of the pre- 
'>enc<: or absence? (.>t \ egetatnai, which in this part of 
Tibet take-' only the f(am (jf grass or boortza, at a 
(Intaia.-e of .ibuiit twenty mile>, and, under verv iavour- 
alde c« cKlitioU". nearly tweiity-hve miles. 

At the foot (h the ranee soutli of Camp 19 several very 
dark ''[)(it- wtav noticed, whicli on closer examination 
proved to he the outlets of -oiiie evibsuielliiig gas, pro- 
habh sulphurated Itydrogtm. So powadul \vas the odour 
that m -oitu* our nasal organs were the tirst to 

intMrm u- ot tic- exi^o nee ot tlie'>e natural outlets, close 
to whicn tlie ot ,ia iMhlit-'. ()[ in-ect-, and T thiid\ one 

or tW'* ’oiru-. h-.iv te-nmon\ t<> the poisonous nature of 
tie aa- ddn-uah the return maivli to ('amp 19 was only 
ah‘.ut tell mih". ihiuiz.iii f)ha*ie(l exce-s of work for the 
caravan mai c- an exeu-e fur m a -ending out for an ante- 
]'•powhnh Uiam >nmh Tad slmt near camp, hut winch 
la* h'ul not handitd a- was a Hindu, 

I ht I ara’v.iii ncUi W( re. in lac-t, well fed without anv 
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trouble to themselves that they had become too lazy to .^o 
even a short way to administer the coup cle a nice to any 
victim either of our rifles or ol thoi^e of the Hindus. 

Annoying as they were on rliis (occasion, they were -^till 
more so on the next day when, instead of making an 
earlier start than usual, as ordered, the earavan did not 
set out till later than usual. Where our saddles or rifles 
were deposited at the end of the march, there they knew 
our tents would be 23itched ; and it was their bminers to 
2>revent any ut the mules or 2 ^(:)nies Irom ap 2 }r<.>aching, ])Ut 
now they showed not the sliglitest iiielination to keep the 
animals ofl. Pike was 2 )rovoked that he addie-^td 
them in stron,g language, of whieli tliey cenpilaiiied to 
me: but I told tlitun the wondtu* wa-> that he laid imt 
))eaten them. 

The antelope in this m'igh]>runh(_)nd weie exceedingly 
tame, and Irom the very calm and leisurely way m which 
two larg'e henP that I met ]>etw'et.n C’am 2 >s '21 and '2'2 
sauntered away afttu* gazing long a cou]>h^ of hundred 
yards iroio intg it was via-y evident tliat rltev wvu’e cjuite 
unfamiliar wuth human lieing^. As wa* were 2 ^k*ntifuliy 
sipiplied wuth fresh meat lor all hamU. w'e retrained from 
slaughtering any (jf these unsUs 2 )icious l.'etnt^, who re¬ 
garded the earavan clo''e hy w'itli evident ctnio-ity. 
Though grass wa^ in several [daces very abundant, 
water was excee<lingly -carc-e : ])iu at one ]<M*ality it*- 
pn-seiice was indicated fri>m afar by the existmue ot a 
large disused ^lu‘ep-pen. We surmised that nit-n t^aid- 
ing the sheep mU'^t luve lived for seine time close by. 
and they could not luive done unle-- tlicio was watt r 
in tlie vicinity. Fortunately our suimi^o w.i-. cornet, a- 
a small ''[uing of exctdleiu watrr t xi'^te*] (ihuo-t adong^ide 
the abandont d '-herp-^u n. art'onhng a gi> at contra-t to the 
supjdy at our next canp^, whort the caily water wxi- that 
'>t a lake, so mij'-reg-nated witli w-x, as f, ht almo-t 
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undrinkable. The view from Camp 24 was most pietii- 
rescjiie, the blue waters ot the lake a few hundred feet from 
our tents, on an upper terrace which had at one epoch 
been submerged, formed a striking contrast to the fine 
range of higli, snow-capped mountains on the southern 
side. No doubt in circumstances causing less anxiety the 
majestic nature of the landscape would have been properly 
appreciated, but then I could not exclude from my 
thoughts the facts rhar Pike was very unwell, that 
nearlv all our animals were in very poor condition, that 
the men were nut behaving well, and that we had no 
idea of when and where supplies and transport could 
be prncured. On many (h the hills near Camps 24 and 
2d there are numerous lines, which looked like boundaries 
consisting of stcjiies and small mound-, about one foot 
high, at regular intervals apart. The caravan men attri- 
l)Uted these to Chukpas or rubbers, who turmerly had 
cuine t<') thuNt^ parts to graze their fioi’ks, and no doubt 
fur prule-siunal purpose^ aho it opportunitii'S occurred, 
f)Ut who were now debarri'd from coming ])v order ot 
the authorities (it Pha-a. 'There inav ];e snuie- truth in 
tbi^ '^tuteinent, but it i- nor vtay apparent lunv the Lhasa 
uffieiaL (eiii hold -way (iver y)rotessi(>ii,\l 
dntrint [rut uf TTir-t, iinle‘>- the latter contrilaite ivgu- 
larly tu thu -rate exclie'jiwi’, ur tliu [Mn/ket'- of its Iho-lj 
utficiaL, wliieli aru ni> duubt the -aiiie tiling. 

\\T‘w« n* tC'W lu .{ e-iuiitiv witii ,i ]'rctu-iun c»t excellent 
gr.i--. hut watu wa- u-a -m [)ienni'ul. At oiie camp at 
the Uu-t tuid tlc‘ iMiw vajlt v It. idiiJL: intr» the lake 
n-irth •>{ .ocl (]..-< 0) Aru ( bi>, \]i>^ -null sti,.-aiu by which 
wu cani]-^<l tI.ca.m] ..niv a [< u ji.air. duilw -bowing 
that tlit^ i.“t -uii <>r a -tUnUirr*- d:i\ uulv a verv 

teiiip'uvuy t ttf ct 'Cl tit glariwi- at rlie I'u end of 

tla* -n-o\ rang^ -n tia -<aith-id, ..f tlju valluv. iTkeA 
iiding p-aiy. wbr-k bil -^rinwa -ign- of \\<aknr— ;jnd 
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incapacity for further work, altliou^^h ])y nu means very 
emaciated, died during tlie iii.elit of the 'ihth <)f July 
amid'^t so mucli excellent grazing that })oi^()noU'> gra'-s 
was suspected, especially as a mule dic^d at tlu* '-ame 
place. Much to my regret and, 1 may add, annoyam-e, 
nothing would induce my companion to share niy riding 
pony which was at first continually offered to him, l)Ut 
always refused. We had decidt-d to march aK)ng the 
nmthern side of this valley on account of the grass which 
was more plentiful there than on the opposite* l)ank, 
where numerous rivulets and springs rendered the ground 
too soft for the progress of the caravan. Finding, how¬ 
ever, that our general direction was more northerly than 
was thought advisable to follow, we resolved to cross to 
the south side. Our camp‘ was clo^e to a broad stream, 
the vrdume of which was '-mall, but it-, soft and trcachei'ou^, 
l>ottom proved a fijrmidable obstacle, wdiicli we eventually 
neg(.uiated succe->sfully after much time had bj/eii spt^m 
in searching tor a place sufficienth' sound for tlu^ caravan 
to proceed with safety. A\’hil>t scjine irn'ii were loolhng 
for a ford the majority went in search of thirty animals 
that had strayed so far during the mgln, that it was nm 
until o.dO p.iii. that they were brought back to camp. 

When time is of nr^ importance, and transport and 
supplie- do not cause any anxiety, a reti’ograde movement 
]sr)f but little Cr>nstr< juence : but when supf'he- are liniitLd 
and the bearers of them demdedly thm. it i- ot the utnea-t 
importance in economise both time and labt»ur. For a 
short time after striking Jlowers ixaite at tlu' iioiab (C 
Am Cho. We sei’ioush ^amidered tih' ad\i-abilit\' of 
following it foi' a fow luarcbos lugort doviatiug ti-.-m 
a previousl\ troddtui loiite. b)r it ( amiot be (b-ignatt tl 
a track, a-- not a xO'-ttge of eiie wa^ to ik st^ n AVe 
cr»imi(b la^d that m all ] irobabiluy w t-w oubl 1 it abb totiuxel 
(,a-t bv th.it route lor at b^asr -ome uiarcbt^- without 
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UiiK-h bother, but, great was the fascination of abso¬ 
lutely unknown country, that we elected to discard a 
practical certainty and trust to rrovidence in advancing 
further east over virgin ground. Even now I had not 
CMunpletely rec(j\'ered from the effects ot the illness at 
“Fever C’aiiip,*' and it is to this weakness that I must 
ascribe the disintdination to measure a suitable base soon 
after completing the daily inarch. Tt was now the turn 
of my riding pony to give in. ^Thile being off-saddled 
at Camp d7 he fell down ; the next morning he again 
temporarily collapsed: subsequently he \vas able to pro¬ 
ceed tor a few miles without any greater weight than 
a saddle (.)n his back, but then he finally succumbed. 

Striking coiitra'^ts in scenery are by no means un¬ 
common ill Tibet, as for instance, in the country around 
Am (dio. f)n the western side of this lake, which we 
ascertained to l)c of a different size from that marked on 
the latc'-c map of Tibet, there is a fine range of snow-clad 
mountains extending ])eyond the iKUtherii and southern 
shruv'^ of the lake, hut on tht‘ eastern side there are only 
comparatively low mountain'-, none of wliich exceed 
11),.^on teet in altitude. Xot f.ir from the foot of the 
'-now range in tiie '-oiith-west corner of Am Cho theie 
i'- an luiu-Lially large supply of wild rhubarb, which, 
though interioi' to the cultivated kind, was not despised 
Iw u-'. The quality (>t tiie grass in thi*- neighbourhood 
1 - intimtely -uptuior to that of the coarse and verv 
-haiq) kiiul. culled “lungiiia’* by Ladukis. previously 
eiicomiteiV'd TftUe <i sniall. '-ott. tine gras^, known to 
th< Ai'gun- . 1 -“ pet he.' largely }a-epoi]derated, much to 
the hcuefit oi our inquiVerNlied animah, who greatlv 
a['prt‘ciatt-t tin- nau’e nutritivt* food. 

< Uict‘ iiiorr mal'dity to (‘^tiniute distance correct!v was 
huaiglit hoin^' to 11 -. When leaving Camp gl), we tullv 
t<- pitrh ,cn‘ m \t ramp on tin otlcr sid,. nf a 
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very easy 2)abS lying slightly east of soutlu l)Ut l>y the 
time we had crossed a large and veiy rapid river coming 
from the snow range which runs, roughly ^peaking, 
parallel to Am Clio and on its western sule, we were 
obliged to abandon the project and camp m a very Muall 
Imt well-sheltered valley, in which there was ju-t suthcient 
water to >npply the wants of men and aniiuaK. This 
lovely, clear water wa> in delightful contrast' to the 
muddy torrent whicli had to he crossed i)ef()iv we reached 
the secluded site for camp. Xo riding pou\^ heing avail¬ 
able either for Ihke or myselt, the only one lett h(‘ing 
allotted to T..eno r)n account of his work, we had to gig 
across on ShankT mare. 1 toMlishly took otf m\ hnnt^ 
and cro^.^ed barefooted, but \'ery ^oon regretttsl having 
done so. Either iUi account of unmuall\' tender Ita-t nr 
excepti(.)nally sharp stones, my ^en-^ations in ii)rding that 
brook cannot be truthfully docribed as tlm lieight of 
enjoyment. Sanman mii'-t haw* e\pt*rit*n(‘ed --till more 
discomt(U't as, when in mid-btream, he stumbled in ^ueh 
a manner as to he thoroughly immersed, an unpleasant 
fitntrrtonp^ of which he said nothing until he hecarne 
uiiw'ell. Even then he W'ciuld not report himself sick, 
and latt for Eeiio, who informed me that Sanman tva-> 
off his food, neither Pike nor I wsatld have been the 
wdscr. The anmjvance of having aiicaher ea^e of lilne--^ 
in our party was not diminished by the f^llcoving 
dialogue ■— 

*■ Well, Saiunaii, what i- the matter with yen ^ 

‘*()h. Sahil), I am '^hiveiing and vei\ cold 
“ Wdiat Ini'' happened to vou’/ " 

■* I fell iiite the river te-d iv," 

“ Whv did you net chaneo your eletlie- a- >-<011 a- 
camp was pi tela d " 

*'r lead too much work te do; tiie salnh- wouhl not 
give me time to ehamjt^ *' 
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" You j-uu of an owl, wliat made you fall into the 
river? " 

Xo reply. 

•’ Why the . . . did you not tell the sahihs that your 
cdothes were wet “ 

Xo reply. 

Findin,£t his temperature 102’-Fand further questioning’ 
useless, I a(1ininistered a suitable dru^' and retired to niy 
tent with the lieartfelt regret that such a spoilt c-hild was 
a mend>er of the caravan. Xeither Pike nor I had had 
any idea of Sanman's encounter with the bottom of the 
river, and, as hi^ clothes bore no visible traces of the 
wetting- he liad been detailed soon after camp was 
pitched to put some botanical specimen^ into the press, 
an optr-ration which could easily have been postponed if 
lit' had only informed us of hi^ accident. Tlie next 
morniim Saninan wa^ ->oiuewhat better, ]>ut in a short 
time hn temperature ro^e t<) nearly so we decided 

to halt lor tile day. One day's halt lieing as much we 
eoiwitlei’ed advisable, our advance wars resumed next dav, 
altlioimh the sick man’N temperature was lOX' liefore we 
started ami ro^.e 'IE hy the time the march was concluded. 
A second very precious day had tri he spent in inactivitv. 
]>nt t‘>wards evening Sanman '^liriwed ^i^ns of improve- 
nuait. Ancuher cnmiyum epi>i)de wa^^ tlie stravin**’ of 
many ‘»f the animal^ trrjm the vicniitv of Camp qi, in¬ 
volving the lo-'- ot anotlur day whiKt most of the men 
Went in 'search ot the ^teed-«. JA’ the next 

iiiorninc tie eito <*11 In '^t iiiiilc" and poine'^ wmre still 
nii^^ini:. a condition ot tliiiies W'lnch wv erroneonslv 
aMrih<-d to the de-ijv oi the caravan men to retard onr 
athaneo. H.iMim h tt Pamzan and two men to look for 
tie mule-, we Wont on with as mueli ha.aoaov could 
he (MMled, ailO e.jliqud oU the otla-O’ -ide of a low pa'^s to 
the -outh ot th- lakt- e|.i-.t^ to (‘aiii[> dl, hopino- tliat this 
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plan would act as an incentive to Kaiiizan and liir^ two 
companions to recover the inulc'^ speedily. Durin,^ t\n> 
march we followed for most of the way a frc'^hly u>ed 
trail, but whether ponies or kyaiie had la^'t iwed it we 
could not ])e certain, nor were the caravan men able to 
enlighten u^ owing to the common belief that the native^' 
of thi'r, country could not alljrd the luxury of '-hoes ior 
their ponies. 

We were not left long m <loubt of tlie presence oi 
inhabitant.'?, for, early in the mcirning of the second day 
after we had left Camp dl, Xurdin arrived with the neW"; 
that the day after our departure a few' Chukpas had 
suddenly visited camp, and having -^eized and ))Oimd the 
tw'O men, had lo</ted the liaggage. Fortunately, phot<f- 
graphic tiiius, packed in hernietu ally --ealed tin- con¬ 
taining half a gro-s eacb, were not c(_>n^idered (»i iiuieli 
value, matcdicb. lict', and euttoo btung ninre prized b\ tlu' 
Chukpae. T have but little doubt that the giLud- iett 
behind w'ere far too frightened when the r(d>].»er- appeared 
to ijtier any re:?i>tance. hjr einly twe> vi-ite>re were -eeii 
aiiel no mention w ae made of any attempt <zn tin p.irt •>! 
Kamzan or Xurdiit to pnjtect the baggage. A'- tlieie wae 
still no news of the eleven mule-, we now ver\ iiaturall\ 
considered that the Chukpa- were in }no-essi<.>n of them, 
and w'e promptly held a council t>i war t<.> settle the best 
])Ian of operations to regain the food -t'den fiwm camp ,i- 
well as the much prized and indi-peii-able bea-ts of 
burden. A- the rms>^ing animal- were undoubtedly the 
best W'e had and free from -ores, it wa- considered far 
more likely that they had been -tokai than th.it tla-y had 
strayed, iiotw'ithstanihng their wtll-know'ii [)iopen-ity t(» 
-tray even when in the mid-t ot good gia/ing 
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ot W.ir- -I'Lui ot ()[>eiatioii'—Skill und pluck of i'lke— 
Clian^rfiinchuk—Cl^ukpcl'^ eoiupletcly ^urpri^ed—Aiixiet\ about 
Tike—Sean limy tor iiiisr>iny Animal'-—-Buriimy surplus Bayyage 
- Our Situation—Seiious Outluok^—"C'acliing*' Store:-—IMakinu 
C’lothc< out ot Bent-— 111116 -"^ E>f Pike--Anxietx about Water— 
Wdtciie'"' C\an[)—Meeting with Nomad-—They refuse to kelp u^ 
—Sho^^n the u'n.>ug direction—Lo-t m the Desert 


i S tht iv \\ ovideiitlv aii eutduy haugiug about in 
tlii'- noiyhbuurliExjd, ue hedd a council to concert 
iiir;muiaNif the recoverx ni ?-upplic> and tran^puit. 
ddnuigh tin* goiunal dispo'^itioii ul our p-eunpany wa^ not 
warlike. \\c cauu* unanimously to the deeisip»n tliat the 
{'[iuk]'as iiui-t ho found an«l coiiipcdled to make restitu¬ 
tion. Ihkt and I bad revolver'-, and in tUt; cam[> there 
Were right iiidiid'/jiu' carhines and a '^hot gun, hui, 
nt.'-idr- ourst'*lw->. tin* only men ciipahle of tising these 
w^'ajgoii" Welt l^eiio, Sanman. Utam Smgh ei Sjkln, 

('hangluncliuk niii Argunn and l.)as< the Hindu cookb 
win* had coinage eiiough te>r the dmcharge of the shot 
guii but wa- incapable <pf u-mg u with the necessarv 
deiibuMtioii. So far a- lighting was concerned, it 
matteiv d little that a coii-.i(lerahle numher of our men 
Wei’t' ah-eiu, b'oUing f^i* tile lo'-t mules. Ihke undertook 
tne -*-areh ii»i‘ tlu uniraiidei - .lud t'luivt' as Id-, companions 
rtam Miigii. a man who eoidd he ivlied on, and 
1’haimtuncbuK. wl. . wa- d good -iwt. To my lot fell 
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the duty ut' in camp lor the defence of the 

property which still remained to us. At C^iiup dl we had 
left some ba.aoage. and. for the recovery <.)f this, Leiio, 
Ihimzan, Sanmaii, and two caravan mtai with 'sixteen 
animals set out to accompany Pike as far as our old 
quarters. There was some ground for thinking that our 
movements were being waitched by the Chukpa^, wlio, 
not improbably, Avould make another inroad when our 
number wars reduced. I did not wish any such intention 
on their part to be frustrated, and as the route between 
the two camps was not ditficult. i instructed Letm not to 
return till after dark. The lighting 'strength rtanaining 
with me was thus reduced to Tara Singh uui old Sikh . 
and Pass, the Hindu cook. I next ordered look-out 
sentries to take up a pijsition ch)-«e to the cam[>. wlni’e the 
mules and ponies had been tied up. and sriit out two mon, 
one to keep the loose ponies from straying and to ]>rnig 
them back in the evening, the other to look after the 
sheep These t\vo men perfornuM] tluur work '-ati'-- 
factorily, but tin* sentry on duty at night could nr)t keep 
UAvake. About half-pa^t tw'o m the morning I -«trolled 
round U) see luiw' things looked, and finding that the 
tied-up mules and pmiie^ had been allowed to break 
loiise. I had tr) despatch (jther iiieii in search oi tlie 
uniuiah, and t<_* undertake in person the work ol '^eiitry. 

-\t da\i.>reak I wa> relieved from m\ po-i b\ TVum 
S ingh, whom 1 -'tdtioi]e<l on a ueJghhi.uu'iiig lull, whoiice 
he could ^ee ‘►ur cam[) and cd-o the tiatk to ( iini[> ol 
The old man A lierd. torineily black. Irui receiitlv a-^iinud 
Its natural grey cr>lour. being deprived ot tic* dye which 
had supplied the lu'>tre of youth. H.iving -<.)me liopoof 
a vi'-it fn.uu the (fhukpas. I ordered <iil tlu* men except 
the Nontry. the '-hepherd. and the man with tile loo-e 
ponies, to remain in their teiit'^, but my h<q»e wc'' 
di-appoint:d, and in the aftt rnoou Tam Siugh announced 
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that he saw Ihke on the way back to camp. 1 hastened 
to meet him, and soon learned the result of his expedition. 
After ascertaining that the Chukpas had returned to 
Camp ol and taken more of our supplies, he had pushed 
on rapidly, tollownio* their track, till he came in 
ot their tents. Then he reconnoitred the position, and 
invouacked for the niaht in a small nullah, where he 
would escape observation. Xext morning, before day¬ 
light, he proceeded to pay a surprise visit to the Chukpas. 
On the way there was a stream to ]>e forded, and Utam 
Sinah Without hesitation leapt with him into the ice-cold 
water and waded across. Changtiinchuk, however, was 
deliberate ni hi^ proceedings, \\aited on the bank, took 
off hi'^ boot>, and then cro.'^sed at his leisure, bO that, in 
'-pite of emphatic remonstrances by Idke, he secured a 
po->ition well m the rear and free from iniinediate risk, 
lly tho tune it w'a^ daylight they had reached the Chukpas 
cam[) and found that the inmate^? wv're on the move. The 
a[)[)!'(lach had been accomplished '^o ^tealthilv that the 
('hiikp.i^ w'eiv (jiiite unsuspiciotn, and when one of them 
--topped out ol hi- tent and found Pike standing at onlv 
a couple of yard- di-tauce, presenting a revolver at his 
head, he -taivd in -iirpri-e and tlien ran otf*. Here w'ere 
b'Uiiil the nee, ^utto<.', uud cuher lU'ovi-.njn- of which we 
had iseeii r'Pbed. but tlwre wa< n<,> -ign of the lo-t iniiles. 
< )ther (.diuki'a tent- wore -landing not hir off. and it 
-eeuu-tl t x[)edient to retire at once with the recovered 
>t.av^. Ibke tlwucht It pricleiit al-o to deprive the owner 
tif tin teiit of arm-and aiiiiiiiinitK»n, and. :i- ^ecuritv fur 

the linin’- wtiieh weLe iiet I'eiji)\r red, he seized tW(I fine 
p-mn- >..nie iua\ he lucliin li to ]at\ the ponr nomads 
ami to wiudeuin Pine - [proceeding- a- luii'>h. but it has 
to he cell.Me.. 0 that Ut* Weo e Ut 1 Tel >' d I pell d C 111 . »n UUl* 
-u['['ue- iw‘ {.111 that hea-t- of hurdeu were indm- 

[.-n-uke t .1 tmn-i.eit 'Mu.xa-tuI nhheiw per[)etrated on 
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men in these circumstances is little l)etter than murder, 
and it was undoubtedly our duty to protect i)urselve'> and 
those dependent on Us. 

We lingered in the nei,chbourho(;)d h>r st-veral d.i_\s 
searehiuc;' for the missmy animals, hut without ^ucces^. 
They had evidently been taken far beyond our ieach. 
and. as it was iiiipO'^sible to carry all our luoca,ce without 
them. We had to consider vehat could be abandoned with 
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least risk to ourselvcN. nf the mult^ ^till l< tt. Lour din*1 
at thi> place, so that we had many ]iai. k-^ad)lle- an<1 
jhnoK which were now clearly siu>t Ltiiiou- llu* beautiful 
J>eithoii boat wliich. with mucli tmublf, we laid briuicht 
thu> far w.!-> not uidi'-}><aisabh : thrre wa le < amp btM]>, 
and chair" which, m tin* cncniti^tam C". N\t' cniukuniied 
U" luxurit*", and altogether a i'< ai-itlrralT^ rtMiuctiwH lU 
tilt Weight to Ik caiTUil wci" t*i!nifl }*i‘acti'- doii 1-cn. 
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though we were obliged to abandon these things, we 
were by no means disposed to make them over to 
the Chukpas, to vhose malpractices the necessity for 
parting with them wa^ largely due. therefore regret¬ 

fully consigned them to destruction. Whatever would 
burn we reduced to a^hes, and of the costly pile soon 
nothing remained but unattached metal fittings and half- 
c<jnj5umed leather. 

During the twelve days we were cianpelled to remain 
at camp 1 carried (Uit some geodetic measurements, and 
Leiio, besides as^i.-^ting me, executed much useful topo¬ 
graphic Work. T(-) my regret, it was impossible during 
this period to ol>tain our longitude from observations of 
the moon and stars culminating near it. For a time the 
moon was too young, and, when it became sufficiently 
mature, clouds intervened, so tliat my preliminary 
eomputatioii^ and preparation for transit work wure 

Tiiougli It wa- now tlie middle of August, snow fell 
treqiu ntly. and sometimes the ground was wliite till 
m M in. 

Our circunmtama >, on the whole, were depressing, and 
Wi were glad when any im-ident occurred tending to 
re-t'ire the cheertullie'-'^ of the com})anv. There W’ere 
antelope^ 111 ct.ui-iderahh' nuilihers near the camp, and 
We obtained iiv-]i ne at. 1 hiring most of the time 

iho anmiah i'.ilied weir peidectly lean, hut at length a fat 
Mile wa^ hiMiight III, and at idke >> Migge^^tiou luissoula set 
lilM.ut the i-oii^tuictmu mI an apple dumpling, Indian 
cof.vk-- 1<i\e ■^[)iea while F.idnki ceiok'^, under the influence 
•d' TuiVMman ca-te. di^p^u^.t ouaum with a liberal hand. 
I ht' pitpaiiitiiii) ---f't laUoie im ny Ihis'^r^ula lii the guise of 
ap[>iM e.umprnig < oimi'^tr <1 in tact (d a mixture <.)f unions 
ami apph ^ with .i "ipe r.ihundaiice (»f spiels: ])ut hungry 
trawih-r^ am m t r-gr:tiuii. and we enjoyed the dump- 
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ling. Our usual drink war- tea, but on one evening and 
only one) we had recourse to hut toddy, the chiet ingredient 
in which was rum. 

A\ e knew our latitude and longitude, and could point 
out on the map the ^pot occupied ]a our camp, but at 
that place the map was a blank, and none of the men had 
any knowledge of our wliereabouts. The iiapoitant (jue'>- 
tion to be decided was whether we should retrace t)ur 
Steps, or move onwaird-, through tlie unknotvn land, \\d‘ 
caiefully examined the remaining tran^ixal annuah, and 
came to the conclusion that few or none ol tliem would 
be able to carry loads as far as Fobraiigo li we pushed 
on, cvhat direction 'r^htjuid eve take, or where was there a 
practica]>le routeThe country wa^ mountainom and 
difficult, and even in the valle\- water and gra'-^ wen* 
not always to be touial. ()ur uentu'.il purpo-^- wa-' to 
proceed eastwardr^, luit alter lull coiwideiatii.ui \\e dccid<.'d 
to go towards tlie ‘-(jutlneast and. where tiiai cour'-e \\ a'- 
impossible, to turn to the south rather tlian to the e.m. 
On AugU’-t we resumed our joiinuw. ])urine the 

iiiglit heavy rain and then suow had tailen, and in tlu' 
morning the tents were fri^zeii into -^ludi an iiniuaiiaee- 
al>ie condition that \\'e iiad to pM'-tp'^m- oiir de]Mnim till 
afternoon when they were fairly dry. 

\\\ climbed the inevitable pa—, and T._aindon the other 
side a wcdbniarked track leadinu >l.jwn an wiw hope iiiio 
a nafvow valley, WT* liadbteii c.-mpelk d( i.> kawe behind 
im several loads, and. tlieretnre. senilini: back for tliL^e, 
We camped at tlie fir-^t -put where we i*>und waiter '(.amp 
bdu There we t,werliauled uur liieeage Ita' tin, -e<'<uid 
time with a \iew' to it- <limmutieu. Idwn wto^ nniud 
foods I mostly pr< Millets < »i the 1 m wi il (’, uiipan} o -upt rtluom 
hoi^e--hoe-. nail-. X’c., and two t<‘nt- winch hid to b- 
gut rid of. The eairavan men wans t<’ldi they miglu take 
-uch of tliese thing- a- tbevcia'-e. but luu-i eat pnanjuly 
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whatever eatables they took, and cany on their persons 
whatever not eatable they wished. Things not disposed 
of in this way {mostly tinned foods^ were packed in super- 
fliious yak dans and deposited in a cacht dug on a dry site 
witiiiii an old sheep-pen. about yards south by west 
from Camp dd. They were piled in a square heap and 
ctivered with a thick roof of earth and stones, which 


im,i^ht serve for a pi’ijtection against wild animals and 
pos-.ibly also for a landmark to other travellers. The 
twu tents were given to the caravan men. At Leh these 
men had received an allowance hjr the purchase of clothes 
fur the journey, but in most cases the inonev had been 
spent for other purposes, lutdaki caravan men have 
strong confidence in or fate, and in the sahib 

whom they serve, ex}meeting him at all times and in all 
idn.unjstaiice'' to [u'fjvide them with foeal and raiment. 
In Tibet warm clothing i- abr^^jlutely necessarv. and the 
men who, behsre starting, had, in reply to mv inquiries, 
said they were ‘’well provided," e-r ’“im matter," now* 
eagerly scrambled for the tent canvas t<_> mend their 
dilapidated garment'^. 

ieesiiniiiig (jiir march, we iLdiijWW'd the cuntiniiatiun of 
the track which w had fen aid in dL-ceiiding frean the 
}':ws, and h*_q>ed that it woiii*! lead t(j sLune native encamp¬ 
ment. Thn hope wa- dnappMuited. fur. aftei a iewuniles, 
tile tra'dv he(.a.un' iiivnible. Fnither search re\ealeil inanv 
smalh.r tiat ks, luinnug in (luh.nnit direction- and in- 
<licating, ap['‘irently. U'U tli^.' path of iunuan beings, but 
ot kyaiig. W- saw abundance of excellent gras-, but no 


water t xc.pl th.it hike which, lying nut of mir mute, 
wa- m.*re tlian a d,t\ - nrneh .intant. ami, for all we 
knew, might in -.ill Mill, , umlmikulhe After 


hi\nig laileil t'' ^’I’t.nn wjut.i h\ 
top ..f a i-'W 11 .Ig. 

IU>t fat ‘-tt ik.foie 11 Wa- qum 


hgging. 1 walked tn the 
di-taut. and -aw’ a ]hhA 
darn the caravan wu- 
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able to reach the spot, where we obtained watei in abund¬ 
ance. but not oi very yood quality. 

Pike w MS now very unwell and weak. He had perst>- 
vered in the march throu,Hi '^lieer detennination, and, 
when he regained tlie camping ground, ^ank utteil\ 
exhausted. A little rum, undiluted, proved an excellent 
restorative. The scarcity of waiter in this region seemed 
remarkable, for there was abundance of grass b>r miles 
around. The gra'^s was miistly ot the petdee >ort. in 
wdiich our transport annnaP luxuriated, and luuu/aii 
petitioned tVn a da\rest on tlieir account. This re(jiU‘'^t 
wais readily granted, but chiefly on account of PikeV 
illness. This day's rc'-t provided the caravan mm wuth 
an Opportunity oi renewdiig or repairing tluar apt>arel 
with the tent cloth, while T W'eiit out to I'econnoitre. 
From a commanding liill-top. about seviui mile-^ dmtant, 

I could see grass in all directiom. but tie- imh watta* 
visible wais at a spot far off and wdl to the wr^t of 
It seemed to l)elong to a tiver, running in a widt* \alley 
wlio-^e direetion, like that ot mo'^t of tbe main ^allew, lay 
eaA and west. But the river cour-^e, the further tsmt it 
wars foilow'ed by tbe eye, became fainter and taintm*. a'- if 
a por<jus bed absorbed the water. Wb* w'ere unwulliiig to 
turn w'estwairds, and settled that w'e sboubl ''trike tlic 
channel several miles below the }H)iut wbcr<' tla* wattu- 
was ''oen. bbbiter migdit be h>uud by digging. ]>ut. le-t 
this hope should fail U'^, the men w'er^* advi^tMl to bmTik 
copi(.timly ami to fill their bottle- befoiv -tartnig Pilu*. 
still weak, set out early, -o a- to gt t ovt i’ much ground 
as possible bfteU'e tbe beat (d the d.iy. "When I i'\aiat'i)k 
him, he bad recon-idered oiu [Fin. and wa- uow -rnaigib 
in favour of changing our dirrction, Tlim wo <nd. ami. 
t<jwards evening, camped itfinqi -fo m the [not of -omr 
outlying hills f>n the north -ide ot tic bnuil \alb v I had 
Seen the d.iy befoi'e. No water coubl bo toiiml mui tie 
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place, and the water at Camp 'M had proved to be so 
strono-ly iuipre^aiated witli soda that all the men, except 
Leiio, arrived not only thirsty hut with empty water 
bottles. From a neighbouring hill we >aw' a large herd 
ot yak several miles off, and it seemed therefore probable 
that water was within reach. Dass and two of the 
caravan men, thinking they saw’ waiter at the loot of the 
mountains cm the north side of the valley, set out for a 
supply w’itli all the empty bottle^. It wars now’ late, but 
there was clear moonlight during the greater part of the 
niglit, and the conforniation of the hills supplied un- 
mistakahle landmarks. It w’as not till noon next day 
that the three returned, and they eame from the quarter 
(^ppo^ite to that row’ards wdiieh tliey laid set out. They 
liad only lieeii partially-ucces'^ful. and liad ])eeu able to 
till very few the hr)ttles. h n ^m tlie highest hilhtop 
near the eani.}> I carefully examine <1 tlie country in the 
direction whoiv tlu* yak- liad ]>cen ^een, and discovered 
some tent'' at a dntani.'e rif a few miles. Taang m doubt 
wliether the owaiei- of the tout- We're liariuless mmiads i>r 
]‘r< >fe'''>ional rohluu-, we tliought it w'taild ])e imprudent 
to he <juite defenceless in VI d ting them, and tli ere fore 
thret' or tour of oui- numlHU- w'ere [)ivivided with arms. 
< Uir a])pnj:icii evidently cau-ed much akuiu, and the 
ir.miad'^, lin^tily Collecting thear large flocks, drove them 
awa>. Th»‘ < ucampmtuir it-eif, howeVer. cousivting of 
about ee\m: wr^ached tnit-, wai» left -tanding, and the 
(M;eai[)aur- O'Ct. iwd 11 - Ui tlio cahjie-t manm r 

One man, who wa- makang a numnali clo<(^ to the 
-['iing-. o-a.jliy gbinc^Ml up at u-, lau lawer stopped 
w.a’kuig. IbsMiig •p;eneh^-b wur thii'-t wirli tlie e.xcellent 
-prttig watei-, wc gr;chrbF\’ intrMhiiXMl the' t.»pic ot guides 
and tran-[)'at- d’h- rro:.i'e-- of m gotiarioUs was s|<,u, 
lau at baicti! "C, di-posed to veil us a vak 

v.hil.' ■■ V, 1- I'.r t'lM in.-i.-t ul'tu,, 
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liiindred rupees, to guide irs to the nearest lar^e en- 
caiiipinent. This offer was, however, refused. Before 
the l)argaining for the yak vas concluded, the chief of 
the nomads appeared and not only forbade the sale, but 
commanded that no sort of help should be given us. He 
said, truly enough, that it was against the laws and 
customs to permit strangers to enter tJie country, and 
that he and his people would be severely punished if they 
supplied guides or transport. This rjbstriictionist was 
obdurate, and would accept neither payment nor presents, 
nor even U^^teii to our proposals. He ^aid that the Deva 
Zung, the official head at Lhasa, was a god, and would 
certainly know of any transaction between him and 
strangers. Xo doubt one cause of his determination was 
distrust of the men in his own neighbourhood. Tibetans 
have little confidence in their countrymen, and this chief 
would not run the risk of being denounced as a receiver 
of bribes, and subjected to the severities inflicted on sucli 
deliiKjUents. 

So far as the possessi(.)n (.)f coin i^ concerned, these 
nomads are exceedingly poor, and, indeed, in the ordi¬ 
nary course of things, have seldom occasion to u-'e monev. 
They are in a condition similar to tliat of the mlialutants 
of the Caucasus, whom I observed, when travelling 
through that country in IsU-'h to liave no adequate 
notion of the value of money. Still, tlie Tibetans iv- 
quire arni'^ and ammunition a^ well as barley and other 
^uppho'- from India and Innlak, and the nnaim of pur- 
c'hasing the'^e things, are provided mainly Im the ^aie of 
wool and salt, the cliief prcsduet-' of Western Tibet. 
The U'>e of m(.>ney is thus known among them, but 
yet the offer of sums wlheh mu'-t have app*.art'd large, 
^e.ircely temtited them t(» run the slighte-t ri-k 

It wa'> not (aisy t(t make out whetlier tile '^tolid manner 
ot the'-e nun was due to rile aff»eratu>n ot indutereiiis* 
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coiiiuioiily j)i‘actised by At^iatics. or merely tu intellectual 
stii^nation. Xotliing cmhiIcI surprise them. Arms were 
of importance to them and they had never l)efore seen a 
uia.eazine carbine, but our ciuhines excited no interest 
nor curioNity. A fine blue rock pigeon having alighted in 
rest and drink at a spot within range, Pike took the 
cippcutunity rd showing the precision of his weapon, 
and shot the pigeon, but not one of the Tibetans evinced 
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tlir ->JiL!btc-i coiicrin in an_\ way. (')in’ n^ e'^tiatioii'^ ha* 
guida - iind t!;uw}M)ic wtr^^ (piit^* abnrtixc. but Pamzan 
induct d thiv^t <d tile uniuat]^ to la tiirn with U'- to our 
c;nn[n If'gane <»ia;iiu -Miur ad\;mt<ige- In.tm tlic'>e 
vi-lt'T-. Wt‘ rlljcUlth IdlUi/iin -rc tllut tllcV Welt- 

h<>-[>Uab]\ < ntfit.mifMt 

Tilt- tlio-f nd. imd v\tnv vupplwdi with the weed 

lon.cn^ di b\ 'Auhthr n,iUi-..f r< Pace... but tlaw' 
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would agree to none of our propo.^als, and all we could 
obtain was a promise tliat some of them would return 
next morning. Vse i’eco,i=inised that we had made a 
mistake in visiting the nomads instead of sending 
Kamzaii and a few Ladakis, wdio would liave been able 
to allay suspicion. W'e got iieither guides nor transports, 
but had to content oui-^elves \\ith information concerning 
the best route to the large encampment at (Terge. I^'or 
the sum of rive rupees, paid by my own hand, oite of tlie 
nomads pointed out to Leno and liain/an tlie general 
direction wdiicln he said, should be taken. TIus, a^ 
it was subsequently pointed out Uj me by Leno frmn 
a neighbouring hill-top, was by no means in accordance 
with my ideas of the best natural line to follow, but 
the Tibetan alleged that by this route alone w ater would 
be found. 

On the morning of the third day fivaii oui’ arri\al h^av. 
we resumed our journey. Like starte<l early and, several 
hours afteiwvards, when the mules and ponies had returned 
from watering at the ncjinad camp and Lamzan had 
reported all present. I set out aknu', (doing in a straight 
line to strike the rcuue which had been pointed out tonne 
I reached, in ai>out rive lic)urs, -d pool o\ muddy water 
which I ^upt^osed indicated tin* intended by the 

Tibetan for our campine'gr(')und. After a light nq)a^t 
of ])read and nitait with muddy water, I '^et out to climi> 
the adjacent inouiitaim ho2>me to obtain g(.>od view 
from tlie tof) : but here the prospect was interrupted i>y 
<nher hills, and it was not till I had climbed another and 
then a third summit that I could survey the regi(»m 
Through the clear mountain air 1 could ^ee m the far 
distance kyaug and antelo 2 :>es, but neither near nor far 
off was there any signs of mule- or ponie> Wditer, a- J 
understood, could be trnind only on the jiroj^er route. 
There was abundance of water at the spot wdiere 1 had 
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halted, and 1 cuuld not suppose that I had taken the 
wrona eoiirbe. I tilled iny bottle Iruin the pool and 
started to Itjok for the caravan. It seemed most pro¬ 
bable that it was movin^^ along a neighbouring valley 
which I hoped to cross before daylight failed. I pushed 
oil, but could see no living thing except kyang, which 
inquisitively circled about me. and liefore I had gained 
the near side of the valley, darkness overtook me. The 
place was bleak and barren, producing not even the 
familiar boortza, wdiich would have served at least for 
fuel 1 had no food, and no drink but muddy water. I 
could light no tire for warmth or tor signal, and in these 
circumstances T had to face the unpleasant fact that I 
was lost. 
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T.Ost Hi tiiE (IfNt'Vt—Found h\ riko--Siiddeji ondiii^^ uf .i ruer— 
IiCC'.'nnoitnng'—IFitoiing iidialutt'd (‘uunti’v —Geige - - Xt .uotij- 
tion> with Tihftcins- - c — .Medicine U'>o]r-.^ - I'lit-uiv 

^truiiglx reiiifoieed—Xo obtainable—Wd* d»M idr to 

Jt all eo'.tb --Fxpeeted tight— id'aceful de}tanure—FaFt 
UEWIreiclie- —'Ai'ranging for Iranbj’ort — XatiW" u illiiig to a-sist 
iw IV'.ir of '>evt*i'e punishment'?—C'oniiielled to leluui toJ.adcdv— 
Fepjrtuie trom (lerelie^—Altenj<ttU'e ?outes---1 >itiicultvot sui‘\e\- 
ing -^(.areitv of eia^s and \\atri' -Fioadful sote laieks—Tieat- 
uient of Wounds—Heeoi'd ()\is Arnmon head. 

^ FY first thought to '-oek protection from the cold 
wind in 'some dry water-cf)urse, uliere I might sleep 
till the moon ro-e ; but thi^ piirp<jsc had to he abandoned 
owing to the lowness of tlie temperature, whicli cliilled 
me and kept nic awake. Tn the course of our ](,*arney we 
laid recently descended about l.fXHI feet, and as the air at 
the lower level wtis of cour-e much wanner tlian at the 
greater altitude, I had teinpoiarily discarded a good deal 
ot m\- W(_>ullen underclotiiing, and had even laid a-ide ni\ 
gloNe"'. C'iiiisegueutlx' J was exceedinglv sensitive to the 
cold night air, and. hj prevent eom]'iete -stagnanon ot the 
hlood. was obliged to kee[> moving on. Feeling hungry. 1 
tightened my belt and then wandeLvd on in the dark up 
the valley. I shouted otteii, and now and then tirtd a 
shot in the h.>pe ot attracting attention, hut eohoes woi'e 
the onlv reply. After scane h<')U]'s rlio inorai iv»s(> and T 
had sutticient hglit to search for tlio track of tlu* caravan. 
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I ascended to the narrowest part of the valley, crossed and 
re-crossed it, and made a minute examination, but there 
was no indication that the caravan had been there. This 
was exceedingly disappointing, and made it necessary to 
change my course. I u'as now tired, S(jmewhat footsore, 
and very hungry, but. to avoid frostbite and other evils. I 
was obliged to continue my exertions. I had then, as 
always, the cliroiioiueter watches in my belt, but I never 
carried a compass lest it should affect the watcher. [ had 
therefore t<i guide my course by the stai>, l)ut, as the 
night was clear, 1 had no difficulty in making sure of my 
direction. My only physical comfort was the water- 
bottle : Us contents were muddy, Init to a parched mouth 
an <jccasional sip was refreshing. T t'elt thankful to 
ih'ovidence that my fellow-traveller. Pike, was a man 
worth\' of allsolute confidence, \\hom I knew nothing 
Would induce to lea\'e the neigldiourhood till I ^^ar^ f<_)und. 
Thn a'>surance kept up me s])irils. and I nought a slual- 
eiit over tile hills to the p<.'iut from which J hud started at 
dmk. The moon was often hidden belimd mountains, 
then it di^a[)peared altogetlier: the way was dark and 
rough, hut 1 ^tumbU'd on, generally only half-erect, some¬ 
times falling ovef -t<aies or sudden inegualities of the 
ground. (Jcea^ioiially 1 had tij rest for a fewuiiinutes, but 
the cold wind chilled me t^) the marrow. The mininuim 
t^‘Uipci\uure registered at tht‘ camp on that night August 
*J<Stbi wa- Tl' F.,a temperature kw enough to cause keen 
disC'Uiifort to one thinly liuugry, and facuiig a stiff 

iiK.aintam i*ret'ze. 1 luivt* often, in (Uher circiun-tunce^, 
watched tor daybreak, and w'elcouied tire rising ->iin. but 
never before with mAi anxiety on that moniiiig. In 
the grey <]awn I laMckod the :-])ot wlience I had set out to 
'^rarch for the caiMviiu, and. rt*'-ting a few lumutes, I 
ln,,kcd down tile broad valley and thought I could discern 
liir»cagh the morning liaz*-* the of our camp-fire. In 
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this case the wish might easily be father to tlie thought, 
but, I gazed more intently, the vapour })artially dis¬ 
persed, and I was certain that the appearance of smoke 
was nrj illusion. The distance, however, was several miles, 
and, as I was weak through fatigue and hunger, T had 
frequently to halt. The tall column, rising vertically 
from the camp-fire through the peaceful moining air, was 
lull of interest, suggesting food and rest and every com¬ 
fort. As I j'^lodded on, my eyes were fixed upon it, and so 
absorbed was I in its contemplation tint it wa^ almost a 
surprise wben. about half-past eight, I saw Tdke and one 
of the caravan men on mules (dose Ix'sidt' me. ddiey liad 
brougdit, among other supplies. tlit‘ favourite restorative, 
a mixture of rum and water. Tliis proved highly bene- 
tieial and T remarked that, for one in my weakentMl 
condition, the propnrticui of spirit was judieious, and did 
not err on the side of too mueli. to wdiieh Pike laughingly 
retorted that even in my w^eakened eruulitioii 1 liked my 
liquor strong, for the hottle liad contained mom rum than 
water. Having had a hearty breakfast of cold meat and 
biscuits. I climbed the mule that Pike had riddtui and. 
wuth feelings of relief and general goodwill, iv)de ]>aek 
towards camp. About eievtui oTdoedt wa* a})j)roa(di(>d tlie 
caravan, wliere most of tin* men wert* '-(aited round the 
fire. I’hev came streanung out, >alaaming to me and 
expressing their liopes that T laid not ''UtleO'd much h'oni 
spending anight in tiu^ open mr. Toward'- them, how¬ 
ever, luv gratitude was m.u overliowuig : I replied that my 
absence seemed t(j liave caU'-e*! them no anxiety, ami that 
they evidently cared nothing lor their -^ahih se> huig 
thev Were ''Up[)Iied with IolmI and <.)ther c^unhut^. 

I at onc(' agreed to Ifike*- sugge-tion tiiar w'e shonhl 
lialt l(>r the day. and ^<>on i warn '-mind asleep on Xaiuiv s 
craicli. tile ground The hare g'round, it tairly dry and 
moderately free fnun -•truie", piovide-, an aduinrable 
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sleeping-place, and, after considerable experience in 
various parts of the \voiid, I have no sympathy ^vith 
those ^vho regard as a hardship the nece:^sity for this use 
of mother earth. Travellers should not put themselves to 
needless inconvenience. Captain Younghusband gives 
good advice when he says, Travel as comfortably a^ 
circumstances will permit," and comforts ^^hould. when 
possible, be extended to the subordinate members of the 
caravan. Ihit often the inconvenience of unwieldv 
baggage far (.aitweieh-^ the ])euefit which the cuinlirous 
article'^ can givta and the luxuries which can most easilv 
l>e dispensed with are such tilings as camp-beds, chairs 
and tables. 

The river In-side \\hi(di \\ e had camped ^\as the 
l)amtang rmngpa. Year ('amp it hatl sunk so far 
into the ground that tin' water could not be reached, but 
hero it had a burly Ijmad channel and w'e had no anxietv 
on tlu' scoia* of wateis As w*e ])roceeded along its right 
])ank. \\v passed niuiier(ais disused workings (proba}>lv for 
gold) all very closr togethei', and many of them com¬ 
municating with each other. The (apLinng^ W'eiv verv 
small, var\ing fnjm about two and a half to four feet, 
and the depth of the deepe'-t shafts W'as about or lat least 
in one easel rather more than twenty feet. Hares were 
plentiful at thm place, and from the general ap])earance 
It wa^ clear tint the digging had bemi abandoned for 
several \t'ar-. Furtht r on, after a slant m.irch we found 
that the river again dma}>i>eared within the pomus earth, 
and. I'U’ the -ake of oi>taining water, we had to camp. 
The a-[)ect of the '-■uriounding country was gloomv. and 
the loit\ iimuntaim ''Lciued to liar the way towaixK the 
large Tibetan mieampment of whieh we had been 
intiaim.l. In tlie <l]rt etiou we proposed to take we 
e<»uld tind no indieatiou of water, imr even of moisture, 
till T ik^ . ha\mg mailt a long reconnaissance, saw, from 
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a commandino point, a small spiin^it to the east ol' oiu- 
intended coume. Before strikinp our tents at Camp dd 
we noticed a solitary Tibetan approachiiii^, and ^eiit one 
of our men to invite him into the camp. The visitor 
pretended to be in search of ponies which had litaai 
stolen, but we had no doubt that news of us had readied 
Ger^e, and that tliis man had been sent from head¬ 
quarters to watch and report on our moveimaits. After 
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some weil-feieiied iinwillmuiC'-^ ho to h-.id 

witliin '^mht of the tent*- of (bu’ctM uhicli. la -aid. won- 
distant luo day-^‘ niarcdi. 

After this noreuiieiit bad been coiicbided Wt^ -t t 
out, tbe anim.iB lieuio heavily laden, though ail ol tie m 
Were way emaciated, and lialf of them bad tronbh'-ome 
sore*- on their badw. Bam/an, uitli hi- ti-ual want of 
judgment, intended that the cam van ''bould cro'>^ a lottv 
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pass and travel several miles beyond it to the next camp¬ 
ing ground, but this arrangement was discovered in time, 
and we turned aside to the spring which Pike had seen 
the day before. The spring-water proved unfit for the 
use of man, and. as there wa^^ too little of it to be of 
service for the animals, we had to ply the pick and spade 
to procure a sufficient drinkable supply. Another day's 
uiarch, during which our guide stuck to us, brought us 
almost within sight of the native encampment at Gerge, 
and then the Tibetan speedily disappeared. Here were 
numerou'^ docks of ^heep and goats, and, far apart from 
these, at the east end of a long, narrow, salt lake, and 
close t<,) a small marsli, we found a few tents with inhabi¬ 
tant'^, We pitched our camp on some dry ground, slightIv 
aljovt* tile level oi the marsh and close to a small hole, 
from \\hich all the drinking-water A the encampment 
bad to he lifted with ladles. After we liad erected our 
tent^ and had begun to enjoy the shelter they afforded 
against the rays of the sun. a petty official came t<> 
Ihim/an to iiKjuire who wc were and where we meant to 
gn. Ramzan, who, like other Arguns, was quite accus¬ 
tomed to lying, gave, without lu^^itation. a circumstantial 
acc<.umt (_)f our proceedings. Ihlve was a merchant return¬ 
ing fi'om Turkestan t^ Patang, and I was a skilful 
medicine man willing to h(‘ of service if there were anv 
sick in the TihtUan encampment. How the statement 
rt‘gar<ling Pike s status was receiveil we were n<U informed, 
hut the otfei’ ot my a-si^taiice was proinpth declined. 
They had a medicine man of their ovn and would have 
nothing to do witli a -tranger. This was unfortunate, as 
me<]ical p!’acti<*e among them might laue ser\ed rnanv 
iistUul purport's T^mhig the afternoon some Ti)>etans 
hecanie unpleasantly inqui^'itive, inanilesting a '^tivin^' 
desire to inspect ami Iiamlle everything they saw, and for 
s(»iiie lioui's the\ hung a]M»ut the tents. I was disinclined 
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to be communicative, being engaged in i^ome coinpnta- 
tions, and, perha]:)s observing this, they bestowed most of 
their attention on Pike's quarters. 

Our visitors weie greatly surprised at tlie smallness of 
our company. They told us they had ])een warned to 
look out for a force of •2,(30d meit, coninianded by twelve 
Euroxtean officers, and had n^ceived orders to turn it ])ack 
at once. "Where, they asked again and again, were the 
rest of our men ? e gathered that exaggerated informa¬ 
tion concerning our expedition had been sent to Lhasa long 
before our departure from Leh, and that strict orders, 
followed by a reminder every tortnialit, had been di'^- 
X^atched irom the Ti})etan capital to all the Pombo^ m 
W estern Tibet to watch and tvgularly re[)ort on the 
movements ot this force. The Pombos liah ^(“arclu-h all 
the known routes, and ve had (»nly avoided tludr atten¬ 
tion by finding a route lor ourselvc'-. Kanizan pi'ote'-ted 
in vain that these rep(')rts were ralst\ and w(‘ foil morr and 
more undor the '-nsx^icion ot lieine coiuoaned m a ^nbth‘ 
scheme for tlie inwi'^ion of the capital. (liu' ot rhr 
caravan men, however, was equal to the onai^ion, and. 
having .'struck up a warm friemLlnp with a Ti])etan 
vi-itor. assured him in Uie 'strictest contidoncr that tin* 
remainder of our force liad bo^n packed .iway in the \ak 
<laiis and liaggage. 

Thi> exx^laiiation, repeated m the Tii>etan encampment, 
proved highly satisfactory, and. thereafter, we and our 
belongings Were regarded with re-petU and <aw>. We, in 
turn, were surprised at tlie -mallne— of thr nonnid 
encampment at Gerge, but >nb^,-quently wa- ascertained 
that this name was ax^plied not merely to this spot, but 
ilso to the adjacent traca of ermntry wdiere the numerous 
valleys afforded shelter and eoncealment to many other 
groups of tents with a considerable x>‘Ptilation. 

About dusk the visitors retired to their own teats and 
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left me quite free to pursue my astronomical work. 
About daybreak I took observations of the principal 
peaks, and had uiy theodolite packed up again before our 
nei‘^hl>our^ emerged from their abodes. During the 
morning a servant of the Pumbo came to make inquiries, 
but we refused him an interview, telling him that if his 
ma'^ter wished for intormation he ought to come in person. 
Tliinueh our caravan nien we ascertained that there was 
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Lucknow for another oO rupees. Gold is not dealt in at 
Ger^'e, but at Thok Gerclie, a place about tw<» day'>‘ 
journey to the south-west There, a-' we were informed, 
traders bought it at lb rupee'- 2 ^er tola of about bso 
m'ains. This price, at Is. 4d. per rupee, would be about 
equivalent to £2 lf)S. Ibd. pei* ounce. AVhether the 
Tibetans were over-reached wouhb of course, depend on 
the purity of the gold. 

IViidino the arrival of the IN)m])r). Leno wa'- abG to 
execute some topo;jraphicai W(»rk. while 1 a,i^ain ^et up 
my theodolite and prepared for observations at nicht to 
dtUermiue the deviation ot the c<anpa^s. V\>r work ol 
this ->ort, I invariable set up tlu' iu'-trunamt by da\Iinbl, 
since it wa-' .ilmo'>t impo'-sibh^ to do -o wnli aocairacx Iin 

]am]>linht. 

Later in tlu' da\ a nu'-'-tailor (‘aiiit* from the I'uinl'o. 
wh() bad jmt arriw'd in the nati\'t‘ mcanqaneiit Ironi 
soiiir ruitlyino place, and we \\’ert' in[<n‘med that, a^ it 
wars nr)t his custom to ti'ausac-t business in tlu* <\*aiinc. 
he w'ould visit us early next morninp. e wsu'r i-tsidv 
to receive him earlv next rma’innc. but he kept u- 
waiting, (’ompanies of mcainte<l men. armed with mins 
and swords. began to appear, and there wots a ceu-iilerable 
display of force wutlnn DU yards of eiir tent". The delay 
of the Poiiibo seemed due to the desitV' to iiipu’es^ hi" 
own people with a sense of his importance, and it "eeined 
our duty to uphold oiii’ dignity in a correspniidiim manneia 
AMieii, alter noon, the great man was announceu, wa 
took time U) deliljerate. and tleu stmt him word that it 
was contiMiw tit oui‘ custom to attend to ini[><»rtant atiaii's 
till We had tinished i>ut midday rejtast. ITa\ inu <levoten 
about tW() hours to our siinple imal. wa* had a numnah 
spread for the Piunito in inv ttair. and invited him to 
enter and be seated. He had a-sumed that lim enmpany 
might enter ahjiig with Inin, Itut. tr* his displeasure, wai" 
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informed by Ramzan, who acted a^ interpreter, that we 
could not be induced to discuss any matter of business in 
pre'-ence of his servants. The menials being kept out¬ 
ride the interview went on. and proved eminently unsatis- 
lactory. AVe told him that we meant to travel towards 
the ('a>t, but had neither the intention nor the wish to 
,l:o near Lha^a, and we asked him f(jr assistance in obtain¬ 
ing giiidt's and trans}H')rt. He replied that he could not 
a^si^t O'- to travel in that directi(,)n without peniiisMon 
from hi*- snp;‘i*iovs, and. to obtain this permission, he was 
wiiling to <e]id xn Tiudok. H(‘ could imt receive a reply 
li'Min Uiidok in It"-- than sixteen da vs. and we could not 
])(>--!I)]y wait -r) long tr)ld Inm that we meant to go 

tn l>ai<ing. and Would sta our next d:iy, witli oi witlmut 
hi- .!--i-tain'e. This ^^'a- uirix* biau on ('iir part loi*. 
owuiu to tilt' -tate of onr eomnnssariat an<l transport, 
-Itch a journey would hax'e het'ii <|Uite nnpracticable. 
Motrovor. a I’uuiour had rt aeht'd ii-, doubtle-- originated 
h\ tlh‘ Poiiiln., that a it'W da\'s‘ niareh tt> tlie east of 
thore wa-.i large liody ol ('luikpas. Snlh it wars 
IK ee--ar\ to -t'ein ]■t'-olutt‘. So long a- we presented a 
hold tinnt \Mrli -oiiir lipptarranet' of -tivngth m reserve, 
rlc' dhh, r.in- wta'f not lilo'ly to u-e inwr again-t us. The 


-iri')!! ^^'e liK't wa- mostly p.!s«,i\r, ;i_nd tlie 
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The mounted men euiitinued to assemble, and their 
demonstrations had a very depressing etfect on uiir timid 
Ladaki caravan men, ^vho plainly showed that, if matters 
should proceed to extremities, no a^sij^tance could be ex¬ 
pected from them. Threats, made by the Poinbo and his 
people, were circulated, and we were warned that our 
progress ea^-twards could only be effected over their dead 
bodies. Underneath these attempts at intimidation there 



did Hot appear O) • ver\ much reality, and I ha*! no 
doubt that if nnlitiiig lieeame nece>-ar\' eur magazine 
carbines would be handled witli sUtJicieiil effect to dis¬ 
perse the eiieinv. Leiio had been ai)le to get liaan the 
trader. l)ilsuk Jlam. seine inlormmi'ai, whicli at the time 
seemed credible, conctaaiiiiL: the differtait routes, and \\t 
now Imped that this iuffjriiiatien nnebt bt serviceable. 
Alianduiinig oiir purpo-e tn advance ea^tu'ard'., w, aert‘t<I 
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to make for Kangri, where, at the annual fair held in the 
autumn, we might purchase butficient supplies and trans¬ 
port to enable us to reach Almora. The position of Kangri 
we did not know, but, according to JJilsuk Earn, there were 
tiiree practicable routes leading to it. The most direct 
route wa^ to the west of south ; another lav, at first, to 
the east of rroiith : and the third, the easiest but longest, 
lav for two marches in a westerly direction along the valley 
in which we were now camped. Having decided on the 
fir-t of thoe routes, we served out abundance of ammuni¬ 
tion to Leiio. Saiimaii, the two Sikhs, Hass, and twn of 
tile caravan men. with strict {.)rders that no shot was to 
be fired except by <)ur c<niimand. or in reply to the fire of 
the Tidetaii'-, (Jiir preparations caused great excitement 
among the armed men, more than two hundred in 
numl)er, who w'atched m from the eastern '>ide, at a 
dntaucc of aliout a (piartei' of a mile. They had their 
[tollies (do-^e by, and presented a rather formidable aj)pear- 
ance. --o that ihke ami I tlajiight righting not improbable 
We knit the cara\an m close order and went more slowdv 
th.iu muah that the >hc^e[) might imt be left behind. To 
nui ^iirpme, iit.t (j]i[tce'ition wan i.>fiered. and we began our 
<id\.Mico 111 the dirtM'linii Dilsuk ihiui had [icmited out. 
licit', however, w'o it»uld timl no track m.'r anv fea'^iblc 
hm ttf (omiu>, and wc were < ddigtal to turn westwards 
.'Joiic t!i*‘ td'-y \ L'ouio. Ihn iiajVemeiit •'e(‘iiied to 
indicate an mloiiiittn ot returning iaidcdc, ami explained 
lie tni,i!l\ ['a'-iiic Jituudo of tlit, Tihctam. 

liv.i- ncee-'.nv iii^w lo-^.tivh fora wa> acot^- the 
uioimt.iUi". ami tt>r ihm [tuif^o^e we Ctimped ,it the ^-aith 
-idt .a inma Uingm.i I haku 'L-n-har,,h.i;.^j|; Sult-[dacen 
O’t ''O watt.'L amt gia'>-'. Sijou after uiiloading^ we 
oh-^trvodi t-nr n; -mr* d mm' wh*' halted not fnr to the 
vo'-t, .!!!'! w- 'i. S'Ct-la..! Kanmaii to a-certam what they 
T < \ [M, t, ,1 ^^ait to guide us 
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westwards, but no doubt their cdiiet purpose was to keep 
us under observation. One (jf them asserted there was 
no route southwards across the mountains, but said that 
his own tent was only two or three marches distant, where 
he would be willino to sell us some rice. Ht also promised 
to t^uide us towards Kangri if Kamzan would be silent on 
the subject. 

From Thurgo (Camp there was a route leadnig to 
Tliok Jailing, where gold was said to be found, and to 
Kudok and Kangri, but the dread of punishment was too 
great for tlie man who had promised to guitle us, and he 
now refused to aceompany iis, even for one marL'h. in 
that direction. seriously thougdit oi trying t<.) force 

(Uir way unaided out of Tibet by the Kangri mute, but 
the ditficullies w'ere seen to be insurmountable, and we at 
length reluctantly agreed to return t<.> Ladak, having 
received a promise that guides and sufficient transport 
would be provided for us. There was nn\\' u prospect oi 
relief for our exhausted animals and an opportunity of 
attending to their sores. Xeither medicine nor external 
applications had been of any avail while they were daily 
loaded with galling burdens, but with otlier traiwprat in 
prospect I hL>ped fe>r permanent improvement, i caire- 
tully dressed their wounds, th(jroughly waslniig thtm and 
api)lying a solution ot per-chluride of mercury in the })ro- 
portion of i to ],(J(H) parts of waiter This task, which 1 
had to ])erform with m\' owui hands, wan tlie most un¬ 
pleasant W'hicli fell to my lot during the cour-e <4 tlu' 
expedition. The appearance of the -(Ues an<l tlnir smell 
were 'sickening, and, in two or tiiree cases, the leUieui 
applied at one -'pot emerged through other aperture- in 
the withers and back. 

As soun as the iresli transport had l)etn ohtjiued we 
left Tiiurgo on the return journey to Kadak. under the 
guidance ot an armed and w ell-imjUiited Tibetan e-cort. 
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We had not gone far when it became clear that we were 
to be led by a lengthy route, an arrangement which suited 
me admirably, as it provided an opportunity for the survey 
a wide tract of c(jiintry. To make sure that thi> course 
Would be adliered to. T at uiice vigorously proteste<l 
against it. and in^^isted on being taken the shortest way. 
hieing told tliat, by the short route, the passes were lottv 
and difficult, 1 acquiesced, with a bad grace, in the e'-cort’s 
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Tibetan^, \\liu only lisbtHl why the>o tlircc nuni weiv 
always eonhumned to carry load^ ^o that tlu-y arrived in 
caiijp after every oiie el>>e. 

As we proceeded it became difficult to find ^t^ood water, 
and, afterwards, water of aiiy sort hecame so scarce that, 
but for the yuides. w'e should scarcely have been able U) 
find it. The tiny sprin.as were ^^enerally concealed in 
narrow side vallets: >:rass alsi.) became scarce, and our 
wTetched animals fared so badly that two of them had to 
be shot. W'e found several skulls of otoh fiinnwn. (»r 
Hodysoiii, and probably living; specimens of this >heep 
were not far off, but time did not admit of our searclnni; 
for them. (.)ne fine lawd which we picked up near Camp 
4h wa- -37 niches lony and incla^s in circiimhat'iice at 
the l.jase of the horns. TTiis, accoLdinc to llowLind 
^^ an^s ** lit cords of ihe (hime/' whidi is tlie st.uidard 
authority on tlc' su])jt^ct, is undoubtedly ilie lar;^e>t known 
head of an uri'^ nnUfiu}}. 



CHAPTEK A 

(iood wjUjv- <isL-ent—HcirJ work—Departure of our escort— 

A[, Mint nil —( kiuie very —MiUed 1a yniicle— .VmicA- 

me I'ouies—Tryiny .i'''*ent to a hill station—Xet\^ ot Cbukpa>— 
(iiude- pro[* j^e an attaek—Division of xpoil—Ktze Chaka—• 
Ilalu .1 - liiifuicL'd '-lu^it inaiehe''—Dad '>tate of transport—Feel- 
me-of Tibetan-- touaid- I Europeans-i’ombu--—Taxe--—Curious 
bed.aMour of -u k mule—Du-t\ eamp—Frozen ink—^AYaterleS'- 
c<!mp“'^trane'^ ri\er—In -^eareli of Diuidor—FLi'-hine -ignaD— 
liehable now - of Duudor. 

T \ tlii- leiri ot tlm (•(iiiiitiy good water was dilticult to 
find, and day altor day wt‘ were oFligod to content 
with -iicli natural -olution^ of salt and soda, or 
-ill'll muddy mixtnn:'- a> tlie neigdihourhoud supplied. 
\\\* rould think of no inotlmd of ivnioviiig the salt and 
-Mia. hut hy iioihng the muddy liipiid and adding a mere 
[uncli <d pnwdoO'd alum a lairly clear waiter could lie 
oDtaiiU'd ihe privations of the wilderness, how'ever, 
havt then’ i omfien^-atiou-. and the springs of waiter, fre^h 
and [>’uro. mi wiiu h we at leiieth lighted not only relieved 
our .liiMetw out gavt’ -urii Keen eiijoyiiiedit as only tliose 
who ]ia\e 'Uftoii,! from -imilar iiiri mw uieiice can imder- 
-ta n-1 

AhoiiT a wa t - jrt’uan y fi'i.ui Tliurgo we approached 
th. rino -now-.ilabt momu mm <.d Lan Fohraug*. or Laii 
i'i o. -'I’ln -pmw tnm in uirasuriug ha'-es and 

o!''-iW'’ig im in igi.t -d tni- a- waal u- of Thachap (langri 
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and other prominent peaks. All .^ueh iiiountain> are 
cdooely associated with the ancient religious worship of 
the inhabitants. The wild hjrees of nature are per¬ 
sonified and deified: the goddess Devi espt.-eially is 
suppo->ed t(^ haunt the siiiumits and the pas>e>, where 
wand and frost and snow are in the CMunnion eour'^e of 
things. At the liead of each fre(]uented pass, travellers 
are supposed to make some offering tn this divinity. 
It may l^e only a rag, a scrap of sheep-skin, or a stoiito 
but in some places mounds or pillars of stone have 
been erected, and in others the struetures ate of the 
skulls of animals. 

At Kunzum iCamp oJ we halted to gi\e our beasts ut 
burden a two days' rest, and as soon a-^ our escort 
heard of our purpose tliev auiiouiiced tlu.'ii intention of 
departing. The direct roiito to Ladak, whali we had 
professed ourselves desirous (d following, lay by Kudo]':, 
a place which tlie officials at (dcrge and Tliingo -<cemed 
determined that \ve should not visit. Tlu- longer route 
gavt' Us ])etter geographical results, and the eser»rt, per¬ 
ceiving that w'e wore nra likely to alter our plans, 
reluved Us uf their cr>mp:iny l^iit left Us tin* guides. 

At Ivunzum the Vtiih^v afforded shelter from tin* 

wind, but wais s(_) narr<o\ a- lo rLiider the measurement 
of a hase-line rather trouhlesnme. Dn the hilD above 
the camp, where the wind was high and the tempeiatuie 
low. our Work had to he acc<juiplishtd undLr great diffi¬ 
culties. Leno and I observed and recorded li\' tiuus. lau 
t\en with thi'- divismu of labour the r'\[Mi-ure was pi-M- 
lougtHh and resulted in chills wliich ime. s..na.t*.d r* e..uise 
to tlu lueihcuv' cla.st Survt\'W(irk was divt rsjfit.d hv 
attention to the uncomplaining aiiimah, w hr)s,^ scres T 
w<ish,^-(i and dresSed, wltile Pike Went rait to make pr.j- 
visinii f«,r our larder. Yak wei>^ ph-nritul m tlie neigh- 
b‘)Uiii«)ud. aiixl one dav. looking from a hill station, I 
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noticed him busily dischargin<j^ hib carbine at a tine 
aniiiuil which would not yield. The stream of ‘oOd 
])ullets appeared to have no effect except to enrage the 
y;ik, and Piker's ammunition was soon exhausted. The 
attack had ])egun in a narrow’ valley w’ith steep sides, 
where there wais not very much chance for Pike if hi^ 
weapon failed him, but he contrived to reach a large 
projecting rock inaccessible to the pursuing yak. His 
urgent signals sliowed that he wa- in straits, and I at 
once dispatched Xurhu ithe Laclaki shepherd) with 
amuuinitK.iii. which lie speedily delivered. The next 
re[)ort of the ride w'as the death-knell ot the animal 
which had made s(_) g(_)ed a deience. Alter the carcase 
had het‘11 skinned and cut u}), we went m search of 
jinother \ak which had been wounded. Por a couple of 
hours we tiackrd him and a tliitd wlueh had joined him, 
and at last I was uldt* to get a long slmt. hut he galloped 
aw ay as it uninjured. 

"idle ettt'ets of tilt atlllespl U'l'lC Conditions at tllCsg 

.iltitudes St'.'111 ^d ciu'musly inconstant. Here, at lihliuO 
tetu abovt the st_‘a, most nt the Argiiiis cnniplaiiied isf 
beadaclu', though .it givMttU' Hevatmus tliev had sufftu'ed 
no ineonvenien<n . Sn distressed were thev now’ that 
tlie\ re{list'd le [»aitake ('1 tile tresp m^‘at wliie'h was their 
fav(unite i.eiie, (ill tile hist day at Cani}i ol, w’as 

.ils,. ill. I'Ut 'saniihin. 1 riss. ainl the twu Sikhs were not 
aitert*‘d. Ihi'sf (it (iin ( eiiUMUx w he siiK'ked toiind 

s. -na dntieiiity ni giuntMiiu tht ir taste. The pipe was 

t, isd> lighten, hm \ig-0)Us suetmu w.is rupiired t,. keep 

tin s.ieaU’f' iiug tilt in e>.isO ne* . and tin \i<>leiir(‘ ej 
teis s. f ue ijiMfi til.in the satisfai i!<,ui was 

U.Ttl:, :;..t ►•V. M !■. hk,- I'lk^. w^U- 

V" '' l!"ll-.lunk,.l- 

i ■■ “ ■■'■'iv, l.rit 1 UM^ at tlic 

" ‘‘-I' 1 nf cj,,. cailillt-. 
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and also by the diminution in the heat they gave out. 
The latter may seem a matter of small account, ])ut it 
resulted in wax clogging the candle-holder and blocking 
the upward passage of the dame. 

Between Thonchu tCamp 40 ) and Kunzum we had seen 
little or no game, a fact which seemed attributable not 
to the presence of nomads but to the comparatively low 
altitudes. Bower, in the narrative of his plucky journey 
across Tibet, states that antelope are seldom found ])elow' 
Id,000 feet, and w^e in our wanderings never saw' ene at 
a low'er level. Here they w'ere in great numbeis, but 
W'ere so wild that w'e could seldom get wdthin range for 
an effective shot. 

At Chukyar d’amp oH ’ I was fortunate enraigb to sheK)t 
a fine bull yak after a long and rather exciting stalk. The 
temperature W'as very low', and in skinning the carcase 
W'e had to keep ourselves wairm by ineam (.»f a lire nf dry 
dung, which wais fanned into a glowing nnn^ by a steady 
breeze. In the process of cutting up, how ever. e iraind 
the natural heat (.>f the aniniab< body sufficient. The 
men ti^ok to camp as much ini-iit as could be metl and 
also as much as could be cariied ici our next marcb. but 
they were (kweloping a ta^te for '^port, and m \t day tluw 
sliot another yak. (.)nly the threat <sf dt'ju’iving tlu m of 
their ammuniti<'>n Ciuild make them bt^litwa* that we 
objected to w'antr^n slauglittu’. 

r'-ually Bike <'»r I went on ahead of the caravan, the 
guidc'^ having explicit and often ispeated iii'^tructions to 
halt at any place, which they con^ideiv^l 'suitable tor 
camping ground. After leaving f'amp L wa^ eager to 
reconnoitre, and wdth one of the guides fuisbed iar in 
advance. lio[)ing to obtain irom a commanding lieigbt a 
good view of tlit‘ surmundmg coiuitiy. A'e i'^ a(d]<‘d a 
spot with a tew ''luall po<>B of mode]’at*‘l\ goctd w:iter 
and t)lentv ot gra^^-. where my guide'^ignalh-d t< • nie in 
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halt. He promptly reiiioved the saddle from his pony 
and 1 speedily follo^Yed his example, supposing that this 
was to be our resting-place for the night. We took our 
frugal midday repast of bread and meat, and then, 
leaving our animals louse among the grass, set out on 
loot to\\uid'> mme adjacent hills. AMien we had finished 
out ifconnaissance we rrtutned to the pools, but found 
no ^igii <d‘ the caravan. In my eagerness to explore the 
neiglilxuirhood I had th<:>ught t<Mj little of the weakness 
ot the ttau'^port animals, which now with difficulty could 
travel ten mile-, a day, a distance which my guide and I 
laid t'xcet'ded a good deal. e therefore sought our 
])Oiues, but they, rejoicing in their liberty, would not 
bo caught. I’lit-y seemed to delight in the annovance 
they gave, circling round us and approaching s('» near 
that I could once or twico touch them but wars uualde 
to gra“-[) head collar. L ^ucct^eded at lengtli in 

grttmg hold <4 the guide's pony, hut nil effort-to catch 
mvoWH, uliieli wa- of stronger hiiild, failed. The lar^e 
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iiKnintaiii on tlie north-east, and I set out with one man 
towards the soiitli-we>t where there was a loft\’ raii.^'e 
wdiic-h seemed likely to suit our purpose. For a huiir 
time I stru^^^led to reach the top), hut the sides ^vere 
of loose shale and very precipitous. I dreaded luivine to 
return to camp hattled, and for liour^^ kept ^ua'^everiiiyly 
at u'nrk until I was rewarded hy ivacliine the crest. 
wher(‘ I was aide to ideiitily Lan h'olauuu and otlitu' 


I 



I’lM -uov i\i, ( t, V i ‘ i :t.i i ' 

peaks which had ht^eu rixtoi. ddie m< ii with T.i-ajo tho 
C)ppo^ite si(k‘ of the vailcv. man\ mile'> di'^tant. Icul het n 
told to keep a U'ond Inok-out tor Uic. aud -n Well dad tlhW 
carry out this order that hetore the piilai at my hdl 
station wais ci)m[dete. it wa^ u-ed a^ a point in Lciio- 
r>hsta‘vatiuii-. Xtrxt <lay tht^ tlaodoiitc w\w with ui'oat 
la hour carried to thi- la w station, a i id car* iul oh-i i \ at uais 
Were made, which completed tlir n^^dctic lilt .i-ui'ciiaait'- 
at this camp. 
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Before we left Camp 57 a few Tibetans arrived with 
supplies tor the guides and the men in charge of the yaks. 
The coming of these men seemed to cause a good deal of 
excitement, which was explained when Eamzan found 
leisure to lepeat to its the news they had brought. It 
Wcis reported, he told us, that two of the Chukpas who had 
been liit by Utam Siuj^h near Camp 31 had died. The 
Chuk[)a'^ were much dreaded by the peaceful Tibetans, 
and the tidings gratified and cheered the guides, as well 
a^- inspired tliem with a ^^■h(Jle^ome respect for the 
caihines. The report seemed the more satisfactory to 
the natives beeaust^ tliev belit^ved there was then a band 
(ff C'hukpas in our neighlxauhood. Our visitors 2)rofessed 
theinst'lves most eager to attack the robbers, and we were 
int^av^ted ill eliciting their plan ot campaign. Their idea 
(»f fiehting wa- to ^eiid us tornake the onslaught wliile 
thev o mauled behind to defend our cam}). After this 
divnioii i)t labuiir the plunder was to be divided also ; we 
'-heuid hand nxer tlu* yaks and -^hee}:) to our allies, and 
letain til*- mu[e'> and }xaue^ t(_)r oiir'-elves. To the simple 
Tibetan-> the ariangtanent seemed jmt and fair, especiallv 
a- without the inferniatinii they had eiveii we siu.^uld not 
have known that the nhbtu's and their bnntv wxuv at 
hand, < Mir nniOt*'' aiui tlaar irnnds wt*re giaeviju'-'lv dis- 
appi lilted when wt^ toh] tliem that W(* hail no guarrel 
witii the-e CbukiM-. and would not attack them exee})t in 

'^elr-delrUiet^ Mr t-r the rerMVtUW Ilf oUl' eood-.. 

Th- vnit-m -H,n d^^]>arre(l, and the guide-, when free 
from the constraint o[ their pre-ence, hecaiiie (juiti* 
ire lally mwaid- m. ^ )ib^ .them wa- t-pecially cheeiful 
..mi bird woikiiu.and iM.th a— nted in laiilding }.)iliars on 
I'Muit" oi Mb-Mj\atain Ihty. (g cour-e, did nr)t iinder- 
Oiiai tie- [MUj.MM ig t],. }allar-. but Were sutmried with 
Saino- aie -iraime ]aople: they do 
oW' ^tiaiim' ooai’'.,. hut then’ servants 


-ti uta'' ti'iiw 
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must obey. Unfortunately, Eanizan, like many better 
men, did not live up to his own theory of duty. 

Our daily fare wa^ plain and admitted of little variety, 
t sually, for a second cour'^e, we had a small shape of rice 
boiled in water, but at thi> season on these chill altitudes 
this was almost invariably served half-frozen. One even¬ 
ing Leiio sent to ask Us to partake <,)f a sWeet dish which 
his cook had prepared, and thi>, simple as it wa-^, we 
found a pleasant change. “Halwa‘* was its name, and it 
consisted of flour, ghee, and a little su^ar. 

Our marches here were short, for die transport animals, 
under-fed and over-w<)rked, were very emaciated. From 
the guides we gained much inf ('urination concerning the 
localities, lakes and rivers of this part of the country, and 
the descriptirais we received were afterwards corrohoiated 
by a friendly and intelligent olticial named Xvmget Sring, 
to whom we were otherwise indel>ted for assiv.tance. W e 
observed many indications of good-will on tlie part oi 
natives wlio were not olhcials, and (.‘nl\' the lUk of detec¬ 
tion by the l\_)Uibos prevented them frean gi\iug at an\ 
time iiiformatiou and active help. Apart irom the ^jiecial 
purpo-'C for which the}' were empl(.>}'ed, our guides wen* 
not unc<*mmunicative, and we could (»cca'-ionally gather 
fragments relating to their cu-toms or ti> the hanhliip-, oi 
their daily life. 

The Tii)etan'> ai’e poor, and ->uch pos>.es-,i,)]m tliey 
havt^ coii'-ist (T tit‘H-ks and lietiU. yet tliev are hoavily 
taxed. One tax, collected by the Pombo^. is levu^d in 
money or in kind at the rate ot ali'-nit do rupees tor 
every dOO sheep and six vak^- whicii the natives own. It 
is undei’stood to be the duty r)t the i^Jmbo'- to hand ovt.*r 
the proceed'- to the (Tovernnieiit at Lha-a: but the 
Pciinhos are a]>pomted only fnr three \ear-. and then pay 
i^ little nu.»re than nominal, coii^i^tiiig <>1 -.onio tea. (*iotb. 
and fo<a.l. s(j that they are popularly ctedited with ivtain- 
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for their own u^e no small part of the amoimt 
contributed by the population. To what persons they 
hand the balanct* is doulnful, but it seems probable that 
the contributions pas^ through the hands of several 
grades <.)f oftiLaals. and that only a small portion of the 
total reaches its proper destination. The second tax is 
collected f>y the Lauia< w'ho, in the case of non-payment, 
either punish tlie defaulters theinNelves or eni[)loy the 
Pom bo-, to eiiiorce the exaction-^ in accordance with the 
'^acred h{\v hook of the country. The most common form 
of punishment i*^ by tine, but imprisonment is also 
awarded. Tin-' penalty, howtX'er, is (_)iilv inflicted in 
Lha-a .iiuh perluU)-. Shigatze, and the criminals im- 
prni nied are nio'-tly thievt^s. The health sentence is passed 
only in Lha-«:i, anh (»nly on murdeivm and '-pies: it m 
caiTit d (Hit h\ tying the culprit in a yak-skin and throwing 
him into the ri\aa 

the inaiiicu' in whicii the Tibetans (lispf)'-e (_)f their 
dt ad -'oeiii'. -'omto\hat akin to that m U'>e among the 
Pai'-'oe-. d’ht bodie-' are carried to the top nf a high 
mountain, wltere the\ are cut up and left to liecome 
tho fooh f .f r:i\ ell-'. 


I ibt tan h.ihit'' ,irt* in om* re-,peet curiously different 
tioiti tho''i‘ I it Iniiopt.iii n lo ui 1 1 a 1 1 iot_‘r-'. In Scandinavia 
oi‘ in S\\ it/» ru 1 id. ttie tfi-k'' and herd-' :tre driven from 
Til' hijl-' t< > tic at tilt* a[>[)r'ia'‘h ot winter, l)Ut iii 

Wt^tfin 1 iImU ih. -hoi‘|i anil eoat-, jr^ driven to the 
i(itt\ gO'Uiah who!: tie -'ll ov begin-, to eUinhtr tin-* 
V.iih V- Ti-e lelght- ,tre rMii'.tllUtlv texpn.ed to W iuds 
wliuh "Wdp tleiii C’. ai et Mh.w, VO that they usually 
|u. V. nt v.iiii ptvta!‘. r\,!:hiii|e [or the hard\ floekv of the 
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tew data on which to ,^‘enfrali^e. Xo well-uiarke<l limit 
could be traced, but probably little sncjw lie^^ all the year 
round in ^^^estern Tibet under 20,000 feet. 

The conditions here were trying for the transport 
animals, and though relieved of their burdens and care¬ 
fully tended, ^^ome ol them became weak that they 
had to be shot. One very line mule, which liad regularly 
carried the instruments, behaved s(^ strangely at (’amp 01 
that we were concerneel about her. When dri\'eii out to 
grass she proinj3tly returned to camp and took up a 
position close to my tent. Then, slujwing syniptoins ot 
colic, she lay dr)\Mn partly on my tent, at a s})ot close 
to the medicine chest, from which large doses of opium 
and calomel were thereafter taken and pourt^l down her 
throat. Having a g()od con->titution and a tough inside, 
the animal survived both the colic and tin* medicine. 

Thi> neighbourhood contained many lakes winch s]i,>\ved 
signs of a great contraction in area. The salt lake at 
the west of ivaze Chaka must formerly have been several 
hundred'' e>f feet deeper than ne‘\^^■■ At some nlaci*" we 
Were troubled witli dust, but m this respect Camp (.'d was 
by far the worst. 

By the beginning of ()ctober tlu* iinnimuni themioiarttn’ 
tell to witliin a few degrees ot ztn’o 1\. and smui after 
sunset it wa^ inipossihh^ to write witli ink. The liquid 
fmze in the liottle unless it was lield in the hand, and in 
that ca^'C the drop on the [>en nil) became htuoiv it 

could b(_ tran^teiTt'd to paper. T was f)hiige<l to K'cord 
ohst^rvations in ptuicil and subsequently lo transcribe• 
them by the camp tire, or in a sunny place screened fr<jm 
the cold wind. 

The guides now told us that our way was ti.ovards 
Bunelor. wdiich was in a far e'tf. but tlit nearer we 
approached it, the m*uv unc-rtain the\ s^-, med as te> 
See I., lout UsU. 
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what direction to take. They promised to tind suitable 
camping ,i;ruund with abundance of water, but in this 
they did not alway.-= succeed. At iNJarchok (Camp 6th the 
aniuiaU liad to be provided with water olaaiaed from 
melted snow. Fr(.uu this point, however, we had a view 
of a fairly laree '-tream, and the prospect of camping 
beside It next day kept out spirits up. In the morning 
we looked hjr the strtaini, luit could perceive no trace (>f 
It : \vt' cliiul^ed a '-tretch of risin;^ ground which cran- 
manded a view along the valley, hut nr) running water 
touid be Seen. \et we had not ]j»et'n deceivi^d ; the river 
dal exist, but flowed intermittently At C'liugnangina 
Camp i>7t W'e iound that it wui^ the hal)it ot the stream 
to Msit that ^pnt about noon, and to cr)ntinue its course 
during tile re^t r>t the day, hut promptly to stop wlieii 
mgiit "et in Thi^:* peculiarit}' wa- doubtless caused 
partly b\ tlu- arumn of the suii on the ice or siiow, and 
partly b\ the poroin naturo m[ tlie iiver-he<h but We had 
not nuir iM makr a muiute iuve-^ngati(.ci. W'e attempted 
to '>torc watrr hy < <)iNtructiiig a -uuill dam, m the hope 
of olu.iimng a ]>iire -apply. Ihit oui t tfojus \vtjiv vain; 

tilt flow tit rh-L-t d tilt' -toitMl -U[)[)!_\ vanished tliruugdi 
tlu gi-Mind. aiel wo hul t*i 1 m‘ >..uiom with the mutldy 
w'attu whieli cane- at uu.im.Jv. ^,11], j( p ironi a 

n^ w ly-. )pt ‘lit- d '-lUiot' 

Wo wula'd to a^o. it,on tlo portion.,f tlu place called 
loiuahu'. wb-'-.' vt ry • xntt iio^^ no\v '-^-emotl dtaihtfuh and 


w i- ,i s , [ao.h u a (rg, , net:! 
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and an alpenstock was used to ali^n the sun's rays so 
that the surveyor in the valley could make hi> si.^naL 
visible to the men on the hilh who in turn, though 
untrained, were able to use a >ec(md mirror with ^uthcient 
exactness. Here we spent three days in surveying, and 
then resumed our march. We had not ;cone far when we 
met liamzan returning from Ifundor, <iccnmpaiiied by two 
natives of the place, which we w’eie told W’as distant two 
days' journey 
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1 >AMZAX and new fririicls troiii iiundor informed 
^ iis that tlu‘ L^^nlh() had pniu* to Ladak t(j purchase 
])arh‘\- and other supplies tor his own people, and since in 
Ills ;i]>stsi<a there was little [)ro]mbiiity ot the nomads 
pro\i<hng Us w'ith sutrioient tran-]>ort for tin* naiiainder 
of iiur I'nirnov. ^vt• res,,hod lo art indopondeiitly of them, 
Foi>rang was tht* inain'^t villago m British tt-rritoiy, and 
thitinu’ wo ‘Im id^ d to ^hiid Kain/an to p)‘i.cu]*e tin' in'Cos- 
saiw animah. Ih noich talking an-l libornl piTiniiso^ he 
o.ntll\eht to '.hi,Ml ,1 g.U'ba hut ! 1'>]>«•] ly could h,^ hc>ipo]it 
(ii i». a!''t il. Mid I had p. giv him mino. \\ c. had 
iont t-'"*' i": " Us, i\t-s lunl rii^ 'Mravan nien. hnt 
tin haii'‘\ v\..s .ihic-T li-h iip. ami Hamzan warn ui- 
-tiu't^d I'* .uaang. f i ir.-h supply, a- well for 
eb,..pp‘.i -iraw i.a lar ,in:m.iL Um ordej-.. \tore to 
ha-^tmi. i.'U i. w m n. hum p. .tart, and in ivply 




PIKE'S LOJTi OF COLD WATER. 


to my remonstrances he made such ridiculous and im¬ 
possible excuses as are commonly used by Ladakis, 
asserting that he would certainly make up for lost time 
by travelling night and day. 

Our progress to Eundor was slow and on the way we 
had difficulties and annoyances to overcome. The 
weather had become very cold, and when, as on the 
mornings of October Isth and IDth. the thermometer 
sliowed a tem2:)erature within of zero F., I was tempted 
to pay less attention than usual to my ablutions. Pike, 
how’ever, Avith the rigour of a Spartan, abated no jot of 
the morning ceremony. INP' occasional use of water 
raised by the eamp tire a little al)ove the heezing point, 
was regarded ])y him as a sign of luxurious softnc'-s. H(‘ 
was unmoved ])y accidents of the weather, and \\lien the 
water Avas changing to icicles or when only uniiU'lted 
snow Avas at hand, lie only rulihed the more A'igoi'ou^ly. 
"When our tent was so situated as to catch the first rays 
of the morning sun, a difference of temperature was A’ery 
perceptible ; but we could not always haA'e thi'^ advantage. 
A trying part of my ^^()rk was the observation of C’ollie's 
portable barometer at seven in the morning and nine in 
the evening docal time), an operation in wbiL*h gloves had 
to ])e discarded. In un}>acking the instrument, in reading 
Its indications and repeating the readings until three of 
them agreed to witliin of an incln and in again 

packing up the iiisnumenr. a good deal of time A\as 
occupies], and my fingers often he('ame so numljed that 
the Work hnd to be intennpted till the circnlatiwn wa^ 
resttjred. 

Thtn We had a good dvea! of amuwanee from the want 
of a moderately competent caraxan l>a-hi to -ee that onr 
order*'', w ha/h xvere la. ver exacting. Wf.le duly carrit-d 
out. The men could Hot In- trii-teii tM do a- they 
told unless tliev were uiahr eMn..tai!t "np^a-xn]' m and 
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sometimes their disobedience was proYokino-. Instructions 
were given that certain of the animals, being unlit for 
work, should be exempt from carrying burdens. The 
orders were clearly understood by the men, and then 
disregarded. To the worst offender, callous to the 
sufferings <.>f the mules, I administered two blows with 
a stick which disconcerted him so much that he lay down 
on the ground and howled that I had killed him. The 
iu'-ty voice m which lie bewailed hi^ piuiishuient showed 
that he had received no injury, but ridiculous as his 
behaviour wa-, the necessity of enforcing compliance 
with orders ])y such means was exceedingly disagreeable. 

The two Rundcu' men whom Kamzan had introduced 
into our camp Were accompanied l»y two large and u^dv 
dog*-. ()m.‘ of them very sooii showed a grt*at antipathv 
to ^traimei’'', hut a> he kept at a respectful distance from 
me. 1 tiieiiight little about him. As he became more 
accU'^toiued to our presence he seemed to lay aside his 
tuiiiiit\, aii<l when \\ e leached the Churti wateu’shed he ap¬ 
peared (juite fruaidly. P>ut hi- fiieiidship wa- feigned, for. 
oh-t rving me <lelencele>-, engaged m the needful work of 
collei'tiiig dung tor fue], he* t(M>k advantage ()f the 
Opportunity and -eized me liy the calt. My position was 
<li-tinetly di-agrei*abb‘. Inn. at h*ngth. tlie biute loo-ened 
111- hold and I wa- able to ivaeli my nfli*. I^)y that tune, 
bow'ewa', he wa- m full at and ]>iv-enied such a 

-mall amt rapiillv-inoviu^ target that the hullet- did him 
mt harm. 


Uumlor. w. toued we- nothing more than an encamp¬ 
ment ot noiiuid-. tliir guide- bad led n- to believe that 
b^vc^* ono. but tliougli, a- regards area, it 
btrc‘ , Mii’or.K ing tie \alio\ ruimnig ^^a^t and south of 
^ Oi-. 1.0 vo' Could -t e, wei’e few and 
X. doubt the numerous side 
xatev- wi:e< .nnad -a.A, r nn.l giuzmg [or rattle, nm] 



- PRESEXTS" FROM POMBO. 
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concealiuent tlie Chukpas, were also sparsely 

inhabited. Soon after we liad pitched our camp at 
Kainoyo.:?nia, the Eundot Pombo's De 2 ntty, ^S vinget Srin>r, 
paid ns a visit. He gave us milk and cheese, nominally 
as iwesentr, hut really in the ho])e of receiving a more 
valuable gift. In our route there were, at no great 
distance, two rather difficult ^^asses, and our j^^^tpose was 
to cross these and then wait fur the return of fuir men 




I.'vll'.i, (U.VtIlIl NLAl. IHl lA (l’A-«-i. 


from FobiMUg. AVe entered into iit^gotiatif.an witli 
Nvmget ^>rinu. and after much talking, he agreed to '^ell 
us barley and t(» -«upply us with ten vak'^ at tlie rate d 
twelve anna'? per march toi taich animab lor at lea^t tliree 
day'?. This arrangement "^uited Us ver\ wt'll and wa'- 
probably an advantametui- one for \\mgft Siing. In 
such circum''tanee^ it wa" the eU'-tom of the oTli<*ial'' to 
commandeer the aniiuah or refpiuvd. i.ut 
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never to hand over to the owner the payment they 
received. 

Xyuif^et, a cheertul man and well disposed towards ns, 
agreed to accompany us till we should meet the men from 
Fobrang. Having set out from Himdur. we advanced 
on the ar^cent of the Xabo La, and. preparatory to 
cro^^ing the ridge, camped for the night at Larcha. 
Here the heigdit was about 17,480 feet, but no incon¬ 
venience was felt by any of tlie men. except Tara Singh 
\\ho com})lain(Ml of a headache, due probably to an over- 
al)uudant meal the previou'. day. The Xabo La had been 
mentioned to us as not high, a description which I would 
not 'piite adopt. The e.istern slope we found gradual and 
ea'>y. WT passed a very large glacier which projects well 
into the main valley, its foot being at an altitude of about 
IT.Tnp feet. Lreguent halts were necessary to rest the 
men and aiiunals. but witiiout t (.)0 mucli exertion we 
reached the t«.)p. There we found the Usual heap of stones 
and skulh, and this aifoj-ded us '.oiiie shelter from the 
coid we-t wind when we proceeded t<.) boil thermometers 
for tht'dotei'mination of tlie height Tw'o caravan men 
-^iqg'lied nioro etfectnal prot^'ctioii ])\ holding their lilthv 
and vil< -smelling ^laag^'-km^ round luro nud at length the 
various dithoultir- in the way of lighting the candle were 
ovorcomt-' The hyp^oncger '>ci‘ron adinirablv 

do^ignod that, a^ ‘*0011 tlio caudlo was !ig']ite<l it 
bunu-d tivoh' and without w\i^tt\ no additional shelter 
bt.aim ro-puivd He hvp^oiaf-tor>> gavo rlie altitude as 
ri Idle ;iu*-roid bar .lur tf-r wludi I carried went 
bef >w iia'lie-,, tlit^ l<>Wt^^t ]n')int tt) wdiich it was 

giakju.itod, ,ind k fac^t. '^lauviug an estimate<] 

altituth' ot hat hoight the instruiiient wa.aild 

havt iiHKeatt n I'a*] t] na rli.iiiisiii been c(.ai''tructed for 
givatt r tlr-vatiMie. it e im^iu.Mblo t<.) ^ay. but the error on 
tills occaM.ai Wa-, vartickut to >lak\ that for altitudes over 
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about 18,000 feet, this instrument was valueless. Nearly 
all aneroids record too small a barometric 
great heights : their errors increase with the height, and 
at great heights no two instruments even by the same 
maker, when placed under the same conditions, record the 
same pressure. Their errors can only be detected by 
comparison with the mercurial barometer, or liypsoiueter 
on the spot. As a ruloj our aneroid was compared 
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morning and evening with ('ollie's portufde mercurial 
barometer, but we never u^ed the latter in^tiuiiient at 
parses, only in camp. 

The Naho Ica wa'^ undoui>te<lly the hii^lu'-t point the 
caravan had reached, but le\\ nt weie serrawly artecteil. 
Leno. Tara Singh, and two Argun- canplaiiifd ot liead- 
aches, and Sanmaii*- iace aiul hand- iHjcanie -^woHt.ai. 
All of Us had to make iregueiit luilt- lor a minute .a* two 
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to regain breath, a cireiiuistance which affected Pike a 
good deal, and to me was very distressing. Here Sanman. 
as at earlier stages of our j(jurney, showed himself lazy 
and disobedient, caLi^in,c more trouble than his assistance 
was worth. He would liave l^een much improved by a 
s<.)und heating, which neither Pike nor I cared to inflict. 

l>escending the Xab(j La. we entered a narrow, rather 
steep, and very stony valley, frum wdrich we passed into a 
l)r(>ad valley almost destitute (.d grass, where the mules 
and ponies had to sulisi^t on a few handfuls of corn and 
tlh' little water that was not frozen. Fortunately, as we 
ad vanned wr toiind a better '-upply of grass and w'ater. 
H(‘r(‘ we halted tor a day and [ eompleted the system ed 
triangulation by eonneeting it wuth Tartary Peaks, X(.)S. 

1 and d. of the (ii’eat Trigononietrieal Survev (>f India. 

ta-k 1 liad fortunately aceomplidied before the 
then(b)hte wa^ daiiifiged by an accident. At the hill 
'^tati<_>ii lit.IV. on b)ctober lUth. the cr>ld west wind was so 
violent that tht^ in‘>trament was blown over, thougli large 
^toiio^ bad been }>iled ronud the ^tamh Leiio liad par¬ 
tially lu'okon It- ],ill -o that it was not irretrievablv 
flt^-trovt'd. l)iit It wa- -o d imaged that turther work 
wit It It wa- out of the giie-tioii. I) urine lour months 
the tluodolite bad }>ro\i(|ed nie with the means n£ 
intoi'e-tinu em[>l(y ntoiit. for trw days or nights had 
pa-^ed without ni_\ t.ikine (dtber tiuav-trial or astivno- 
mieai oh^(‘rvacion-. and to my regret, this oceu- 

[>iition wa- Coin*. 

Had It m»r both lor tie* i-nttinL; wind, W(' might liave 
hngeiodi ami admnad the panorama of ma]e-tie mountain- 
wbieli ext^mdu bi brU^,av u-. many of tin ir -^ummit-’ being 
tdotlu u wiiii pti’potuai -now. At lea-t three ('>! the peak'^ 
wbleb Wo o}i-^i.\ou W el'e o\t_r iJl.tHH) tret 111 height, and 
ilouotl- -- otia Won a- high. Within tlm depression 
whieh tiiw omlo.rd law H\ap Clio, or Lake Tivh, as 
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ellbv calls it. To the north of this lake was a lofty 
mountain with rr)iin(led summit, the hei;^ht of which 
we endeavoured to ascertain : our eiiorts. however, were 
unsuccessful as the rounded top presented not one 
feature which could possi])ly be recoo-nised from a second 
station. 

Xyinget Sring. Kassouia, and ^oiue of the caravan men 
to whom our homeward route was to >oine extent familiar, 
asserted that there were no more high passe?? to cross, 
only a “ kunka,’' or low puss, and two others of lusignifi- 
caut height. 

A careful examination which I made oi the h>fty range 
we^'t of the Cd)o, did IK a tend to ]>t‘ar out tludr 

statement, l)ut still Ihissoula [)er^isted m hi> opinion 
We moved on and (*aiuped at a eheerh*^^ wlmi’t' 

no find Could lie found and wliere the stream was froztai 
to a Solid mass. Thi-> was at Thakcho Kara iC’amp 7*o. 
IT.hOO feet in height This place wa^, in tact, vn/y little 
liefiw the level of the top of the pass, the a-cent heing ->o 
very gradual that tln^ highest point could not ea-ilv l>e 
iletermmed. Here wais Kassoula's “ konka.’' identical 
with Aymget Wring's “ Jvone La” and tiie “ Kepsang 
Pass” of the maps. Siiow' had fallen, but not -^o as to 
prevent tlie aiiimaL troiu finding a -canty ^upjdy ot the 
langma gra^s of the regi).)n. The-e diimh iwaut^. owing 
to daily marche-. scarcit\' of io(.)d and water, and the 
"CVere cold, were reduced to a pitiahK* condition 
Several of tinaii were trozen to death and njan> ot tln'm 
had to l>o '-hot. Tn the morning- my fir-t (pu-'-tion wu-. 
** How many deaths during the nightWhen I think 
of thi-^ portion of our jouiaiey it soeius woinlei-ful that any 
ot oiir iniile'- or ponu^s snrvivt.nl to rtaich .Ladak Hie few 
Tiljetau ponic'- we had land hetter th.in the i.aher 
aiiim il-. f(.)r tia-.y had tht^ habit [niwiiig tlie -ii»>w 
till the grass beneath wa- hud Itar*.. and the\ hamu]t.red 
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with their hoofb on the iee in*search of water, now and 
then with success. Xear the camp there was noticed an 
unexpected visitor, a bald-headed coot, which had been 
attracted by the presence of so many animals in the 
des(datiun of the mountains. The poor bird, like our 
l.)ea^t^. was quite exhausted and was easily cauf^'ht by 
the iiieii, who were ordered to ^jut an end to its misery 
and ^ave it imm a liiyi.'-ering and painful death. 

Of all the member^ ot our caravan, Itassoula showed 
the nii»t wonderful iinpervKnisiie^^ to cold. In such 
wt'atlier it wa^ impnrtant to have proper footyear: boots 
were iinduubtedly the worst, unless so lame as to admit 
with ea^e two pairs of the thickest woollen socks; but 
Kass(^nla. whether riding or walkin^u \vould wear nothing- 
in prefei’enee to a east-otf pair of my l^oots, cvhich he 
never fastened. This man, beside^ his profe^'.ional attain- 
meiit^, had ''Mine slender accranplishments which made 
hmi useiul in another way. lie was from Ladak, where 
the lanuuay^* '-[rdveii is iUu.ui, and he w'a^ the only man 
in eur camp who could write a letter in Bhoti. When 
we Were ^endiiiu tc Ladak for help, a letter wau necessarv 
t<t t;entirm tla* worth et (Uir iiie'-'seiiufr, aii<l f<:)r the writino 
()f tbi'-i letter the '■'t’l'vices tair C(Mjk w^ere impressed, 
d hu wtak. hewtxtu’. [irtjved almo'^t he\(jnd hm powers; 
when tile t ^rder'^ w'hitdi WtU’e to Inriii tlie nrouiidw'ork of 
tht^ t'pmle ^vt're I'the.ir-rd rohiui, lie kept mutteiine t<.) 
him-t If and tleai pl•<M•^^(U‘d to wa’ite : hiit it wa^ easv to 
-tr t’oat tho w'onh he u-rd Wore parth Blmti, partiv 
1 furl .-fun. ind puaiv, <}• aihtirtroui t)ther t<*neut^s. 
All mthrt- O' adilsre to i-ne laimuac^-wure hopeless, and 
wh»-ii. ;ttter nmeh laho n\ tht* <-[)i-*tle wa^ hnisli^Ml it \vas 
\( IV .].* ihilnl wh o m^ aniiie v..m. <-r w-htuhtr it had a 
imamne t'li.oil o-ptat to what lie had ]>een 

told to ^ay, and do,dot!.-- did -o. only pretendin.o to read 
the letter U" It ri!iadi\ -t<a >d 1 >urnm- the whole ui this 
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labour the puzzled look on his solenin countenance was 
the cause of much merriment. 

In these trying times our spirits were supported by 
Kassuula’s assurance that a gurram jugga/* or ‘■warm 
spot/* was not far off, but thi^ place of comfort wa^ still 
too far oh* fur our purpose. At I’agrim. where we found 
a small nomad encampment, the guide who had been 
sent with llamzan to Lutkum returned in the comi^any 
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ot two Lutkum men. but witliout liamzan wine he iii- 
tbrmed us, wa^ ill and imalde to travel. To arrange t^r 
assistance we sent Ltam ]>a"k witli (.aie of thest> new¬ 
comers, but fre-'li dittieiiltU'- awaited u^. Tlie Kuialor 
men were naturally impatieiu r<> return t<> their liom^-''. 

inter was clo-mg in upon them . tbeie weiv two pa-'-e- 
behind them, and hjr all then trLUiide they did not expect 
to receive one anna. N\ e otiered an increase ot pay. luit 
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without avail, thi* all our negotiations were with Xymget 
Sring and were carried on in our camp apart from the 
other Kiindor men, who, there is little doubt, knew 
nothing of the bargaining. As soon as night set in these 
men Ijolted and took their yak^ with them, and, what 
wa^ vexatiouv, they went unpaid, so that we liad to 
eiitru^^t the money to Xymget Sriug, who. with a >irnle, 
undeitook to satis!y them. 

At l‘agnm our 'situation was very dreary, and we 
resolved to proceed. The transport yaks were now gone, 
hut luiving oljtaini'd li’om Xymget Sring the use of his 
two pfiiiie'^. w't‘ InLided tliC'^e and the other animals heavily 
and r>ft Milt. We had to send back repeatedly fur surplus 
baggage, and it t(H)k u^ t^VM days to travel eleven miles to 
Xiagzu. ! >11 the hilK to the north of tlie valley there 
was a large herd of '-lu-r]), and on my asking thv Ladaki, 
(djangtunchuk. for wliat purpose they were <lriven there 
la* IVphod. ** r< > get i< id. 

‘■nut.' '-iiid 1. tht'V canmU tat si(->neN (ir earth.'' 

“ No, Sahib, the\ eat gra-"' 

“ heat the\ cannot tind gra-- there." 

“nh, \'e-. Saliib, ihtu'e gra'-> betw'eeii the stones." 
Tho mountainside wa- rock}’, and I could perceive no 
grooii tiling, but the I'llietan "liet]! were used to scanty 
tart and < oiild -uh-nt in w intt )’< at ibe-e hleak mouiitaiim. 

Xi<ig/u wa- lht--oa|,i'- •• warm v[)ot." The ^dace was 
^heitt i’f'I trtan ilu' < tad w e'^t wind }>}■ high mountains, 
ami w. itanal a lairl} baa i [‘Um’o tif turf\ ground hemmed 
in t.t! thr»o -nh- b}'1. ov to ,'S .nei tall brushwood so as 
to ioini iu o\e*']b-nt eanipiiig-gi'oiuid In a ">hoit time 
wt lai'l t olir ett'di a M!'g<-' uuantit\’oj" Urv hru'^liwood and 
root- <'1 tir--, anu all i.inU- iiiUulged in the liixur\ of 
hug- ^ain]' no- ^'ii.cs h-aviim Tank-e on dune 1st 
tivr nionto- beutr, . ,i,| fMiiirl lua tuel but boortza 

aiul dumg. vnaci iMia. .\ ^uttictd for cooking [)Ui’[>uses. 
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and we now had unspeakable delight in stietching our¬ 
selves at full length on the turf (frozen hard as a rock, 
but still turf) in front of a blazing tire of genuine crac'k- 
ling blocks of wood. For a time we forgot we were at 
an altitude of lo,0()0 feet, on Xoveuiber Ist, but with the 
temperature at zero F. we came l)ack to realities. AA e 
required thick lur coats, and at night we betook ourst^lves 
to our much prized sleepingd)ag's, which left only the tact* 
exposed to the frost. 

On the mountain-side opposite our camp we saw a 
large number <‘)f ram chicore,"which kept calling in the 
most provoking manner, but all etfcuTs to got near the^'C 
toothsome birds with a shot-gun proved abortive. How¬ 
ever, Changfunchuk succee<led in bringing one down with 
his carbine. 

In the really cold weather the cordite used for the 
carbines was so useless that we gave up atteiiqaing to 
shoot. Cl(.)'>e to Camp 75 Pike tried to slioot an antekq>e. 
but utterly failed, no les- than ^ix bullets having dropped 
to the ground within titty yard> ot him. The only 
purpose to which the cordite ce»uld be put in such circum¬ 
stances was to kill exhau-^ted mult*s and ponies. 

At length the luitkimi men and baggage anirnaF 
arrived, and we were ahk- tc) I'esume our journey. There 
were ^till two wattales> camping-grounds I'cbue us, luit 
at the^e places IcirFy and clmpped straw had been stoi'ed 
ivadv for our animals, and water was obtaintd ti’oin tre^h- 
tallen snow. 

The severitv ot the weatlier incrtaisej] the di.aiiand f<ar 
medicines. ])ut s< aiietiine'^ thc'-L* were a^ked tor wle_n 
quite lUiiiei'es'^arw Ih^' <>ld Sikh, iara S'lneh. wa'- tla* 
tirst to feign illnes-^ by a lorcf d^and trequeut couch . hi- 
exauipk' was foiliwt'd witli a ihc >} me rapidity . and \ aou- 
remedies became iiecc.-arv. Ato i it u.m imuk quite 
clear tliat there wa-- no I'eal luaueh in the t. amp the 
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(lispensino of drugs ceased, and an order was issued 
allowing for each man's restoration to health a period 
of twenty-four hours, after which a heavy fine would be 
imposed for every cough that was heard. This remedy 
was more effective than all drugs and cured the camp 
with marvellous rapidity. 

After a long and tiring march, in which we had to 
cross a pass, high but not difficult, we reached the valley 
in which Lutkum stands. During the greater part of 
the la-t day'> march I rode Pike's pony, which he very 
generoii4y gave me, as I was rather used up, and when it 
was d]*awing near to seven o'clock in the evening we 
entered the village. A great supply of boortza had been 
collected for us, and other stores were in readiness, but 
we had hj wait for aliout an hour till we heard the salaam¬ 
ing which l>etc)kened the meeting of C)ur Arguns with 
their fellow-countrymen, and the arrival of our diminished 
caravan. 

Of the sixty-six animals with which we had set out 
troll! Leh no les-. than sixty had fallen victims to the 
liardships of the ]nurney, or had ]>een stoltai by the 
C hukpa''. llu‘ remaining six were fit fisr nc) greater 
load th.in a fe‘W of the men ^ sheepskin coat", an<l with 
tliat they could only crawl "lowly ah»ng. So low had 
their vitality ]>et>n rtMinced hy privatirai. that tor several 
dav" tliey couhl not eat anything like a satnfactory 
(ju<tntit\ oi the grt"- nr harlev, tvliich wu" now otfenul 
them in ai‘imdanee>. 

'File prov["a.n" which we carried trrr the caravan - 
"iittoM. their, rice, an<l hread—lasted till the dny ot uwr 
return Since the Dth nt .tune, when ve cro^.ed the 
iaiiiak La. nui cara\an had traveled 77^) mile", of which 
1 liadwallwd uem than inlt. I had "till reach Leli 
to L<>m[derf gj,,. ]<airm\, hut there wa- no linger the 
iu^mI r-.r pede.tuan a. the A'azir, IXhmi Da"s, 
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very kindly had sent a cdiaprassie to meet us and make 
the necessary arrano-ements. Fortunately very little 
snov had fallen on the Chang La, and having easily 
surmounted this pass, we reached Leh on Xoveuiher 18th. 

I spent a few days in resting and paying the caravan 
men, and when all business relating to the expedition had 
been accomplished, T reluctantly said goodbye to Arnold 
Pike, who, for the purpose of sport, had determined to 
spend the winter in Ladak, His genial society had been 
a source of great enjoyment during the (expedition, and 
to his indetatigalde energy and hearty co-operati(>n I 
was largely indebted for >ucce^s. But for In'- ean- 
and skill the natural hi>tory and ])ola specinun^ which 
we picked up would haye fart^l ])adly In addition to 
rendering such assi>^tance, he had acted as rjuarter-ma^ter, 
and had, besides, ])een always eager to reconnoitre, ey* n 
at times when labouring undtn* phy^iced wtaikne^'-. He 
had resolved to remain in Ladak—I had to rejoin my 
regiment ; S(j v ith a hearty handshake we parted com¬ 
pany and I set out for Srinagar. 

There were reports of an early snowfall on the Zoji La, 
and while I was delayed at Dras twenty inchc'^ of snow 
fell. AVhen the weather had cleared T --f t out witli (’Oulies 
lightly laden, jind four men to act as gui<lt^‘- and rnakt^ a 
track through the sn()W. Our proercs>. wa- at tln^ rate 
of aljout a mile an hour, and it t(‘H-»k us tV»nr days to travel 
to Baltal, a journey of 81 milt*s, which in --ummer I had 
accompliOied in a single day. The pa-s, we found, was 
clost'd even to mail runner'-, and a number of wretchediy 
clad women and childnn fVisni Baitistan. w}ir» were 
waiting to cro'--.. attaclied tli»uiis( ha*- t< > my party. 1 he 
worst dav's mareh was friun Htchulioi t-'* hkiltal. during’ 
which we were impedtsl liy a -tn>ng wind wlneh hlew the 
tine frozen '-mov m our faces. Aecompame*! by Leiio, 
Utam Singh, and a man from I)ras, I hadi s^^u c>ut early 
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from the rest-house at Mechuhoi ahead of the coolies, 
and after some hours of weary plodding through the snow 
I reached the top of the pass. There I almost stumbled 
over the body of a Sepoy who had been frozen to death. 

I learned afterwards that my men had noticed him the 
day before pushing on from Mechuhoi, and had en¬ 
deavoured to recall him. The poor man, clothed in the 
thinnest rags, had evidently reached the spot after dark, 
and before attempting to descend the steep snowy slope 
had sat down to rest. He had removed one puttie, and 
had partially removed the other, and then had been over¬ 
taken by the fatal sleep. The snowfall not having been 
as \'et buificient to fill up the bottom of the narrow gorge, 
and bridge over the rushing stream, we had to cut steps 
tVu' ourselves on the steep sides of the ravine—an un¬ 
pleasant task in the face of the cold wind. We reached 
Haltal without mishap to any of my party, Imt one of the 
Jdaltis who had joined our co(dit'S uas frozen to death 
while being carried across the 2)ass. 

At Baltal I expected to spend the night with less 
di'^comfort than 1 had ex[)erienced at Mechuhoi. The 
kev of the apartment reservtMl for Europeans visiting the 
re-t-holl^^e bad been entrusted to a postal Daroga, or 
ovei-'^err of niail-runner'-, but he had unaccountably 
returned it to Kashmir. I had to rest in the large room 
in company with coolies, servant^, mail-runners, Baltis, 
and a couple of KaskmiiE who had been sent from 
Srinagar with ^oiut luxuries for me. It was the 11th of 
Hecember ulieii 1 reached Srinagar, so altered in aj)pear- 
auee that my own friends tailed to recognise me. Thence 
I travelled to Hawal Pindi in a “tonga/’ or ^tage-cart, 
'specially adapteil tor -^teep gradient^ and sharp curves, 
and fr.uii Kawal Tindi I travelled hy rail to Umbulla, 
where my regiment wais <]narter('d. 







CHAPTEE VII 

Preparations at Srinagar—Start from Bandipoora—Trouble with 
Khalik—-Trial of Khalik—Stay at Gilitit—Hunza—Mutinous pon\ 
men—Journey to the Pamirs—Pro'^t-bitten—Difficulty oi sur¬ 
veying in winter—Trouble with nati^ es—Msit to Cobbuld. 

X IKE other Eritibli otheers suiitteii with the expiluration 
fever, I had had dithculty in obtainiii>^ sutheieiit 
leave of absence from my regiment, but in i\Iarch, isUT, 
owing^ to troulj>les arising fivan an unhealthy liver, I 
found it necessary to resig;!! inv cmnmis>ion and (juit 
India for good. 

The immediate purpose of the first portion of this 
journey for which I now prepared, wa^ the exploration 
and careful survey of that part of the valley of the 
Yarkand Eiver extending from the we^t end of Ka-kam 
to the neighbourhood of Yarkand. The most I'twaait ma[) 
of this region with \\hich I was provided was I.ord 
Cui’zon's, j)ublished in the (Toographical Tonrnal for 
July, isOO. On this carefully compiled map. slmwing 
the Tamirs and adjacent country, a long -tretch of the 
Yarkand Kiver is represented Iw dotted lines who-e 
general direction i'- about north-north-east, and I resolved 
to investigate what truth there was m this doubtful 
representation. Some Europeans had ci^jssed the river 
at Laiigar. and Llrombchefsky had crossed it at Sanglasli, 
but no ‘Jther traveller had iollowed its course below the 
west end of Iiaskam. For the pur}>ose ..f this investiga- 
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tion it was advisable to avoid, if possible, the long and 
circuitous route by Leb and Yarkand, and to proceed by 
the Gilgit-Hunza route to the Taghduinbash Pamir. 
Along this route the difficulties of transport and supplies 
were very considerable, and it was doubtful whether the 
necessary permission would be granted by tire Indian 
Governiiient. The auth(.)rities, however, not only acceded 
t<) my application, but also enjoined their officials to 
render nie such assistance as might be within their 
power, so that I laid the prospect of being able to coin- 
mence survey work immediate]} after cro^t>ing the frontier, 
and of achiev ing my lirst purpose before anv great fall of 
snow could retard optmition^. 

Por this, a^ for the earlier expedition, caravan prepara¬ 
tions had to lie made at Srinagar, but as it was my 
intention to wintm in Turkestan and enter Tibet fromthe 
nortb in the following -iimmer, the preliminary work was 
on a miieh '-mailer scale than in ISUG. 

Owing to the tlemand f(U' troo[w for the Tirah Field 
I oi’et- tluai being Uio])ilised, I \\ as deprived of a companion 
who had intended joining the expedition, but, fortunatelv, 
K T’ (.’obbohl, late (d tile fditli Kitle^, who w'as then in 
Srinagar, o])taimMl leavt* and became mv fellow-traveller 
a-- iar n-- the TaglidiimbaOi rainir. The assistant- 
siirvt'Vor, titrmei'iy lent to me h}' tlie Indian Survev 
] )Lpnrtment. dad munlered during an expedition 

undtu’taktm by Pottinger. but a fresh mam Dalbir Kai, 
trained at DoIum Oiim was now '>u])pln.'d. As uiv con¬ 
nection witli tho army .ind the < h >vernmeni of India had 
ctsi'-od, I w a-- at a fta a \(iui]g and trustworthv man 
to art a- ord^uly M:iny old peimioiiers from native 
regiment-* ct>nld ea-i]\ have hem procured, luit youth was 
a-* e-'^tuitial a- ^taunciinr^'> A Inp. dining one night with 
the drd ^[a<lra^ I.ancrr> :it Sr( un<lera])ad I ]iai)pened t(; 
mrntion tin matte r, and tlit^ commanding officer. Major 
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Jones, said that he had in his regiment an excellent fellow 
who might volunteer. When I asked the youth whether 
he would join me, he replied at once, ‘'I will go with 
you to Kabul, Lhasa, or Pekin/' rendering further parley 
unnecessary. The man was named Kaik Abdul Karim : 


I * ■ ■ 

I . 
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he was a Ciiinaman, a native Tunnaii, wh«-nrf ht had 
wandered through Lhasa and Nepal to Lidia. Tbt^ 
permi'^sioii of the ^Military Department wa> obtained, 
and the orderlv joined me at Srinagar a ft'W days brliav I 
started. Other members nt the partv were Da^''. the 
conk: ( tani SiriLdi, the enlleetor : AlMlnl Kbahlv, the 
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caravan bashi : and five other Arguns, four of whom had 
accompanied me on the former journey. 

Owing to the demand for transport animals for the 
Tirah Campaign, ponies or mules fit for my purpose were 
difficult to find in Srinagar. There was no scarcity of old 
and useless animals, for which the owners asked fancy 
price.-, and scores (if these had to be rejected before 
thirteen ponies of fair quality could he secured. On 
my behalf an arrangement was kindly made at Baiidipur 
hv Major Yeilding, the commissariat and transport officer 
on special duty in Kashmir, for twenty-five ponies for at 
lea^t six months, from Shukur, a native of Astor. The 
average native ot the East, however, doe^^ not hesitate to 
g() back ou his l^argain if it seems convenient to do so. 
though he rightly (* )nsider- such a proceeding disgraceful 
in a Sahib. 01 the ponie- supplied by Shukur none were 
of the prescribed standard and ct)ndition. and onlv a ftwv 
were fit for a lengthened journey. Fora time there wa^ a 
difficulty in ])ri)cru‘ing pack saddle^, w*hich the earavan 
hashi a—erted aiuoimted almo>t to an impos^ibilitv. but 
eventually wvMjden one- wtu’e obtained from I>ras. 

Having seen Kbalik and the ponies set out on the road 
to Eandipnr, the -tartmg-point for Oilgit, it was with great 
pleu'-ure that on September loth I hd't Srinagar, and floated 
down -^treaia in a dnnga. or natiw^ house-])oat. Next 
morning. -ufftTing trom the -tine- of vicious nj(js(]uitoes. 
I rrachr'<l Ikindipnr. where Klialik and tlie ponies were 
waitine. but the lazy ]>a-lii laid done nothing towards 
having the new' sadilles fitted t(') the ponie^, tw<j of which 
had -liglit -ore- on the back, -u that I had to ask Major 
Yeilding- foi a er.uple ot sufistitiue- Profiting b\' ex¬ 
perience acquired in my rir-t journey, I determined not 
only to w'eigdi every pack.ig^ . but to have the f>aekages 
armngrMl in aim epunl l-id- of ab(au two maunds or 
[1)0 ih-. each. Tic caravan ba-hi i. usually instructed to 
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make arrangements (bandarbast karnaj, and the result is 
rather a lessening of his own work than a satisfactory 
distribution of the packages. iMy proceedings now were 
contrary to custom, and Khalik, evidently resenting the 
innovation,, became quite sulky. For the labour under¬ 
gone by myself in thi^ matter I was abundantly repaid 
during the journey. The work was properly done once 
for all, instead of having to be repeated in an unsatisfactory 
manner before every marcli, and the iFks of loads slipping 
off was reduced to a minimum. (Jur tliirty-tliree baggage 
animals on leaving Bandipur carried a total weight of 
neatly two and <jne-third tons, mostly of ffoiir. rieee and 
corn, so that \\e expected to be nearly imlependeiit of 
local supplies till we reached Turkestan. After a busy 
morning I saw the last of the ponies lt)a<led and (.)n its 
way by half-past one; tlien I went to ^Nlajor YeiMing's 
bungalow, a coU])le ot milc'^ from tlie \illage, and ()nc(' 
more eiijoye<l the clieerful company of thi'^ ho->pitable 
family who had fi’eely helped me in the all impoitant 
matter of transport, (.'limbing a zigzag mad frenn winch 
excellent views of the [>ictures{jue vallev beneath ^md the 
adjacent pine-clad njountain‘> were (>])tained, T reacht'd 
the ^mall re-t-hou'^e of Tragbal about eight o’clock in tlie 
evening, and found Ce)bbold waiting for niy arnv.d. The 
c(joh bracing air [)rovided a delighttul change iivan thohot, 
moi-^t climate of Srinagar, while tlu' scem-ry, eiiliveiu'd 
by the wild ffowei^ scattered about the Tragbal I’a---, and 
bv clear river^ ffowing in the dntanco. m.ido u^ moi'e 
th(.>roug-hly enjoy thi'> t)leasant country. 

ft wa" not h.»ng before complaint'- were made to mo 
against Khalik. the caravan ba-^hi, wlni wa- alleged to 
have deirautled In'- name-^aki', ('ohltold tactotuin. <4 alioiu 
fortv rupee''. Thougli Khalik li id beon roeL>mmoiiih‘t] to 
me a" an excellent man for -upervi-ing otlier-. my own 
experience ot him had led me to a differ-nt -'[anion, and 
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there seemed no room for doubt as to his dishonesty. 
However, as it would have been inconvenient to bring 
matters to a crisis while we were en route to Gilgit, I 
pretended to be ignorant of his misdeeds, even though 
Abdul Karim offered to enlighten me on the subject. 
Natives have generally a clearer insight into each other’s 
characters than Europeans possess, and have generally 
better opportunities for arriving at a correct opinion. I, 
therefore, when on the march to As tor, took advantage of 
Abdul Karim's presence alone with me and spoke of 
Khahk's character. 

“ Well, Abdul Karim, wdiat do you think of the caravan 
bashi ? " 

“ Sahib, he is a very bad man and a great thief; 
kill him. Sahib, at once, and there will be no 
more trouble." Seeing that 1 did not at once concur, 
lit' added, “ If you do not like to kill him, give me 
the order: T shall kill him at once, and then you will 
have no un^re troubhe 

Al>durs meth<_)d (d dealing with the delinquent w*as more 
severe than any 1 had considered, and did not obtain my 
apju’oval. but, as I did not wish to extinguish completely 
the Zeal of m\' (orderly. I only remarked that, as we were 
-till on Briti-h ten-itray. it would be lietter mu to act on 
his advi(*e ju-t at present. Khalik was cordially hated as 
Well as dreaded by -t^veral of lim fellow-countrymen, who 
off'ere<l convincing evidence of his evil doings. He wvas 
a[>paiviitly quite ignorant of the di-like with which he 
wa- regarded, and when we came to JJak Pari, tlie last 
re-t-luaise rai the way to Gilgit, he openly denounced and 
ahu'-ed me m the presence (d all my followers and the few' 
l)ak men. or mail-rnniier-, wdi(,> inhabited the place. He 
a^.'crtea that hi- Sahih was a misefable cur. who had 
hiui--clf int-auly purelia-ed the tew ponies which beloiif^ed 
ti) hi- si'Ctinn nf tlif caravan, aud had cvt-n bought the 
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proyisions for the journey. The point of the grievance 
was that the caravan bashi had been unable to make such 
illicit gains as he professed to have made when in the 
service of others, whom, accrtrding to his own shewing he 
had defrauded of hjrty or fifty rupees a day. Khalik's 
tvavs were now clearly inttjlcrable. and a few hours after 
we had reached Gilgit. he was safely housed in gaol on a 
charge of robbery and fraud. This incident was in itself 
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exceedingly disagreeable, and it niaiTed my enjoyment of 
the otherwise cheerful ci.>iiditi> ais ot my'-tay at Cdiliiit. 
The AVazir. or native Govrin<u', Mnliammed Akbar Khan, 
was Well at‘']uainted with KhalikA antecedent-.butnever- 
thelc'-'-devoted tlie ])est part <>f tlireo day'>in a painstaking 
and impaitial investigation of tlie cliarge- n<»w brougdit 
against him. The result was the prisoner was convicted 
and comlemned to twelvt months* imt>Li-onment with 
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hard labour, a sentence which was afterwards considerably 
mitigated. In the midst of unavailing protestations, 
Khalik was photographed with shackles on, and, in his 
bitter resentment, he vowed that I should receive the 
same measure as Dagleish, who had been murdered by 
Dad Mohammed near the Karakoram Pass. 

At Dak Pari, Cubbold had suffered from an attack of 
blood poisoning and had been carried thence to Gilgit 


MY mpn. 



where wt‘ were hospitably ret;eived by the Political Agent, 
C<i[>tain A. H. MacMahoii. C.S.L, and by Mrs. 

MaeMahoii. vvlo had a uio'-t luxurious camp pitched for 
Ub in the delightfully coe>l r^hade ot a large clump of trees 
a little below the Agency. Tlie open-handed hospitality 
displayed wa- ino^t uenermis in a c<juntry where everv- 
rliing but meat and milk ha- to ])e brought from India, on 
haggaae animals during tlu' few im.mths ia which the 
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passes are practicable. To supply the place of some use¬ 
less ponies, we obtained at Gilgit ten tine mules and two 
ponies on a six months* agreement with Mohammed 
Amin, a wiry old Pathan, who ^vo\tA as great an 
acqui>ition as his three fellow-countrymen, who did nearly 
all the heavy work of this section of the caravan. From 
Gilgit to Baltit, the capital of Himza, and a pictureM]ue 
village, we had the com})any of Captain MacMahon, and 
of Captain Roberts, the Agency Surgeon, who, haviiig 
been ju'esent at the capture of Nilt, took us round the 
place and pointed out the objects of special intere'-t. 

At Baltit the Astor pony men whc), a few week> ])efoiv, 
had clamoured for empbwment during the winter montli'^, 
now became openly mutinous, and refused to p,roceed 
further on any conditioim. The matter was re})orted to 
the Political Agent, and under the pressure which he 
could bring to l;ear the men yielded, ])ut sulked and lied 
freely concerning me. 

AVe were tempted to delay a tew' days, for the sake of 
Captain INfaclNrahon's c()mpany as far a^^ the Kilik Pass. 
W'hither he wais g(>ing on a tour (.>f iu'^pi'crion, hut the 
season w'as now* w*eli advanced, and we deemed it ad\i'^- 
able to set out at once so a^ to reach the Taghdumlamh 
Pamir before the pa^^e^ w*ere encmiihered with ^inov. A 
^hort distance beyr)nd Baltit the track became na]‘row«-r. 
an<l often so steep and stctny as tc) f?e ini]a'actic:d)le i{»r 
laden ptuiie^, s< » that it wa^ nece^^ary f* a* a time to transfer 
all the bageage to the coolie-. Tla* joui'nev to tlw Pamii-. 
however, wa^- accomph-be<l witlutut an\' ncie -riii>u- 
misha}) than tlie thaith of one piciy. and tlie full >4 mother 
laden with fl(.>ur. into a deep wntei hole witli «i -I'tt. muddy 
iMUtoiii with which the driver al-o, m coii-idenition ol hi- 
neglect, was required to make acqumiitance. ihe A-tori- 
continued to be trcJiible^'raiie, and it wa- witli ureat joy 
that We behtdd the approach ot -eveial Kirghiz with 
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numerous yak and ponies for our baggage. I was now 
resolved to dispense with the services of the Astoris, and, 
knowing their contemptible character, I took the pre¬ 
caution of paying them in the presence of iMohammed 
Amin and his Pathans, as well as other witnesses/giving 
them, in addition, a small ,gratuity, providing them also 
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wirli the letter X di-c-liaigt^ without wlnL-ii they could not 
proceed ]>;vond Haltit, cud makiu^; them the bearer^ ot a 
letter In (\iptam M^HAIuhen. m wliich it w.m -tated that 
they had Ix.en ]>aid oft. Yet, ivaeliinu (oAit on tlieir 
way Iraur. thev fo t Iv lueiw^,! nie of havinc; -eiit them 
back unpaid 
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Soon after reaching Shiran ^Nlaidan, the last halting- 
place on the south side of the Kilik Pass, we were agree¬ 
ably surprised at meeting Isidore Morse, an American, 
who had left Ladak early in the summer in search of wild 
sheep {oviA FoU). His description of the excellent and 
varied big-game shooting in the Hi Kich district so excited 
Cobbold, that as soon as possible he applied for and 
obtained from M. Petrovskv. the Eussian Consul-General 
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the longitude brought up by the chronometers, ctnd I 
resolved to determine the longitude of Camp 1 by triangu¬ 
lation from some of the peaks fixed by the Pamir Boundary 
Commission. 

For thi'. purpose sites tor hill stations had to be selected, 
but, owing to the severity of the weather, I was unable to 
reach the elevation I wished. 

The day after we reached the Taghdumbash Pamir, 
Cobbold, who was not an enthusiast in the w'ork of 
-surveying, set off in search of the ovis PoU, wdiich w*ere 
plentiful in the Iviikteruk nullah, but these animals w^ere 
-o uncommonly wary that I declined to waste much time 
in their pursuit, and moved towards Ujabadi, rejoining my 
companion on the route. 

This \\a> the more necessary as on the latest map of 
this part of the country our present locality was repre¬ 
sented incorrectly, and it was indispensable for topo- 
uraphieal work that we should have good values for the 
longitude o( <jur encampment. The requisite operation is 
exceedingly simple m theciry, but, (wving in great measure 
t(.) difiicidtie^ anting from the latene>s ot the season, I 
found It toaiblesoine in practice, fly the end of (October, 
wIru weak wa^' veil begun at Hill Station "A,'* 17 ,r )50 
feet in height, near iNfazar Sultan, there was too much 
'^now and the vmd was te>o '-trong and biting to permit 
the erection ot tlie tlitodolite at the most suitable places. 
There was aPo \erv meat difficulty in identifying the 
point" which had t<j ]>e observed. All of them had been 
tixed b\ Colonel W'ahab irom the we^t, fnan which quarter 
I laid 111 ver "Cell them. 1 wa" iloubtful of my longitude, 
and my per[>lexity wa^ increased hy the action rd the 
wind, which altered tlu directien et the ruler on the plane 
table, almnine it now to o]]t ptak. now to another, each 
ap[‘arentl\ a^ mi[n'itant U" any rd the others. In fact, to 
niielouking wa-twai'd" from Hill Station *• A,”' mar Mazar 
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Sultan, there seemed to be an archipelago of peaks, \vith 
one exception nearly all about the same height. Ab the 
day advanced the wind increased in strength, and, in order 
to get the observations at this exposed place completed as 
early in the morning as possible, I twice camped at an 
altitude of 14,930 feet in a small waterless valley, where 
there was suthcient snow to make tea with and just 
sufficient level ground for a small tent. Enveloped in 
huge fur coats, and with the extremities suitably protected 
from the cold, Dalbir Kai and I mounted a couple of yaks, 
the theodolite and heliograph being placed on the back of 
a third yak, and with two Kirghiz to urge forward the 
animals, we commenced the ascent an hour or so before 
daybreak. The mountain side was covered with shale 
and a thick layer of large loose stones of various dimen¬ 
sions. and so steep was it that we found the continual 
elibrt to avoid slipping backwards from the saddle exceed¬ 
ingly unpleasant. W e therefore dismounted and continued 
the abcent on foot, considerably aided btill by the yak, to 
whose tails we clung pertinacioubl}'. The Kirghiz cinild 
not understand the craze \\'hich impelled me t^) edimb 
mountains in winter lit was about the middle of 
Xovember), and to remain on their summitb fijr hourb at 
a stretch looking through a telescope, but they did their 
Work faithfully, and shewed fewer ''ign> (jf rebeiitnient 
than did the yak. which n<.>w and then could <mly be urged 
on by blows. Unfortunately, tlujiigh we were early at 
Work, the btrong wind was ab early, and we found it ver\ 
difficult to make ohscnvatiijiib. The <.*bberver wu'- now 
and then blown against the the(.*d<dite, and the tail ol liib 
fur coat swept agaiiibt the '-tand, and the alignment again 
and again dibturbed. The altitude and the wind togt-ther 
made it difficult Ur Idalbir Kai to luar my ‘^hnutingof rla* 
entries he bliould make in the angle hook, and the Work 
wa^ delayed by the mce->-ityof repeating the entries to 

9 
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avoid mistakes. The work, however, was completed, 
heliograjAic signals from stations in the valley were 
observed, and replies were sent, the theodolite was packed 
up, the yaks loaded, and a large pillar was erected to mark 
the spot for observation from the lower stations; then we 
gladly returned to the camp in the valley. 

The result, I may add, was very satisfactory, but it 
was accomplished at the cost of frostbitten hngers. The 
hill station was at an altitude of about 16,880 feet. 

It was evident that the Kirghiz and Tajiks of Oprang, 
Ujadbai, and its vicinity were most unwilling that I 
should travel to that part of the valley of the Yarkand 
Eiver known as Puiskam, their allegation being that the 
r<mds had been rendered impa^3sable by earthquakes a few 
years before, and that no one ever used them now. 
After a slant time, a Tajik was found who undertook 
U) accompany Chaiiglunchuk, one of my men, whom I 
detailed to inspect the route a> far as the Yarkand Eiver 
and return to Mazar Sultan with his report. AVhile this 
investigation was being carried out, I set about the 
leinovai of my camp to Oprang, at the junction of the 
nver and the vilhy A^hieli rlo^ceiaK from the Oprang 
Pas^. Oohhold laid gone to that neighbourhood in (pie^t 
of shikar, hiit, in hi-> direction^ tor my guidance, he'had 
underestiinatt'd the di'^tance troin Mazar Sultan. In the 
forenoon I de'-patched the hav uu n and baggage animals 
required at the now eanip, Init. with Dalbir Kai. remained 
])eliind till nearly four o'clock to complete the triangula- 
tiou. Tlie man in charge of the pony earrving the 
tlieodolite, prek iavd to go hack to a ford which he knew 
near Mazar Miltaii, rather tlun trtwt to the elPcoverv 
of one liigher u[> tin* -tivuin. while Palbir and I were 
taken by a guido along a more direct route-. At the ford 
the river had been p.irtially dammed ]>y ice which was 
ut)t ''treuig eiiougli to tlio weight of a nn united man. 
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The guide, going on in front, made hib pony smash 
through the ice, and thus prei^ared an easier passage for 
me. Dalbir Kai‘s pony, however, being allowed to take 
his own course, mounted on the ice which broke up into 
large patches, swaying under their load like planks 111 
a rough sea. Dalbir Kai seemed a tender, senbitive man 
who had not sutheient strength of will tor the guidance 
even of a pony. AMien I remonstrated with him for not 
taking the prepared course, be thought it a sutheient 
reply that the pony washed to go another way, and lie 
evidently felt aggrieved at my remarks. I did not reach 
Oprang till about half-past eight in the evening : but two 
of the men, (jver-conhdent in tlieir ability to find the 
route, were (piite l)elated, one of them liaving to spend 
the night in the open aii. while the other wa'^ sheltered 
hy Some Kirghiz. 

A few thiV'- were devi.ited to ''port in tlie neighbourho<.>d 
of the Ivuugerab where shikar were plentiful, and, 

in the meantime, Islam, a Ijadaki. wa^? sent t(_i reconn(_>itre 
the route I'ld the Oprang to Ka^kam. There had 

again been dithculty m finding a man to aeeoiiipany the 
Ladaki, the 'stereotyped reason, that the route had been 
destroyed hy earthquakes, being strengthened ]>y the 
runionr that neither gra^s nor fuel criuhl l'>e hamd thero. 
The oppo'^ition of the Tajiks made me the more de¬ 
termined to go to the wt^bt end of Ka^kani. and eventually 
a native wat'' found to aceoiuj'any Dlaiii. Tlu' effrats of 
thi< guide' seeiiit d le'^s directed to finding whether the 
route wa" open than to proving that it wa^ not: hut 
T'-lain naaained faithiul, and at length hioiinht hack 
the welcome new- that tlie route W'a^ perteetly ea-\. 
witli ph.'Ut} of gra'-'' and fuel a- far a'- I--ok Jhilok 
iHot Spimg-w the furthest point he had IhaII required 
to re<ieh. 
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'O Y this time, however, Chan,trfunchuk had reported that 
^ the Ilisu route, though beset with greater difficulties 
than that by Issok Bulok, was (piite practicable. Con¬ 
sequently I had a choice of routes, and a comparison 
ot their respective advantages led me to choose that 
which Changtunchuk had investigated. Its merit was 
that it led to the west end of Ibi'-kam, and would save 
two da\''^' marcli a-^ compared with the Issok liulok 
route. The Tajik'>, perceiving that I was not to he de¬ 
terred by false report'-. ]>egan to }'icld, and, while alleging 
dread of earthquakL"-, supplied me with transport hut no 
guides,' 

Piihlio order" lial seen i""Ucd b_\ the T.fet.ii .it Kn"iig,ir not onlv 
tiiat no oppo"itioii Uj be ontred to me i>n m\ journc\. init that 
ce""i"taiice to i>c rendered to eiuiblc me to travel wherever 
I wnhed. ihit It vr," '-ub-egUciith a^eertauied tint, "Ccret order" 
]),(.d hrcii gi\en to tin ( hLav-K^nui .u Ta"hkurghaii CvUiceiling the 
pui.lii .»rdei". and enjianinc tli.it 1 "hould he di""Ucu]ed bv reports 
Ilf lo.id" blockcil li\ l.tnd"h[i" c,i.ii"ed b\ cauhipudves, but th.it. if I 
prtAed ob"tinatc and t" [a'.ici'ed to Ihi-kain. tiarispurt might 

be -upplied. hut lii.i gaalt-- i»a an\ cio |■)^.nt. 
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It curiously liappenecl tliat at Tlisu two shocks nf earth¬ 
quake occurred on the iiiydit of Xoveiiiher lUth, and (Uie 
on the following' iiKjriiin^. Very sotui after the tir^t two 
were felt, a lare'e deputation ot Tajiks, with their head¬ 
men, came to my tent and,, ^ereetin;^ me with the ex}>eeted 
** we told you so,’* d:c., be^e.ccal me to desist from a journey 
which was sure to end in disaster. \\ lien tliey ha<l 
finished their entreaties, I cuniplamed of the annoyance 
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they caimt-d hy tlcar wanton niterruptiou ot my niclit''- 
ivst. ret^uo^tin^ them t''> leave me in peace and a'-^uniiL: 
tliemtliat ] ^Imuld travtd ti» the Y.irkand Kiver hy the roiut* 
that T had chostui. Tlie men, evidently much ^urpiViMl 
at the nature ot my nqdy. left me to eipd/v nw '>luijih(i'-. 

The a'-Ctuu to the Tli'-u i'r Tlieh-u Tas^ from the 
Taelahunlamh Pamir exct‘t diimly stony, and, near the 
summit, veiy steep, though the devcmit into the Talde 
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Kol Sii valley proved comparatively easy. It was in this 
vallev that I first became acquainted with the distinctive 
features of the region. Bold, rugged mountains, absolutely 
barren and, as a rule, so precipitous as to be within very 
few degrees of the vertical, towered above us on either 
'^ide to a considerable height. The winter sun in many 
places could scarcely reach the bottom of the valley, and, 
where it did, it was only for a little wliile. At such spots 
we turned the animals loose (as at Ilak AYydi) that they 
might search for food. The grass at Gezuk was short, 
here it was long and coarse of the sort called kamish, but 
so dry as to be of little value. The lower portion of the 
valley was choked up with jungle, and in many places 
there was ice which had to be roughened or overspread 
with earth to be rendered passable for the baggage 
animals. Fnjiii the gorge wliich forms the mouth of 
tlii^ valley we entered the Haskam valley which, only 
a few years before, owing to the depredations of the 
Kanjuts, wa^ foihidflen ground to British travellers. I 
believe that Me^'-rs. Church and Phelps were the only 
Briti^li travelltas vho laid ever passed through the valley, 
and tlie fact that tliis was, in a manner, virgin soil, 
ren<lered this porta >11 (U my j(>urney the more interesting. 

From the op[>o^ite ])ank of the Yarkand or Baskain 
T>aria, as the river is (ulled at Sarok Kamish, there is a 
wtdl-marked trail leading up to Topa Dawaii, and thence 
])y a "ei’ie- of exeanslingly '^teep zigzags into a very 
narrow and drop v.illey m which there is plentv of 
jiuigb*. It u a" Ill tliN direction that I was most anxious 
to pr<'ceed, but tlie i()ute bad t<.> I.^e aband'jiied, as the 
men with th<' hired tran-pnrt iint nnly denied all know- 
h'dgt' it, hut tlatl\’ ivUised tf> aceompanv me in anv 
other direction than that t«> Bazar 1 >arii. At the east 
end of Sarok Kami-h. the mountains on the left bank of 
the \arkand Kivti-r weiv -.0 steep a^t(“) be quite inaccessible 
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to one burdened with a large theodolite, and I had to 
content myself with those on the right bank which, 
though not so steep, were too low to afford a view of the 
peaks fixed from the neighbourhood of iNIazar Sultan. 

The tract known as Easkain, is that portion of the 
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valley of the Yarkand River >treteliine: fn.nu Inizar l^ara, a 
small fort at the iiiMuth of the L)nxuk L)ara Sa, we-twairR 
to the point where the rivor turii'^ sharply to the math. 
The iminluibited valley i'- bounded by stee]) and lofty 
mountains, utterly barren, and with the exception of tho 
Mi:5kan Jili^a. a small valley to the north of Tupa Da wan, 
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where there is a little cultivation, and a few spots of 
which Azgar and Kuktash are the more important, the 
whole valley is unfit for cultivation. A few hundred 
yards east of Azgar the valley is very narrowy but opens 
out a little near Surukwat, or Karaul, where there are 
small trees and a patch of good short grass. This spot, 
situated in a semicircular depression between the river 
and a series of cliffs almost all vertical, forms a con¬ 
venient camping ground. A short distance beyond, the 
valley again resumes its gorge-like aspect. By far the 
widest portion of Baskam is at Chiung Jangle iLarge 
Jungle), wdiere the bottom of the valley contains low 
dense jungle but little grass. 

The Mir of Hunza and the Kanjuts, as I was informed 
before leaving the Taghdumbash Pamir, laid claim to 
Haskam. with wdiat justice I cannot say. The eagerness 
of the Kanjuts to be allowed to return to thi^ barren land, 
and to resume the cultivation of its tew^ cultivable patches 
wa< very remarkable. They believed that bv means of 
irrigation fair crops C(.)uld be raised, but when one thinks 
of the long distance from Hunza to Kaskam, of the 
ai>5>eiice facilltie^ t<.)r communication, the miserable 
fot)t track-, and the wide and rapid rivers to ])e crossed. 
It n only fair to as-ume that these brave and hardv men 
w^av intiuenced by a -trong attachment to their ancient 
lioine. 

The march from Surukwat to Bazar Dara, though onlv 
about tell mdo-, to< k a long time to accom})lis]i owdng to 
tiu- necr-^uy of tordiiig the river repeatedly. The dejith 
of the water, the strength (ff* the current, and the stonv 
natiirt* of tliebottnmiiUi.de it difficult tor the mules and 
ponm- to keep tluar tooting. Un iJecember 5, 1897 , 
tht-re ua'^ a mugiii of wry thick and slippery ice 
t^xttmding bn- -onie \;ird- from each bank. The man 
who. for tilt* tune, wa- acting a- guide, and wdiose duty 
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it was to find where the river could be most conveniently 
forded, had a iponj which was quite accustomed to the ice. 
The guide thought nothing of the diificulties of those who 
were less satisfactorily mounted, but boldly crossed the 
river wherever he chanced t(:> meet it. The pony, freed 
from the rider's weight, kept his feet on the ice at the 
near side of the river ; then he carried his master across 
the channel where there was uo ice, gave him a lift on to 
the ice at the further side, and scram])]ing up without 
much difficulty reached terra prma beyond. Tliis pro¬ 
cedure may have been admirable in itself, hut it wa> not 
what was required in the leader of a mixed company like 
ours, and our inconsiderate guide was deposed, Itaju, the 
caravan bashi, and T undertaking the work. With long 
sticks we ascertained the depth of the channel and the 
nature of its bed. When the place seemed suitable, we 
requisitioned the service^ of the ([UoruJiDH guide m 
clearing away the ice with a picdv-axe fiv>ni the bank to 
the C)pen channel of tlie stream. Then we dr'-patched 
two men on horseback to the further liank and tliere 
a similar operation was carried out, the pounds having 
jieen ^ent back for further loads. hnlf-fr<-zen. with their 
tails decked with long icicles that jingled and rattled at 
everv movement. The yaks, t<ji.), after cros^iing. sparkled 
\\ith the coiinrh>ss icicle^ vrhich liimg from their long 
hair and tails, hut the'-e animals, unhke the ]>onie'^. 
Seemed indifferent to the cold. 

(quite close to Iryar in thi^ valley, tlie route was 
very difficult. The track wa-- narrow, akmg the edg<^ (»f 
steep cliffs, and one tjf the ponie'-. having lost its footing, 
fell to the rock^ below, wliere it must iia\o met in-triii- 
tanet)us death. Among the packiige'- with wlndi the 
aimnai was laden, were a hag of flour eiica'^ed in a w:iter- 
proof covering wbicli wa-- hut little injured, a hag <U cun 
which was c^nite torn up. and a box containing, ni 
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addition to 100 rupees in small c-hange, a number of 
tins of matches. The matches were ignited by the 
concussion, but the tins containing them were so strong 
and so firmly soldered that none of them burst, though 
they were l>ulged out like Irilloon-. 

From Sarok Kamish T had sent fi.u-ward a messenger 
to Bazar Bara on a baggage pony, to announce my visit 
to the commandant rjf the garris(.)ii, and when approach¬ 
ing the fort along with Raju, the caravan ba^hi, we went 
on ahead on foot to look for the best course for the 
caravan to follo^^^ As we advanced we overtook the 
pony of the mes'^eiiger vhich had been left to graze by 
the side of the track, and I was about to mount when 
Ihiju seriously remonstrated with me against such an 
unseemly proceeding. As the pony had only some rags 
for a saddle, and a piece of rope for a luidle, it seemed 
to Baju beneath my dignity and the dignity of the 
occasion, that I sliould enter a Chinese stronghold with 
no more sumptuous eijuipment. The earnest manner in 
which he ])rr>te’^teil and urged me- to wait for mv pnjper 
pony wa'> very aniusing, and, to his kt^eu satisfaetion, 
I aer|iiies(_-t^d, st, tliat wlien, ^orai alterwaixF, some of 
the gariBou of tht -m.ill walled enclosure, winch the 
Cdiine-.e call a fort, roundod tie ( omer and salaamed to 
me, T wa- ahh* to n -[>oud to tlieir grtaUing with becouiing 
state. The lo'e ot outward ^'how' seem^ ''iipphed m 
eXi'e^^ hy Xature to the Uru ntal mind. 

Tlu* garn-ou at rhw pLu; > iioiuinalh eoii-ists of twenty 
Kirghiz; mid tlie lug mJ; Zad, m whose district it stands, 
receive- [>ay mid hn^l for tlie -upporr ot that number; 
bur. in aeeordmus wnii tiu' u-ual luethrids of C'hinese 
ottieiaU, tin- funetmnury poi.lo-t- mo-r of the pay and 
iiiaintaiU'^ <>ni\ a t^'W unarnu^n nunn In luO'^t countries 
flags are not regaroed a- part ot the snldier - armament, 
])Ut here there a[p)eared to he no military equipment 
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whatever, except the lari^e yellow Hag which was hoisted 
daily during the few days of my visit, so that this 
Celestial fort may fitly be described as armed with a 
flag. 

The valley at the mouth of which Bazar Dara is 
situated, well deserves the name of Dozok Dara (Difficult 
Yalley), for it is stony and barren. The pa^s at its head, 
the Kukaluiig Pass, though lb .000 feet high, is not 
difficult when free from ice. but as we approached it we 
found the valley in some places not more than twenty- 
five feet wide, and encumljered with slippery and sloping 
ice. Here the animals fared very badly, especially the 
mules, which tpiite belied their reput at ir)n f<.)r ^iire- 
footedness, slipping and failing far oftener than any of 
the ponies. At Tapin Chat ( 14,800 feet) \^e halted for 
the night before crossing the pass, but there the altitude, 
the cold wind, and the absence of vegetation made the 
conditions too trying f(')r the baggage animals. Hasten¬ 
ing forward we reached Zad, the largest permanent 
encampment of Kirghiz in the Kulan Urgi valley, where 
we remained a few days, and then, having obtained soiue 
fresh yak, we set out to recross the in order to 

connect the triangulation Avith that from Bazar Dara. 
Most of the men and all the mules and peaiies were left 
at Zad to recuperate, Avhile Dalbir Ihii and I, with 
the cook, and C'hangfuiichuk tvlio acted as interpreter, 
along with two Kirghiz Avho looked after three yak, re- 
ascended the slope towards the pass. The yak could 
endure the strain : they are patient, plodding animals, 
not sensitive to cold, and, being ruminant, can without 
difficulty ])e wuthout food for a feA\ days. 

The work of a surveyor at an altitude of 14 . 7(10 feet m 
not ill itself attractive. It ivrpiiivs some resolution, when 
the thermometer is below' zero F., to bear exp' ^siuv during 
the greater part of the day to a strong freezing wind. 
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while on the moustache and beard icicles form, which can 
only be ^ot rid of by melting before a smoky tire of dung. 
The work at Tapin Chat was undoubtedly trying, but that 
at the pass itself, from Iti.OOO to 17,000 feet m height, 
was much more so. Dn C’hristmas Day, 1897 , we began 
early, and, after measuring a base witli the subtense bar, 
entered on a difficult ascent towards a commanding spot 
where Changfunchuk had already erected a pillar. The 
steep slope was slippery with fresh-fallen snows and by 
the time we had reached the pillar and had fixed the 
theodolite in position, a strong wind bad arisen which, 
with the temperature several degrees below’ zero, made 
o])servatioiis difficult. A sudden gust W’ould imj)el me 
against the eye-pieue, or blow my coat-tail against the 
stand of the theodolite, and, unless I used a piece of 
paper or cardboard to screen my face from the instrument 
wlieii reading the vernier, luy beard or moustache in¬ 
variably got fojzen to the metal. Such matters seem 
trifling, but attention to them rendered the w’ork slow, 
wdiile neglect of them retarded it still more. When w^e 
]ia<l completed the^-e observations, w’e h.amd it more 
diffieiilt to deMamd from this hill station than it had been 
to reach it. tried a more duvet line, but the slope 

w,‘m too steep. 1 lita'e wais i‘uk of falling dowui 

tlie mouiitain--ide (H* of spivining tlu* ankle bv treading 
on the treaelierous pieee'^ o[ shale, and it W'as iiecessarv 
to wait tdl tilt' triuty yak'-, managed by (_>iie of the sure¬ 
footed Kiighi/. h.id nnnlt a staie^ of Ljotiiolds for our 
{h'-et'Ut. 

At the pa-- tliere uo fuel to be found. We had 

br<*nght two '-.lek'- of clung and lu^cjrtza Irom dapin Chat, 
and thi--ufficed to makt' hot tea in the morning and to 
cc.ok <air duinef Diit tlu* ^U]g)ly wv had ordered 
iMohauimed Aiuiii'- men ladng did not arrive, and our 
o[irU\itic.ai- at the pa-- wviv therefore shortened. As soon 
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as we had linished the work on hand and had placed the 
instruments securely on the yak, I set out on foot and 
reached camp in the Kulan Urgi valley about ten o'clock 
in the evening* Dalbir Rai preferred to ride, and was much 
later. The exposure and privation had been too mucli 
for Dalbir Rai, and he became feverish and very unwell. 
For a time I was deprived of his assistance, and in fact 
he never did recover from the haivRhips of those daj's. 
In this ithe thirds crossing of the Kukalung Pa-ss, the 
tube of the full length mercurial barometer was ];roken, 
but I had a spare one in whieh a few air bnibbles had 
found entrance into the column of mercury. These could 
not be got rid of by shaking and tapxung, but I was able 
to dispel them by carefully heating the tube over the 
camp tire. 

As 1 became better acquainted with this rt'gion, my 
faith in the only map 1 had became weaker, and when 1 
reached Issuk Rulok Agzi in latitude oT"-' N. and found 
that I was still two days' march from the Yarkand River, 
my confidence in the map quite vanished. 

In the neighbourhood of Fortash, I made un'-ucce''Sful 
etforts to find an accessilde peak wlience I might olaain 
a commanding view of the country we were about to 
traverse. We discovere<l an emineiict' ^\luch >oemed 
suitable for a hill station, and one of the men whom I 
had trained to the work, laboured at the erection of a 
pillar of stone'-, but the ta>k was found to be iuq>ractic- 
able, lieturning to I^sok Bulok Agzi, I l.^egan to take 
observation^ of moon culminating stars for longitude, but 
this \\urk was stopped by bad weatlier, and. a- the reason 
of heavy snowfalls was about to commence, the only course 
open to me was to set out for the plains ot Turkestan as 
speedily as possible. 

From Is'-ok Bulok Agzi t(* Tir, the largest village in 
the Kulan Frgi valley, and about tive miles fiom its 
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junction with the valley of the Yarkand, the route lay 
along the bottom of the valley. ^Mountains, utterly barren 
and too precipitous to be climbed, except at one place near 
Yagzi, rose to a great height on either side. At some 
places the river was frozen over and we could cross on the 
ice, but between Issok Bulok Agzi and Yagzi, the current 
was so rapid that the stream was only partially bridged in 
tlii^ fashion. From a point a little above Y^agzi down to 
the Yarkand Fiver, there are numerous patches of cultiva¬ 
tion with apricot trees scattered about. In fact, wFerever 
cultivation is possible it is carried on. 

There were two direct routes from Tir to Yarkand, one 
over the Karamut Bawan, which was said to be execrable 
owing to the steepness of the rocky sides of the valley; 
the other by Sandal Dawan, which, in accordance with 
the advice of the AAiz Bashi (Head of a Hundred Men) of 
Tir, I rc'-olved to follow. The only diificulty of which I 
was told in this route, was a slide of bare rock where 
animah had to be unloaded and hauled up. This obstacle 
we reached early in the day, and being supplied with a 
party (.)f villagers for haulage, we ^-et vigorously to work. 
The ta'-k wa'- laborious and tedious, some ol the animals 
were hurt in their struggles, and it was not till dark that 
we succeeded in reat;hing a fairly open space, some few' 
hundred yanh ah<.>ve. This was a cheerless spot, called 
Keshna, at an altitude (_d lOdJOO feet, where w'e lound 
little gras'- tor the auiinaU. hut a suthciencv of fuel and 
water. The Yuz Basin having assured u-. that there wars 
ii'j other st'rieu'- oij-tacle on the route, he and his men 
Went haek to their heiues. Their representations proved 
much fairtr than the truth, ttjr, when we had gone half¬ 
way fnuii Keshna t<> thr top ol the Sandal Dawan. which 
1-^ BhO(H) tert higli. We LMine uprjii >0 steep a ^lope that the 
aniuuiB had to he unloadc'd and the baggage carried up by 
the nnun W t had Lon irw h:in<N to dn the work, and 
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the process was lengthy ; hnt with this exception the 
track to the summit, though steep, was on the whole 
not had. It faced southwards, and was free from snow. 
Looking from the summit north^^ards, we found a peri¬ 
lous descent before us. The slope was steep and covered 
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with >n()W. >u that both men and animah had many a 
tumble. We hoped that things would improve wlitn we 
reaedied lo\^er ,ground, but there we had to reckon with 
Very slipptry. '>lopine ice. on which tin* animals fell and 
slid for yaixL together. J 3 \ '-mattering eartli over the ice 
we were able by du^k. with the hjremo-t part of tlu- 
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caravan, to reach a grassy slope, where we found a 
small excavation used by shepherds in summer. Here 
Dass lighted a fire of yak dung, and about nine o'clock 
Mohammed Amin, the old Pathan. arrived with his party, 
very tired and without baggage, all of which had been left 
boine little distance Ijehind. It is w'orth mentioning that 
the full-length mercurial barometer and spare tubes filled 
with mercury survived this day's journey. 

Early next morning several villagers from the Asgan Sal 
valley came hurriedly to our bivouac (Camp 81 y anxious 
to know why I had not reached them in the evening. 
Being satisfied on this point, they asked why I had 
chosen the more ditficiilt and longer route, in prefer¬ 
ence to that over the Karamut iJawan. "When they 
had lieard my explanati^ju they gave free and emphatic 
expression to their opiuKjii of the conduct of the Yuz 
Bashi of Tir, but tliat official \\as now beyond our 
reach, iind I could only report his behaviour to the 
Cliow-Kiuui oil arriving at Adirkand. 

I'or a few days Balbir Pai's illness was a puzzle to me, 
Inn when We reached Zumclii he was plainly suffering 
fn.an dysentery. Pie had, a:^ I learned, disregarded my 
r-trict orders to alistaiii from solid friod wdiile his tem¬ 
perature was above normal, and liadgiU’ged himself with 
ghee and w hatever else he coiili lay hands on. It was not 
easy to make an effective L>r lasting iiripre'-sion on this 
patituit, but I trnd and had ^ome success. PVheii he was 
sutferiiiL: the pano'^ '>icknr-'^ I cln ered him uy with the 
pro-^peet of a ^pt‘ei|y rt'lea'-te indlieatiiig that tlu re was no 
hope ot I't'covru'v o\rept I'V -trict "•elf-re^trauit. My 
harangue luidl a g<*od effect, nnd lie promised not to 
'-wallow' a mouthful nt '-ulid food. It was necessary to 
have him fed ou mdk and properly caivd f<.>r in his 
wtakiie'-s. and I had to device the means c»f his removal 
to a [lace of ^atetw Mj stretcher c<ndd be [)rocured, 
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so I had him carried on my bed down tlie Abgan Sal 
valley, fortunately over good tracks, to Yarkand. 

Ever since leaving Hunza, a])out the middle of October, 
we had traversed desert places, suii'ering privation and 
hardship. Xow we were in a habitable country, where 
supplies were easily obtained. Erom Ziiinchi to Yarkand 
the whole csnintry (with exception (d but a few mile'll 
cultivated and fairly populou-, hut the breadth of tlie 
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cultivated area i'- restricted by the nece->-ity for iriiga- 
tion. here thi^ fails the country is a de-ert ot Iocs'-, 
with sand here and there. The loes^ eMiltntly iLache^ 
to a great depth, and at Tar Agzi its strati lied iorina- 
tion. seen from a distance, re-embles rocks. In contrast 
with the mournful vastes on either side, the A>gan Sal 
valley, with its cultivated land anr] its fruit trees, im^'-tly 
apricots—aiul, at Oyung. peat*" toc)—seem- a paradi-e. 
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From Chumdi L despatched Kaju, tiie caravan basbi. to 
^'arkaiid, to give the Chow-lviian definite information as to 
the date of my arrival at that town. In Chinese Turkestan 
ior Sin-Chiang) the European traveller should, for his own 
sake, inform the authorities beforehand concerning his 
iiKWeuient'^. In that .cramti'V, which is regarded as the 
Siberia of China, good rest-houses are not numerous, 
and are not habitually kept clean and habitable. If the 
traveller neglects to inform the head officials of his 
appn^ach, he will probably find no decent lodging ready 
to receive him, and in_> sup])lieN for his caravan. 

Trustworthy estimates of distance were important, and 
I was exercised in discovering the significance of native 
methods of indicating distance. AVords were va^ue, 
and Were seldom used for this purp(jse. The tone of 
the Voice, a shake of tin.' In^id, a movement of tlie 
hand or arm were deemed suhicient to enlighten the 
tra\eller both as to direction and distance. A little 
practice eiiahled me to attach a meaning, mure or less 
definite, to tach gesiurto hut tlie matter \\^as often euni- 
]dicated b\ the manifest inaeeiiraey of the estimate which 
was uhered 

At a distaino- id a fVw miles from Yarkand, 1 met the 
pD-tiiian who got"- iwier a month to Kasbg.ir and hack, 
eaiixing lottei's (g Indian trad( rs, which pass })y the 
d’ciglidimihasli Ikuiiir and (filgit A little nearer the 
ti'wn. tin rhu t intt'r[»retrr of tin* (’hoW'-Kuuii, accom- 
panuil by tin* lieg in wlm-t' district I was to stav, 
presented hi^ cliief s la d eai’d and the Usual civil 
me-^^ago^. Further nm Mr. M. Eacklaiul, a Swedish 
iiii-si..nai V statu iiied at \ark.tnil, met me, and thus, 
plea-antl\ i passed thiough the outskirts of 

the Yamgi Shahr t- ilir ipiarter- piv]»ared for me. I 
haunl uiv jdaeo -a imt outude tlie old town, in a good- 
Mzed trail garden known Kolkaehi. The house" was 
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decidedly airy, and altogether would form an agreeable 
:^ulnmer residence : l>ut on that day, January * 20 , 1898 , 
I would have preferred a less draughty abode. However, 
the place was preferable to the noisy and dirty serais 
inside the town, and my landlord supplied abundance 
of forage for the animah. thu^ liglitening the labouis 
of the caravan men, who well deserved a rest. 

My njoiiis had been nicely carpeted through tlu' kind- 



nes'> of Muiishi Uuiivard Ali, who ushered me into them 
with Us much state as it I had been a personage of vast 
importance. These courtesies I accepted with all the 
dignity at my command, for, as my caravan basin had 
sliowii me, it is inexpedient to i)elittle oneself in the 
East. Submitting to the inevitable. 1 conversed with 
the Mulish] until. b)ng utter dark, the baggage animals 
arrived. 
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Urcr[)ti<'U ,it Y<ukand ]>niin^Lj with tla' Ainb,in—Aftt-r elteet'-— 
>.we(li'^h uii'"'iuiuuif''—Another attempt at exploration in Avinter 
—Uuiite follow ed—Foiled h\ -ik WY'^torm—Keerossiii,!; the Yarkand 
Ki\er — hunwhineiil ot di'-hoiie-t nati\e->--Incapacitated by illne^"’ 

- -Ko'-amb—lletmn to Yarkand -Met tin^^ iMat artnex and Fatliei 
l^en^lrlk'^—Stax in Yaikand Apology of Teetai—Ob^erxing in 
Vaiii^i shain —Ignorance ot Cinnese otticiaF - Klain Aknn— 
I’ropaiMtion-' fc>i’ excursion to the Takia Maken—Jh^covery about 
'• inea-nt' Klie'tan — Su'-picioii'- eboiit I'^kun Akun. 

^PHK gruntoi' ['tut of ntx' lif'-t day ut Yurkuud was 
doxotod In n x’wil tn tlio Clin\v-KUHii, cniuuin]dv called 
the Aiiidaii, the chief (.‘hiiU'^e cdficiai. Heie, us eNewdiere 
within the (’elc'^tial Euipiree '-trict cereiimuial })oliteiieSs 
i- t‘\|>nctod t'X'eii at tlm hainU el ^tianner^. It is neces- 
-;n \ In pivc iintico m| an intended xi'>it,and tn ineiitKjn 
tin hour at which it i- intuidod tn juiy it If the day ib 
unhn ky, > (j , w 'tax niMurniiin for <i dxcca-'ed t inpemr. 
then tin* Y.iun r. tdm, d{ tn vi-itni'^ till the aiteiinjnn. 
Such <hix-^ are t<drl\ nunieroiw. and they cniue round 
they ar« duuintnd hy tin word" (dn Shell *’Bad oiueii 
dav'h wntt- n nn :i xelhox' (d<>t]i "prea<l on a table at the 
♦ iiti'niic' . 1 ree»'gni"t U that. " * far a" the\ ciiiicerued 

niy"eil. tin ( hiiit "t ro<|uiia lueRt" wma nnt uiu’ea^nuahle. 
tnr 1 WM" providod wuth 'Ut’anl" read\ tn me (due 

id tin 1 "oiu tn inn.k*' tin (innouinn luent (d luv vmit lu 
the I'mpa manin r Taking mx vi"iting canh a pit'ce of 
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bri^dit red paper 9 inches long and inches wide, he 
went to the Yaiiien and, sending in my name to the 
C’how'Kiian. intimated tlie hour of the intended visit. The 
Chow-Kiian, with the civilitv usual in such ciicumstaiice'-, 
replied that he would he pleased to receive me at the 
appointed hour. The que<ion of dress is of course 
important, and a 13uro])ean tiaveller does well to provide 
himself heforehand with raiment suitaiile fnr >nch oeca- 
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-loll'-. ('liinr^'C otricial'-do mu undu^tuo the liard'^i}lp''ot 
^explorer-, and can make no allowiuice ha* a cue-t with 
travel-stained clothing If oiu^ intomis to a}>pea!' in 
iimhu’in, he is expected to giw dim noluae that In- ho^t 
may 1 h^ corre^pr)ndingly ari’ayrd 1 liad now um imlit 
to Wear uniform, hut put on the hrmlitn^t oaruemt- I 
p'-a sitioking jacket. Itnirkm’h.leknIrcuinL:''. 
In'own h-'Mjt'-. and a tomi luit with -earlot pucunino^. 
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Escorted by the Be^ in whose district I lodged and by 
iNInnshi Bunyard Ali, and attended by iny orderly, Abdul 
Karim, and my caravan bashi, Bajii, I proceeded on 
horseback to the Yanien in the middle of the Yangi 
Shahr. In the outer courtyard were several tiny guns, 
not more than a foot long, fastened t<‘) pieces of wood a 
little above the level ot tlie ground. With these a salute 
was tired in my lujiiour, much tri the alarm of my pony, 
which was further perturbed by the crowd of loafers that 
rushed in from the l^azaar to see what was going on. I 
dismounted at the entrance to the inner courtyard, where 
the main doors were opened for my rece^^tion. the side 
<loor^^ being used ]>y the rest of the company. On entering 
1 was met by the Cdiow-Kuan, a courteous elderly man, 
who shook hand^ with me and escorted me to the recep¬ 
tion r(j(.)m on the east side of the building. We advanced 
to the end (d' the room, and there, with due formality, the 
inevitable cup of tea was at once presented to me by my 
host, wIk) raised it to his liead and then placed it on the 
small low table btuween our st?ats. T had been impressed, 
not unfavourably, by tlu^ external appearance of the 
Yaiieai, with its gaudily-painted arches, and was a littk^ 
disa[>[>C)inted with this small, ba<lly lighted, dingy apart¬ 
ment whei’ta at the opposite end, a C(')mpany of ragged 
and unwashed underling'^ wtuv permitted to remain. The 
(diow-Kuau and T conversed in a leisurely way through the 
medium of two interpi't ters. and I had am]>le time to 
^tudy the taet'- ol tie* cMiapany 1 munebed tlie s\\aaU- 
meat^ with whwl! mv ho‘>t witli bis own baiu.B supplied 
me. ami ol^^^erved that the nails of lii> ringers ju'ojected 
.ibcait half an incli. I ineiitioned my grievance against 
the Yliz ot Tir. wlit.> had given me ialst.^ information 

eonctamiig tlie Sandal Bawan route, and the Chow-Kuan 
])hui(lly [»romi-ed that he should be ])unishetl. The inter¬ 
view wa'^ lengthy and tedious, and I felt relieved when 
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the time came fur departure. As 1 left the Yameii the 
popguns again soiindech and I proceeded at a quiet pace 
through the bazaar towards my quarters. .1 had not gone 
far wdien the news reached me that the Chow-Kiiau was 
already half way thither on the return visit. Setting off' 
at a gallop, I reached Kolkachi in time t<> welcome my 
former liost. He came in a two-wheeled cart, or nnn'pa, 
drawn by a very tine mule, and he was provided A\ith a 
numerous retinue of tag-rag and bobtail Sonu^ ot lii'^ 
attendants carried })lacards, one an ninbi’ella, anotlua* a 
gong to give notice (d the appr<">ach of tlm distinguished 
magistrate, ^^hth his consent I took -^evci'al photograplm 
of liim, but as all m\ photogratdis were (h*V(do])ed by 
iMessrs. Law ifrothers, at Umballa, 1 ctadd only pi'omi'-e 
him a print in the distant fiitiu'e, a promi'-e uhich scarcely 
satisfied him. On the whole, the C'how -Kr.au wa- cousidt - 
rate, and his \'isit wa^ of -^IhuU duration. 

Yarkand has often been descrii)ed, and I net. d not 
repeat details with wdiich readers of IBooks of travel in 
Asia are familiar. The dirty, gloomy ha/aai’. with it- 
tumble-down appearance, canntat he c*alk‘d pleasant, hut 
it is certainly pietim^srpie. The mo-t irequented-na tUs. 
however, and the mo'^t intcre-^ting, arc xto's naiTo\\ and 
far toc) dark for th<^ purpo>c> of an amateur photograplici*. 
On the first day of the (.’hine-^t^ new ytair didd a- a gala 
day) there wa^ a ieinarkahic di-pkiy. intcndod a- a mili- 
tiirv para<le, outride the Yaiigi Shahr. Tlu“ (onipanyot 
men claiming to l)t‘ -oklicis wa-no better than a I'.knhh*. 
though piovided with a pltmtiful '-iq)[d\ or large ilag- .iml 
a fair number of antiquated mu/zle-lnadiiiL: hn arm- with 
very ]>ad black powder. In the evening the ('how-}vu<ni 
gave a dinner at which 1 wsm the honoured gue-t. lh<- 
iv])ast w'as serve<l at a large round table andtr the [ oiiK-o 
<»f the inner courtyard, in older that the gue-^t- luighi 
witnes-- a -trangtg dnvary pei’formanee in w'hieh the 
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Dra^^on was a prominent ligiire. The representation was 
varied in an erratic sort of way by sqnibs, but, for me, it 
wa'^ wholly uninteresting. Not having expected an open- 
air feast in the depth of winter, I had left my fur coat 
behind, and sat shivering in my smoking-jacket, while 
the wearisome repa^^t went on. Anxious not to offend 
the C hinese bv any appearance of indifference. I had 
ported Kajii l^ehind the Chow-Kuan at the opposite side of 
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the tai>le, wlieiirt* h<' cwuld -*igiiaJ to me a^ occa^it)!! might 
L't-quiM'. 'bhe di-he-. . 1 ^ they v fiv -ei\ ed i aie after another. 
'>rei!it d intermuiabK* Tliei't^ ueie more than thiitvin all, 
^nmc of thorn \ffy <_;<M)d dor evam[>lo, '>t< wed dnek and 
p.i-trv'. hut otla-r- woi, l^ad jiiid even repuhive. I'lu^ 
\i<nid- had to hr ua-hed down with viie->iiieihng raw 
'>[arU'''*f loral maimtacttU’t , 'vrivrd in '^inall cup> almost 
■!-*>!!<»}' '-1 tnim- J tnod to o\adr tie* n-fiesli- 
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ments both solid aud fluid on the plea of ill-health, but 
in eacdi case I was constrained to comply with native 
custom. Some of the usages at table were, to say the 
least, disagreeable to think ol. If a ^uest had not 
emptied his cup when the time came for replenidmig it, 
its contents whatever might have been left) were poured 
])ack into tlie spirit kettle, and then it was refilled. The 
guests were not supplied with sepiarate table napkin-^.'])ut 
were not left absolutely unprovided for with respect to 
suedi comforts. An attendant handed round to them 
successively, in due rotation, a greasy, steaming eloth, 
wherewith each wiped his hands and mouth. When my 
turn came 1 made a strenuous eftbrt to decline its use, 
]>iit a look of calm 'surprise from the^ C'liow-Kuan, hacked 
by a severe frown from Kaju, quite cowed me. and 1 
meekly wiped my hands and moutli with the disgusting 
rag, even as the others had done. It was not till lat< 
tiiat 1 was able to take leavt^ of my host, who 
lantern bearers t(» ligltt me to my (juartiMs. llnving 
gone straight to the medicine client. I s\vallowc<l tlie 
most potent corrective^ 1 could lay hand'- on. but from 
the effects of that huge repast, eaten when T was shivering 
with cold, my general health r^uffered se\'orcly. 

1 remained in Yarkand for about thu'e week'- that both 
men and animah might enjoy the repose which they had 
fairly earned, fhiring that time 1 had the plea-uic ol 
seeing Mr. Jlackland, of the Swedish Mn'-ion, alnio'-t 
daily, and, a^ we w'alked or rode together, '-onuunues in 
the hazaar hut ofteiier in the coimtrw he giive uu' mueh 
iiilormatioii about the way'- of the ('huie'-t* ,md the 
native'-. 

lleing mo'-t anxioii'- to make a third attempt to rxplort 
the unknown part^ oi Sarik<.d hefoi’t* the ice di-'iippeart d 
from the Yarkand Kiveix I went to the rhe»w-l\uan to 
explain niv purpo'-e. a-- far a- it had a dehnitt^ f'.>rni. .md 
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to obtain from him the promise of assistance. The Yuz 
Bashi of Tir had been brought from his village and, when 
I went to the Yamen. I found him waiting to have his 
case disposed ef. The Chow-Kuan investigated the matter, 
and it seemed clear that the man was to blame. He was 
sentenced to be beaten and. that he might not 1)6 subjected 
to torture. I asked and obtained permission to be present 
when the punishment was inflicted. Some of the officials 
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ni tlin Yainnii a^l<Ml inn to dn.d with tlit“ piixmer myselt. 
]>m rhi'' T dtH-liimd tn dn. The pri'-oiier wa^ planed on tin 
-lone floor in U'ont ol‘ tin- judgment ^eat, and held fac-e 
downwards lo two or thren umn while aiiotliia* beat him 
on the h-g between the knee and the biittfxdv The ^hort, 
ra[>id '>troke^ ot thr thic'k Xwk st^eiued at flr^t to cause 
little pain, but in a '-hnrt time the -kin became discoloured 
ami, at ni\ intervention, tin* beating was discontinued. 
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The ChoW'Kuan nr>t only sought in this manner to 
redress past wrongs, but gave orders to an officia> to 
accompany me when I set out, so that there might be 
no difficulty as to accommodation and supplies. It was 
impossible to obtain any information in Yarkand regarding 
the portion of the river valley between the west end of 
Easkam and Tvosarab, and when f set out, it waswitli thr 
intention of attempting to ascend the valley from Kobaral). 
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There, liowevei*. the ri\er \\a'> without ieo, ainl 1 had to 
change my plan, broceedine to Langar, a ^mall \illage 
which before my visit had seldom ^eeii a Kuropean. I 
found the ice still sti’ong eiiougli to ])ear the caiuvan in 
crossing the stream. As we advanced, sn<,w beLian to 
fall, and, ])y the time we reached liahhut, it wa^^ falling 
so heavilv that the nativt‘S who accoiupanie<l me refimed 
to go further. It was, at the time, very annoying to ])e 
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compelled to abundoii the attempt to cross the difficult 
Khandar Pass, but on the whole it proved fortunate. In 
consequence of the open-air dinner on the Chinese new 
year's day 1 was in an unsatisfactory condition, and was 
forced to restrict my diet to milk or soup, the former- 
being sometimes beyond my power of retention. Weak 
as I was, Dalbir Kai w'as much more helpless, suffering 
from rheumatisni and fever, so that, even if we had 
jeached the \v<-st side of Khandar Pass, neither of us 
would have l)een physically capalde of survey work. 

The ice ^vas now melting fast, and when, on February 
Ulth, we returned to Langar, the river was almost clear. 
The w'ater wa^- ^o deep that camels had to be employed to 
earrv the baggage across, whih^ the ponies wvam. This 
I'etrograde moviuiuait was disappointing to me, and must 
have Innui iiion* so tf) the ()an fkishi iHeaJ of Ten Men^ at 
Tung Laiigar. dins petty official had procured supplies 
tor me and had been duly paid helbre J left the village. 
l)Ut had not di-hur'-ed the money to those wdio had 
actually [provided the various articles. Xew's of his 
tlelinqueiicies reached me on my return, wffien T con- 
-i<lei-ed it right and pro])er. in my own interest and in 
that ot‘ the defrauded village]’^, to see justice done. The 
Oau l>a'-lii, oil lieing ariested, admitted the charge against 
him. and theiv wus no dittic-ult\' in making him disgorge. 
i)iit rrstitnti(')n woas not tmough. and, as the Peg id 
Sarikol. tilt' on]\ magistrate wlio was capalih* ot dealing 
with the case, wa- tiam at Taslikurgham some method of 
having tho matter at oiua* (li^p(>>t‘(I of had to l)e devised. 
In lie Ma-t, sprt (ly justi('e, o\rii though rough. i'N more 
t'ffective than loim-delavei] 1 ‘tUrihiitiou, and 1 determined 
tor oiK'o to tako tho admini''tration ot the law int(k uiv 
hand". 1 iiiquiicd ot "r\t la) \idagers li they were aware 
ot tho pri"om r’" nuilt, and knew wdiat jounnhuient he 
would recei\o liMiii thr (diow-Kuau at Ycrkand if tlie 
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matter were reported t(,) him. They told me he was 
certainly guilty and would be severely beaten if reported 
to the Chow-Kuan, whereupon I ordered ifaju and Abdul 
Karim to hold the delinquent, while I deliberately 
administered twelve hard btrolve^ on his bare back with 
my stirrup leather. A similar ease was that of the 
Yuz Bashi of Oshbeldu. wdio had defrauded several 
villagers, asserting that I had not paid for the supplies 
I had received. It seemed to me that this oliender was 
worthy of ])eing dealt with at A^arkand by the Chow-Kuan, 
but the news of the summary justice there meted out to 
tile Auz Bashi of Tir, inclined the men of Oshbeldu 
to mercy, and at their earnest entreaty, I imself adminis¬ 
tered a firm but moderate castigation to the fraudulent 
calumniator. 

Having no ee>ntidence in the information givtai Us 
concerning the frequenttjd routes. 1 reM.>lvtd to go aiul 
exaiiniie the country a^ far as ihjsarab, though l>albir 
llai and I nere still unfit for work. The fnrd btUweeii 
Taklay and Ayta^h presented no ditliciilly a^ the ri\er 
tlieix very htojad, and on Kela’iiary d-hd wa^ v< ry low. 
In the dayA march from Aytash to K)^arab the nwi ha<l 
tu be forded twice, but ua'^rt^ troublesLUne than the 
Were a sleirp coruta' whudi the cameh laid difficuhx in 
lurnine. and a couple of rocky a^ceiit^ up which tlu* 
baggage ha<l to be (cirru'd by men tr(ji}i Kosarab. (’Mai, 
iron, and, I wa^ loll, c<.'[>}>er, are found tit thm villagte 
but tliei’e n little enterprise :ind tlie mineral an- warcely 
Worked. Further than tLi> point we found it impo'^ulfie 
to ad^ance. The narrow valle\‘ wa- bijundc d by pre¬ 
cipitous mountains: the track, which only reached to 
Yajek. wa^^ frequently too iiarn.Av and ^teep for baggage 
animals, and we were precluded from trving tlie opposite 
i>ank hy the river, which was too deep an<l swift to be 
forded.* 
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This part of the Yarkand River is called the Zarafshaii 
literally, “ full of gold “ River, but the names of Raskain, 
Chiiing (large>. and Y^arkand River are also employed. 
The name Zarafshaii is doubtless given from the fact 
that gold is occasionally found on its banks, washed 
down ill summer from the higher grounds. 

(.)n March 1 st we re-entered YYrkand ivith our sick li^r 
increased. The cold, foggy, windy weather had put too 
severe a strain on Utain Singh, and he was laid up for a 
long time with fever. 

It was with very great ])lea^ure tliat T heard of the 
arrival of another European, Xv. George Macartney, the 
Special Assistant for Chinese Affairs to the Resident in 
Kashmir. The ordinary residence of this official is at 
Kashgar, but he pays an annual visit to Yarkand. AW* 
resolved to have quarters in common, and, as my house 
at Kolkachi was too small for both of us, Macartney 
rented a much larger establishment, not far off. called 
Chim Ikigh, to which I removed a sufficiencv of mv 

; , f 

bL*ionging>. Abi-Uit a fortnight later we were joined by 
a N'ery accomplished Lujinaii ('athc>hc Missionary, Father 
Hendriks, a Dutchman who, in the course of a long 
re-ideuce within the Chinese Empire, had become familiar 
with the languages and the customs of this part of the 
world. He was now stationed at Kashgar, where Mr. 
Macartney's mfiiieiice and hospitality were employed in 
mitigating the hardships uf his lot. 

AVhen tlm Forsyth Ali^-ion had visited Yarkand, 
quarter-^ had been assigned tn its members ii^ the Aangi 
Shahr. and there Colraiel Trotter had made hi" nocturnal 
nh^ervatieiis. Tlie spiU wliere mine were now carried 
nil wu" ill tlie (,)Uter courtyard of K<dkachi. within a few 
yard" ot the dot>r leading into the garden. I was desirous 
of determining thf difference of the longitude of the two 
places, and. to do "O, it was necessary that I should have 
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accebb to Colonel Tuotter'b old station. The place was 
now under military control, and when Macartney, on my 
behalf, applied to the Chow-Kuan for the requisite per¬ 
mission, he was informed that the proper person to apply 
to was the commanding military officer, or Teetai. To 
this personage we sent an intimation, with tliC' customary 
formality, that we intended to visit him. and without 
delay proceeded to liis abode. On reaching his dooj'. 
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however. We were informed that he was euLiacLd with 
other vi'^itoi''^. but that, if we waited a little, we c‘.>uld -e-e 
him. This message was unmibtakaldy an iii'-ult, t<>r we 
knew that the Chow-Kuan wa- na then in- vi-it‘>r, and 
there wa- im other dignitary ui the town wh.» -hMuhl li.tt 
have hteii re(]uired to leave in ordt.r to Lir.t. ja.u-j to 
M acartiu-y. Wt- at oiict; rt turned tri tin* ( Inni l-aiL'li and 
despatched the Ak-akal. within who-e juri'dictn.n >air 
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dwelling' situated, to the Yaiuen to demand an 

explanation. The Aksakal came back with many apologies 
from the Teetai, who professed to be deaf, said he had not 
been properly informed by his servants of onr intention 
to visit him, assured us that these careless menials would 
])e beaten, and promised that he would visit us next day. 
Ttue to his word the Teetai, soon after breakfast next 
morning, appeared at the Chini Bagh, and, on entering 
^Macartney’s room, at once began to kotow to him, bring¬ 
ing his forehead down to the ground in token of humble 
apology. The action was directed to Macartney who. in 
politeness, was required to acknowledge it by a like move¬ 
ment, while 1 was free to enjoy the spectacle. My friend 
was not quite convinced of the good faith of our visitor, 
who might slyly leave the ceremony incomplete, and he 
resolved to reciprocate no further than occasion demanded. 
His observation was hampered by his white helmet, which 
dropped over his face as he bent towards the ground, but 
he was able by stealthy glances to assure himself that the 
Teetai really did kotow, and when both had thus humbled 
themselves, the reconciliation was complete. The Teetai, 
a prohmndly ignorant man, raised some difficulty as to 
the purp(')'>e of the observations I wished t<j make, for he 
pei-^i>ted in thinking that the result would somehow 
enabU' me to tlirow cannon balK within the city vvith 
unerring precision. However, objections were gtn (jver, 
and 1 obtained the iieco^arv pernii^'^ion which, as the 
('how- Kuan taitered Ind’ore tin.* vi^it ended, received the 
approval of tlu* civil a'- well a> ot the military authoritv, 
Acconif>anied by Father Hendriks, wiio kindly interpreted 
tor lur. J had no tri.aible in making the r>])^ervations, 
ami thr diftereiice oi aaicitude va^ aconratelv dtterinined 
chroiK aiR rricall\. 

My “rminal intrxition warn to cuiuplete my survey 
opt-ratioim in the arkand region and then to proceed 
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eastwards into Tibet. The purpose of my journey, 
ever, being still unfulfilled. I had to rearrange my plans. 
I resolved to spend the sammer month:? in Tibet, and I 
clung to the hope of being able to explore the lUikno^Mi 
stretch of the Yarkand Eiver, when it would be fn)Zcn over 
in the coldest weeks of the following winter. It was still 
too early in the season to start for Tibet, and Macartney 
suggested that I should make a sluu’t excursion intr» the 
Takla Makan Desert. He wars acquainted with a man 
named I^lam Akun, who had often ^old him bo(dt^ pur¬ 
porting to be ancient and to have been found in the Takla 
iNIakan. My friend wa> not the only purchaser of thc'-e 
book.-, for Petrovsky and nearly all European travelleiv 
ill the reg'K.)!! had been induced to buy them, Tlie man 
profe^?sed to be acquainted with buried chie"- in that 
desert, and he agreed that, acting as mv guide, he ->hnuld 
receive 110 payment until he had brought me t*> at lea^t 
one buried city not previously \'isited by any Ihunpean. 

i)uniig the vi-it <4 Macartney and Father Hendrik-^ tu 
Yarkand, Mr. Backland received nuere->ting mformaliiai 
concerning tlie manufactuiv of <uicient Kotaii maiiu- 
'^cripts. hi- informant being a i)oy, the servant of Dr. Josef 
iNIes-rar, a Eersian mi^-sionarv. IJii- youth, wliiio at 
KJiotan tiu' year hefoiv. had -truck up a warm tnend-lnp 
with another hoy, tht.^ son of an eiiterpri-ing producer H 
ancit, nt manuscripts, and the information winch reached 
the Swetli-h nii:?-ionary through the'-(' huD was prohahlx 
true in -uh-taiice. According to the -tateinent <J the 
hoy, the hook- coii-ist of page- printed from block- 
of pear-tree wood, many of tlie eharactei'? u-^t'd hung 
from genuine old documents. After being piinti'd the 
page'- are hung up in chimney'? until they as-umt the 
required old look, and are then fastened together in h(M>k- 

Sr.e •• A lapo't on the Ih’iti-h ( oiit^Ltion ot Anniinitie- tioiu 
t tutioi A-i. . h\ A. r. Kiufolr Hoeriilt*. I .T. i^h.]a 
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with copper nails %Yhich are prevented from teciring the 
paper by copper plates. The leaves are next slightly 
damped and sprinkled with sand, the cojpper nails and 
plates are treated with acid to produce verdegris, and the 
C(jmpleted artiL-le is buried in the desert where it will be 
ibiind when wanted. The name and habitation of this 
book-manufacturer were not disclosed, but it was under¬ 
stood that the man w*as Islam Akun, and the place 
Khotan. 

CuiTjusly, n(.)t a single ancient manuscript (true or 
false ■ w as offered for ^ale to me during my first visit to 
Khotan, though T impiired about them and announced 
the fact that I was eager to purchase. Probably it had 
leaked out that the system of manufacture had been 
disclosed, and the owners of genuine manuscripts had 
considered it prudent to avoid the appearance of com- 
])licUy in the fraud, by refraining from offering even 
genuine books ter sale. 

Having arranged to travel into the desert under Islam 
Akmi'^ guidance. T set about preparation. The chief 
ditticuhie^ being that of water supply, I had iron tanks 
constructed with })adiock^ to keep the contents secure. I 
tpu'^tioiieil Klaiu imw and then about his plans for the 
journey, and he ahvav- adhered to one general outline of 
hi" ''cheiiif ^^onietiua'->. hoWevtU', tlie di>tauct*s ot the 
buried iaTie-> Would vary, and the hook-inaking s\stem 
attrihutMl to him put me on m\ guanl. My suspicions 
wen not fairh awakened till the tank-> were completed, 
and th. n, thinkum it a pity not to u>e them, 1 decided to 
-<[)eiid aportrm oi the -pring m the desert, where, if I 
couhl light oil no hiirietl cities or hooks, I might at least 
unvril a fraud It wa- on April l*2th tliat I left Yarkand 
hound the ea^t The lr»af]< had been arranged tw'o 
day'- bt tore, hut A-iatics are "I.iw to begin a jmtrnev, and 
It wa- n<>r tiii i latt hnur th a we wen* fairly on the way. 
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Departure trom Yarkand—Guiua—The Takla ]\Iak.ui—Kara Tart^az 
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weather was uow eomparatively wann, the tem- 
^ peratiire in the shade, at '1 p.iii. nil April lith. having 
been 78'^ Y., and I was desirous of getting over the short 
distance to Posgain liefore noon. So far as I could make 
preparation, everything was ready, ])nt travellers in the 
East are dependent (jii Orientals in wlniso promises it Y un¬ 
wise to put implicit trust. The Aksakal had been deputed 
by the Chow-Kuau to attend to my wants while 1 was 
in larkand, and from him I liad obtained the jiromise of 
a inarpa, or small cart, whicli was to be ready at an early 
hcair to convey the tanks as far a^ Karghalik. The hour 
came but not tlie inarpa, and it was not till alter mid-day 
that a veliicle could be seourtul. The driver set a high 
value on the service which waG required, diunaiidmg a 
farealiout four times that usually asked. In the bargain¬ 
ing. the Aksakal supported the driver, but tlie demand 
being ultimately reduced by abniit eiie-hah. 1 agreed to 
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pay oO tongas (the usual charge being from Ih to 
'20}, and soon after one o'clock I was on my way 
towards the desert. This route was well known to 
European travellers, and it seemed unlikely that any 
uncertainty existed as to the correct geographical pobition 
of the villages along the road. But in the evening of the 
tir'^t day after my departure from Yarkand, time hung 
heavy on mv hands, and, as two of the chronometers 
Were going very steadily, I set about taking astronomical 
observations to check the position. The result of my 
w ork differed from that of previous travellers as indicated 
on the maps, and I thought it well to continue the 
ol)'^ervatimis, checking the longitude at each halting 
place. 

At Karehalik. after some little difficulty and delay, 
three cauich wta'e obtciined fr(.)ni a neighbouring village, 
and tbe-^o joined a few days later at the oa^i^ of Guma. 
Froni thi^ fertile '^pot a portion of tlie caravan accompanied 
lot one day's march to tlie oa^i^ (‘ailed Kara Targaz, where 
wt‘ found many lar<_:(.‘ tret's in full foliage. Xot far beyond 
thi^, ue entered on tlu' faiiuju^ Takla Alakan Besert, the 
a})pt‘aranco of whieli sur[U‘ised me. The landscape was 
• [iiite grt't'ii with a prof mu »n of jilgan. a ^peeies tjf tama¬ 
risk, <ind trt'e^, whieli ^t.^tuiuel a'^ it bursting into leaf after a 
lone tlrouubt. The laru‘* ^and-duue^, some nearly 20 feet 
high, wore ctA'eretl with jileaii and invariably -^urroimded 
with a ditch, nair'W and AuilJ* wv but \ er\ ^iiar}»ly defined. 
.\iiiong these sainbdune'^ I and my companions. Ikilbir 
Ucin Baju. Ulam Akun, two local guides, and the camel 
man with the caiueB. slowly Wended our way. So slowly 
did we liU'Ve, and 111 sueli a winding course, among the 
dniie" and rulge-. that we wta’e at no great distance from 
Ivira Targaz when we found u lU'ct^s^^aiy to hivouac for 
the night. We Used u[» the watt r m twT> of cjur portable 
tank-, two .a the eaieel- Ihivnie dnink fivelv from a 
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large wooden bowl provided for their u^^e, though the 
third, being untrained in this manner of potation, could 
not be induced to do so. These two tanks we left for a 
fresh supply, ^^hich Avas to be brought from Kara Targaz. 

Xext day I rose early, and, after awakening my >lecpy 
company, found it necessary to remonstrate stn)ngly with 
Dalbir luti, whom I found coolly enjiwing hi-' morning 
ablutions as if water had been superabundant. e con¬ 
tinued our niarch through a country which presented 
little variation from that which we had traver^^ed the day 
before. The presence of a tiny green plant with long 
roots led me to hope that water might be tMiind beneath 
the surface, but though we dug dee]) in the hed of a '-mall 
ravine, we found none. It seemtal luarvillous that the 
diminutive plant could live and thrive in thi'^ ])ar<'hed 
laud, where the sand by day ^\aN so hut that even the 
natives, with their thick-skinned hare fitU. c-oiild not 
-land on it for any length of time 

At the end oi uur -'ecoiid day’- inai'ch in thi- de-eri, T 
found that we were almost t*xactly on the ]'atullei ot 
dS' A. latitude, Xext morning, \\lien ^\e had gone a 
.-hort distance from the sp(.)t where we had IK • >u.icjad, it 
heeanie tdear that <.)ur guides Were <|uite unlit loi’ Th(' 
Work they had undertaken. A\ hen (juestioned, oia^ ot 
them admitted that he had f(»rg<'>tten tlie dm ctioii wt^ 
ought t<.» take, and 1 at once gave the ordtu* to leiurn. It 
had been no ])ait <.)f lay purpose to attempt a long ue-t it 
iourney at this -eason, hut tin* inc(aupiUence of amde-, 
who Were at fault alter tw'o -hurt luareh.e-. wa- 

irritating, I tried to lead the party hack to Kara laigaz 
by the straighte.st cour-e, but thi-' ettort had to ])e aoan- 
doned, hi all directions the laiidsc-ipe ^ piVM*ntrd ^.ne 

iinvarving a]g>t*araiu‘(* : the ton-*- s<‘(uned an ot on** lieight 
and the -aiid-hilU all of one -hapo. Again and again T 
-ought to ko^*]> a di-tuni vn-w' to dm ct iii> 
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course, but, as we advanced, the chosen point was inter¬ 
cepted by dunes or ridges which had to be circumvented, 
and, when our prospect was again unimpeded, it was 
impossible to identify the former landmark. As we 
walked back, patiently following the track of our outward 
march, one of the guides confessed to Kaju that he had 
never been so far into the desert before, and expressed his 
satisfaction that the order had been given to return. To 
escape the heat and to mitigate the discomfort they 
experienced from the want of water, the guides scraped 
the hot sand trom the surface and embedded themselves 
in the cooler layers beneath, where they remained till 
near suii'^et. On reaching Kara Targaz, Islam Akun, the 
cl lief deliiK [Ueiit. was nowhere to be found, the two local 
men being lelt to sutler whatever pjenalty might be 
awardeil. The^e two were merely dupes of Islam Akun, 
and having detained them two days in fear and dread, I 
let them go without turther pumsliiueiit ; but on reaching 
(luma 1 induced the Keg to take meaus to secure the 
arrest ol the el lie t offender. 

Having maile satisfactory ob:>ervatiuns fur the deter- 
iiiiuatioii of tlu’ r.ite^ of tlie c[iL’oii(joieters, 1 resumed my 
journey toward'- Khotaii. [t lav mostly through desert, 
where, now ami then, ii little ^'crub relieved the monotony 
of tlu‘ '-and\ wastf. e parsed through several oases, in 
all (tt which, owing to tlio ^wintine^s of the winter snow- 
talk thei’t wa- Scarcity of water for irrigation. The 
animai rainlall n very flight, and it A to the melting of 
the -n.uv 1)11 the Kwen Liia ranee in the spring and 
'^uinuier, tliat the inhahitant^ le)ok for water fur their 
cr< ‘p". 

On M;}\ hth I ivaditMl Kliotan. where a cool and roomy 
hoii.e on the iKutii Mde of the -treet. and a few hundred 
\ar.i- ea-t <>! tht- langi shalir, wa> prepared fur me. As 
a dwelling, thn Iioum* wa-- excellent, but the garden 
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attached to it was small, and there was not sufficient 
open space for observing. For this purpose I had to 
betake myself to the roof, which proved so shaky that it 
was only by placing two of the feet of the theodolite on 
the main wall and keeping my assistants perfectly 
motionless, so ab not to disturb the third foot while the 
levels were being read, that I c(mld accomplish the work. 

I had not been long in Ivliotaii when news reached me 
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that Islam Akuu laid been taken, and had been sentenced 
by the Chow-Kuan to wear the cangue, a large stpiare 
Ixxird, weigdiing about HO lbs., round his neck for a 
month. 

At this town. lettt*r writing and the di'-peining of 
medicines occupied most of my time. 1 had a well- 
stocked medicine-che>t, and, having had oeca'^ion to 
ailuiim^ter dtug> and even to perform surgical and dental 
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work for the beneht of members of my own company, I 
suddenly found my medical skill in demand. Among the 
caravan men was one Sonam Sang, w’ho, having been 
shown his photograph when in Srinagar, covered his 
face wdth liis hand'^ and uttered a groan of horror at his 
own ugliness. This man now suffered from a large and 
deep-seated abscess wdiich required to be opened. Having 
a good supply of chloroform, 1 put the patient under its 
influence and successfully opened the ahbcebs. AncCj^- 
tluuic-> had never before been heard of in that part of the 
w^oild, and great w as the surprise ut the onlookers. The 
patient himself, oil regaining conseioiisiiess. required the 
repeated a-suraiiees of his compatriots to persuade bun 
that the knite had actually been used. 

A tew' days later, a wealthy landowner applied to me 
lor '^lU’i^ieaL a"-^i->tanee of a iu<.)i‘e difficult sort. He had 
I>een carried two inarehe-. to ^-ee me, fait U'-. T had not the 
pi’fjper in'>ti’unieiits, I w'a^ donluful of my ability to iRUitht 
him, and iho'liurd tn o]'erate. hhit the ]>oor man looked 

di-^appi*inled jiiid I tiniily i^dh'^ed to go tiil souictliing 
had }«et-ii iloiif, tleat J was rnduraal to U'^'^ent. XtUw'ith- 
''tandnig mv ft^ars, the o])eration proved siiece^sfuj, and. 
]iot h>ng aftrrw'ards, I w'a^ told that the ]>atituit, who tor 
'^ix vt‘<n''}iad lu'ennnahle t<> on lioi’^ehaek. had rt‘'>uuied 
hi'' iiiihit of ridine. 

Khntaii and it" luaelibourluM k 1, thoueh p(*""e""ed (d 
no hug' manuf.uau]‘]uu e^tabli'.hment", have iui])ou,uit 
rottaeo indii"trit‘". I'he^e c’oiupri^e earpet-weaving. '-ilk- 
w'eavnig, the ni.ilung "f fAt rug". Jiml the cutting and 
poh"hiiu: of jade. Tor ja-le. the town is a well-known 
market, ainl 1 wa" de>u'oU" (U purchasing some good 
-Pt'eina lu -hidt* id tho best quality is very rare and can 
Ilf olu.lined oiiiy \n -loall [)iece", "Ucb as aiv suitable for 
ling". I Vf ut r'liiiii] the dealer" aial w'orkers, and none 
itf tin Hi \\‘>uhi tliiuk of an fpting a <*oniiijiN;^i(-)ii tVoni 
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lue to procure large speeiuienb. The invarial)le reply 
“If you get the stones, we will cut and polish them 
according to any model you may show us, but we cannot 
get stones both large and good/‘ 

Oil May hsth we set out from KlaUan towaiaO Tolu, 
where we knew the climate was cooler and tlu^ surround¬ 
ings more pleasant. At the long, straggling oaA'^ 
(’haka 1 remained for ten day^-. This oasis close to 
the Tekelik Tagdi range, which, tliongdi not in itself ot 
great importance, contains two peaks whose poAtioius 
have been carefully determined by the (rreat Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of India. I hoped, therefore, to obtain 
the longitude of Chaka by triangulation, hut the season 
of thick haze had set in, and, for the jnvsent, the attempt 
had to he abandoned. On IMay the morniug wlien 

I left the Chaka oasi->, there ^\'el■e two Imur- <>f cleai 
atmosphere, and 1 had an excidleiit view of tlie great 
Kweii Lull nujiintains, still covered witli ^imw at tlie 
higher altitude--. 

In this region Europtain visitors were very rare, ami a^ 
i proceeded from village to village iieWs of my ap}>r(>ac*h 
went before me. Begs and Ahiz Ba^his de'-iied to weboin*^ 
me. and so often were their demoii>tratioii's ivpeatt-d. 
with escorts and other di^plav. that '^uch perforiiiaiLee'- 
becaino intolerably w<rari-.ome, ^^lIlle the toloureil <^gg'-. 
bread, and ^wtH-trueats which I I'sceived by the wayside 
provtMl costly, they liad t< » he ackii{.)W ledged by present¬ 
ed'much greater valiu*. All Ijut the very pLMav^'t niliai>i- 
tants id Sin-Chiaug w’ert* aeeu-tniued te» ride, an<l a -ahih 
wlii) wiOied to ])e res])ec*ted ami‘>ng them reipured to he 
Well mounted, and attended hy a nuiiieroiis ivtmue In 
^liort, compliance witli the n-ages (^i the (MUintry ]>ecame 
unendurahle. and I nought means (u' e-caping unwtdconu^ 
attention In the liot weatiur I -^et out t arly in the 
morning, alau* and ou tor>t, ^o that my dav'- march wa-- 
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accomplished before noon. Behind me came Abdul 
7\arim ^vith my riding pony, of which I made use only 
when the day was very hot. One morning, just as I had 
overtaken Ipay with the camels, an excited Yuz Bashi 
galloped up to him and inquired for news about me. 
The camel man pointed me out to him, as I stepped 
along in the cool morning air, bareheaded, clad in an 
ancient and patched khaki suit and grey flannel shirt, 
without anv attendant; and the Yuz Bashi, surprised and 
incredulous, thinking he was being imposed on by my 
people, created much amusement by his perplexity. 

The inhabitants of this region (as, indeed, of most 
others that I visited) welcome British travellers, and, 
when not forbidden, are willing to assist them. In Sai 
Bagh one oi the most important residents insisted on my 
partaking of tea and sweets at his house. A little further 
on a rich and influential mullah had prepared for me a 
sub^^tantial breakfast, which, though I had but recently 
had a hearty meal, I found it impossible to escape. 
When I pleaded my utter inability to avail myself of the 
proffered In^spitality, my host seized the bridle of my 
pony on one ^ide while liis friends took hold of it on the 
other, so that I was constrained to dismount and eat of 
tht‘ haked mutton and bread prepared for me and my 
men. Tht‘ repast wa-- spread in great simplicity. Seated 
on the ground under the shade of some large trees we 
were [u'(.)videtl with bivad, large, round, and thin, to serve 
fnr plates on which the vianrU were laid. While the 
other guests, in primitive fa-liioii. tore tlie meat fmm the 
]>one- with their teeth. 1 va- able to facilitate matters bv 
Using a knife, vliii h wa'- iny coU'^tant cumpauieii. 

The la-'t <lay ^ niardi to Polu wa^ Irjiig and fatiguing, 
a-« It included ,ui <L-ct nt of m^>re than S.nno feet from 
Imam La to ilie high plateau above the village, Thi'^ 
plateau, cou^i^tniL:, in fact, of a long. ])road. and gently 
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^sloping ridge, riuiuiug, roughly speaking, due north from 
the Kwen Lun range, is used as a grazing ground lor 
large numbers of brood mares and their foals, and for 
flocks of sheep. Here the scenery provided a delightful 
change from that through which we had passed since 
leaving Yarkand, and the long stretch of green ridge, 
with the majestic Ivwen Lun range rising abruptly before 
us, gladdened the heart. Almost due ea^t of Polu a line 
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double peak, feet in height, which I wivaigly 

as'siimed to be An^he Tagb, stood hoblly out, fonniiig a 
prominent landmark ^\hen not hidden i>y tht^ prevalent 
haze. * 

From the cre^t of the ridge we had to descend more 

Piepe.ited attempt^ to identify An^ho T,'wh failed. This name 
quite unknown to the native'< of Pohi an*! adjacent \ilLiye^. mIio cull 
the Kwen Iain raniE^e ” Snow Miuintaiii'^.' aid ''Uine (*f tiie principal 
]>eak^ •• (’hukal ■' or •* White ^fountain-. 
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than *2,000 the latter part oi the descent being very 
steep and over deep sand. At the bottom of the valley 
flows the Kiirab Ifiver, on fording which we found otii'' 
selves at Polu. The village is small but compact, 
^itaateil on a ridge a little above the confinence of the 
Kurah and Terelik Itivers, and ab(>ut two miles south of 
tlu* point wliere the united stream flows into the Kiria 
Tviver, A comfortable house, belonging to a rich man, 
wu'- vacated for me, and every civility and assistance was 
pruttered, but, nevertheless, symptoms of coining trouble 
-'Of HI a]»peared. An ofticial, deputed by the Chow-Ivuan of 
Kiria, and attended by a Mohammedan intet*preter, came 
to the village and professed himself desirous of helping 
uuv [ liad been expecting men from Leh with baggage- 
■>heep, corn, money, and sundry other articles, and, being 
Uouhtlul wliether they Wf)uld be able to find their way 
nn.iidts] acro'^'^ the mountain-', I had de^spatched a man 
W'11 a" praiute'l with the route to look out for them. 
So.)K aktu' my arrival at Polu thi^ man returned w'ithout 
having ^een tlie Ladakis. Imt having, in accordance with 
imiriietions tmui me, ‘'cached" forai tor tiiem at Hugh 
Kul, Alter till-', the Cliow-Kuan's envoy, though in my 
piv-fou-t' he cave iitteraii.'e merely to soft nothings, 
tlii'f ,1 teiif■(! the natu'es with dreadful punishment if anv 
a-''Ntan<*e ^hf»uhl lu- given me in travelling by Carey's 
I'-'-it' t't kahik. Iiere known a^ Tibet. 

I'iinif-e j^nioii work>, Iw prtference, underhand, 
-inii !<>'• ;i time things went on -'inoothly. In the morn¬ 
ing- m in\ \ill Igor- vi'^ited me. -ome de-irou-<d luedu'ine, 

■'thr I-a!i\i >:i- to ]),* relieved oi irouhlt*-. anr teeth. The 

t xtiM u'ioM i,i tor-tin r wj- told, wa- usually pc‘ri‘orm-d bv 

tlio \][i;ig,' wlio. wliilo the patient wa^. held bv two 

r«r thro • ni -n. apph'el hugo pim oi ^ and ]>ulled out not 
m r<ivTh' on oftr nding oig.in, but oittut--»iii ^ m Hten.-ive 
i.cM.i—, T(i. MU, ill M/- Ml lay UTct-p>. and the 
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rapidity with which my patients were relieved, ensured 
me a lar^e dental practice. On some days it was dititicult 
to go out of doors without being waylaid by sufferers or 
applicants for medicine. One morning, after having- 
attended to many patients, I thonght I might venture forth 
for a walk, but at the door I was met ))y the Yu Bashi 
holding a .man, who extended his arm towards me and 
muttered ‘‘ Issok, issok(hot, hot). According to native 
notions diseases wert^ either “liot ’ or “cold,*' and it was 
the duty of the medicine man t{) detennine which descrip¬ 
tion applied to the case on hand. I felt the man's pulse 
and found it normal; his tongue was of the proper hue, 
and his temperature was not high : still he kept repeating 
the word “ Tssok, issok,*' with which I thought myself 
familiar. I re-entered my room and brought out a box of 
pills, w-hieh I knew could do no harm. The man had a 
look of surprir^o as I proceeded to administer the drug, ])ut 
just then luiju approached, and, after a little {juestioning, 
informed me that the applicant had said, not “ Iss(dv " 
(hot) hut “ Issuk " (donkey), asking payment for the hire 
of his donkey the previous day. 

In the hope of obtaining guides and other asAstance 
for a journey towards Ladak to meet the overdue men, 
I entered into negotiation'^ with the ChoW'Kuan of Kiria, 
and, wdiile these w'ere pending, pitched my camp r>n the 
high plateau T had already crossed. Tlu‘ ])]ace was 
exposed, waterless, and destitute id' fuel, but it'^ pr»>it]on 
woi.< suitable for tht' purp<')-.e of measuring a ba^i’-hne and 
determining the height ef the principal adjacent ]»eak’-, 
inclu<hng the double 2 *^^ ^tk already meutiraird. 1 kiring 
the fir-t dav T had clt'Ur weather, but <ifterwar<Y a deii^e 
haze ovet'-pread the cramtrv. > that even tla nearinut- 
hilh were ob-cured. ami --urveying l^ecame uiiio<Xt>\e. 
Fur ten days T waited m tluu chende'-- place, bipnig that 
the Veil would 1 i'-tw and tlw tedium becanit.' mtuleranle, 

la 
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I was bent on work which conlh not be done, and mere 
amusement or the killing of the time seemed ’* flat and 
unprofitable.*' Xy literary stores were of the scantiest, 
and had they been abundant I could not have enjoyed 
them. For a day or two my dog “Zambuk" diverted 
himself and me with his vain pursuit of marmots. Then 
I entered on the search for botanical specimens, but there 
was little scope for the gratification of this taste, and I 
discovered that the most satisfactory method of relieving 
the monotony of existence was to sleep. Conti mums 

sleep lieing impossible, my waking thoughts turned home¬ 
wards, and, to my sorrow, I found that memories and 
longings which, when one is actively employed, only give 
rise to healthv hopelulness, may become oppressive and 
painful when the mind ha^ no other resource. Occupa¬ 
tion, however, was provided for me by the illness which 
overtook Utani Singh. The fev(U’ with which this trusty 
Hindu had been attacked at Yaikand kept him weak, and 
when I had removed my quarters from Polu village to 
Camp Td on the high plateau, I had brought him with 
nu* in the h(;)pe that rest and the liracing mountain 
air wniild hasten his recovtu'v. Unfortunately his health 
became W{)rse, and I was in great perplexity as to the 
malady from which he suffered. His temperature rose, 
his iiioutli became so swollen that only the tip of his 
tongue could be <een, and his voice was almost inaudii.)le. 
Jfv putting mv ear close to hi^ lips I could distinguish 
articulate sounds, but their meaning I could not make 
out The mo-t distressing feature m hi- cast* was the 
unhearaJ>Ie stencil which proceeded fr('un his ]>odv, and 
which made me fear that he was suflVring from some 
contagious or inUctious disease. I had his rent pitched 
MJiut* hundre<l- of yard- Trnrn the camp on a hreczv spot, 
and there the pr.or felh»w lav in -olitude He and Clring- 
funclmk had alway- iuxui giMn] friends, and now the* one 
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companion was not unwilling to minister to the comfort 
of the other, but he was directed never to remain longer 
in the sick man's tent than was necessary. Dass, the 
cook, obtained milk and prepared soup for him, and 
poured these supplies into the sick man's cup at tlu^ 
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b(jundary line beyond which 110 one w<l'^ allowed in ^tep 
except Changtunchuk. Usually 1 paid him a vi-it tlin.^e 
or four tinier a day to nbser\c his temper.iture. tn U'-cer- 
tain hi'^ want^, and to admini^^ter medicine. Xo <lrue'- 
which 1 gave him seemed to do any gO'>d. and my eftma^ 
to diagnose \n< ca^e were fruitle--'-. Hcvvever, he hejjan 
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to mend, and gradually became so much better that I 
resolved to have him removed to Yarkand. I travelled 
with him to Kiria, the patient being carried most of the 
way on an improvised litter. From Kiria he was able to 
proceed by ea>y stages by night in charge of Ipay, the 
camelman, and on reaching Yarkand was received by Dr. 
Joset Me^'^rln^ the Persian missionary, who looked after 
him till my return in Octol)er. 

l\reanwliiU‘ my negotiatioim with the Chow-Kuan made 
little progres.s Tt was quite clearly understood that I 
had no intention ol' going to Ladak, but only washed to 
pro('<*ed as far a-. Ak^ai ( Inn and return to Polu wdtliin 
two month'', fie told m- repeatedly that the territory 
throuuh which 1 w nhed to travel was Chinese and w'ithin 
hi^ jhin.-dirtioii, yet I <‘ou!d get no :>ati'>faetory or even 
detiiuto reply. No (dllne'^e otticial with w'hom T ever had 
ilraline" could hr in<luced to tran''act business in a reason¬ 
able way. If op[)M:,t'd to my advance, as a Chinese otticial 
might be a'"'Unied to hi*, ht^ would talk about the dangers 
i.f the journey and tle‘ torrihh.- hardships former travellers 
had luel to ondiiro. hut he would not say ** You must not 
go." Ih'ing ro-olvt'(l to bring tlie uegotiatii'ms to a dis¬ 
tinct i--uo. I docirh'd to [)jy a vi-it to the chief obstruc- 
ti-»nmt at Kina, and, ])re'‘enting my^elt at the Yauien, 
wa-adiHutted t>' hi- pre-one*.*. Ho had a very haggard, 
e-tfciiiinatc appoai’anct. -uege-tiv^* of the liahitual use ot 
opium, and le.- wm- evidently m laid health. Hy first 
\i-it wa- imfihi.tu,i!. Imt wiem I c.illrd a -econd time 
-oiu-' pi’ogo-'- Iliads*. if** -did he wa.uld jiot a-si^t 

lie- or my p* op]. Im g.* ti. Ak-.ii Chin hy way of I’olii, but 
hi' meicrt--k r ^ -‘'udi m-ii a:ci -upplu, - to >m i’olu t* • meet 
tie - x[*cctf*di La ld<i- T pr-noi- d tlait L wraild ivturn to 
f'Yu m tw a ui ntl an-l -ael teat 1 now n qiiio d onlv 
.ri -‘lah r T • t!.- L _ '-t I'moi ;vui' ia’l-ing him to dllow the 
v:llegor-t.* o,; . v.’p; „u:,h ^ oid tran-p*>rt Thi*-he 
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refused, but lie agreed to sanction my travelling by Sorgak 
to Kara Sai, and obtaining the necessary assistance. 

Before my departure from Kiria on June : 27 th, I had 
occasion to send a message to the Chow-Kuan, and he 
took that opportunity to request me to survey the frontier 
between Sin-Chiang and Tibet—accurately, but on no 
account to place it too far south. This request made it 
j)]ain that he %vas quite aware of my intention to continue 
the survey operations, which, in fact, I never concealed 
from the Chinese or any others. 

The season was now w^ell advanced, and the ther- 
inuineter indicated a temperature of F. in the ??hade at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the difference between the 
wet and dry bulb temperatures being about oCh. To 
avoid the scorching heat and })revent needless distress to 
men and animals, I resolved to travel by night ; but this 
arrangement was displeasing to Ihiju, u lav pretending not 
to have understood the ordei*. was not readv to start at 
tlie proper h<nir in the evening. ()n the second day he 
foll(»wed a siiiular method but without the pretence of 
mistake, asserting that it was impossible t<) march at 
night, I ait that the desert journey (jf thirtv miie> to 
Sorgak could easily be accomplished in the daytime. I 
gave him the requisite (ualers as t(,> feeding the animals 
and the supplies to be carried for the night's march. After 
much protestation and display (.)f bad temper, he began 
tilt' preqriratioii, and soon after six (/clock in the evening 
wt‘ '-et out In about f/air hours we reached the h.nv hills 
of loess and ^aud, called Awru''. whither water for the 
men had been ->ent on donkeys. By the time we had 
refrc'-hed oursidves and were ready to resume the march 
it was too dark to '-ee the footprint-- on the sand, vaguely 
d(‘>cribed as a road, and our halt had t(» be prolonged." 

Tin ’'road"’ iiieiui" aiiv [latli. It new he aggiu'd. (Hi tiif 

one hand, to the track or an expert inoiuitaineer. or, uii the other, to 
a wide cat t-read. 
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A'^ tile night chilly I wrapped myself in a thin, 
well-worn numnah lent me by one of the donkey-men, 
and, ciiiiing myself up on tlie sand, ^^'ith my arm for a 
pillow, was soon a-^leep. 

About three o’clock m the inuming we resumed our 
march, and travelled through a country bare and waterless 
ahiiiist as far as Sorgak. About a mile from this village 
water wa- found, but the region wais still devoid of 
vegetation. The villagers earn a livelihood by digging 
tnr gold, but. from the poverty-stricken look of the place, 
it wa^ clear tliat gold was scarce in the neighbourhood. 
The xillaco houses were miserable liovels, usually mere 
fxeavatioii'^ with ]’o<,g'^ ahiio-t fiiisli with the ground. 
Sup[>lio> lor tile villagtu's liatl to be brought from the 
villago Talkolok. a 1 >0111 twelve mile^ distant, or even (if 
(lour wa^^ r<‘<|uiredi ti-,an Nia, abeui lurty miles distant. 

In ibe iiia!'(]i wIdlIi t-nded here We had caaveivd quite 
l(>rt\ milt'^ (We b.el been told that the distanee was thirty 
Ian thf ehtqq^.'d '-traw', dry lucerne, and corn 
winch the 1 h c of ill*' village had collected lim iis and wdth 
wbub bo met m a> we a['[u’(>aclied, enabled me to give 
tlio animah a wi ll-c'arntol ru'^t. Next day the air, cooled 
w'ltli rain, h f/anio ckjur, and in tlu' evening w'e had an 
• ‘xcolifut vu'W Ml till* dntaiit Niliago- on the plains. The 
Itwv IM-0-, -*[■ wineli Xiu wa^ h\ far the lai'ge-^t, with their 
hrmht gU'* n lit hi- and abundant tree-, in foliace,presented 
a markohi c<.ntia-t to tht -iirroundniL: country which con- 
^ntod <>t ii-'Liiinc but a droaiy <le-t rt of -and ami loess. 
Til.'ovt‘. ii*-wt \,.r. c.ad.l not but iv-t with jilcasure on the 
ma|*'-tit' ]\wen I>:in ni'*umaiii-. imw ma far di-tant, to 
tie- -icith Ib r* I Winn a coico.ni- -unset, during 
whioh t! * Wf-t*'!!! i.Mi'i/jai. ,ihuM«,r tn.m north to south, 
w:i- iit .ip witf; o'-yo'd, wliih*. tli*- -uii. au extra- 
..itiirair) t th ( t w,i-pi'* .dm t di A haml (d re.Idish yellow, 
wnii a oiv'a.lt'n '*r ..hi .ut .aa and lialt tune- the sun’s 
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apparent diameter, and an altitude of about IX, burst 
into view, and after a brief display suddenly vanished. 

Continuing the journey eastwards from Sorgak, w’e 
entered scrubby country with here and there a small 
village, the houses of w'hich had sloiung roofs. AVhen 
w'e w^ere about tw'o marches from Kara Sai the men from 
Kiria, who attended to the hired transport, became 
troublesome. They had already unreasonably petitioned 
to be allow'ed to return, and now they became openly 
mutinous. In such circumstances the only safe course 
IS to require implicit obedience and, if persuasion cannot 
secure it, then to compel it by force. I was not ignorant 
of what had been going on amongst the men, and when 
my orders to load the animals met with a refusal, I was 
prepared to act. Abdul Karim, in accordance with my 
instructions, seized one of the ringleaders and held him 
prisoner wdiile I walked up to the (dlier and. with my hit 
fist, delivered a firm blow' straight frr)m the sh<.>ulder. 
The man staggered and w as about to fall, but T kept him 
upright Ijy a second blow which was sp(.‘e<lily follnwed l>y 
a third. The second and third blows, though not ad¬ 
ministered in the way of punisliment. but ratlier for 
assistance and support to the crestfallen delim]Uent, 
evidently convinci'd him that more w'ould folh)W' if 
required. AMiile he stood dazed and terrified, the whole 
of his companions tied, save <-)niy the man wlajiu Abdul 
Karim had secured. The proceedings now became farcical, 
for it w as evident no danger would arise from the Kiria 
men ; but it was necessary that the comedy should reach 
a proper ctuiclusion. I sent for a -^tirrup leather whicli 
was hanging from a saddle at ’>ome little distance, and for 
some ghee (butter often rancid) to oil it, and. advancing to 
Abdul's prisoner, T explained the nature of the operation 
to which ht* was about to be subjected. The man became 
abjectly penitent and protested that he would give no 
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more trouble, but I refused to listen to his confessions or 
accept his assurances. At length, however, Raju, acting 
on in*5tructions, came forward and performed the part of 
intercessor. Though he begged hard, it apparently took 
some little time to incline me to mercy ; but when I had 
been assured that all the Kiria men would return to their 
duty, I accepted their unreserved submission and released 
the prisoner. It was surprising how soon the disturbance 



chaiiutun-.liuk 
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,it ;ui > iii1 1 h.i’. i i-Iii nf niiir lui.'ii wIkj bad 

pbatfd idt:. ih. i-, and tliav \\,i. a,, aian but Abdul to 
%\li(a,! 1 l.ni; t,,r lirip r bad la. weapuii: my 

I’fv .111 my iirdibni; . my ritla warn oil my aaddlf 
at M.nu'di-taii-c. Had tbo uion bytui re»..lute. 1 Hiould 
bavf b. .ai at tluar in-frv : but within a veiwmhort time 
tlif bimi.rn” wii' Inadrd up, the earavan -.a rnutf-. and 
di-.l,.AMiCf Mil tb. nai-t Mf ill..,,,, laeii nimlled for ever. 
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Thenceforth the troublesome member of my company 
was Eaju, who had become lazy. He shirked his work, 
neglected the necessary inspection of the animals after 
our marches until remonstrated with, and when we 
reached Kara Sai he became no better than an agitator 
and a creator of discontent. Of this, however, I pretended 
to know nothing. 

Kara Sai (^Black AYater), so far as architectural forma- 
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tioii i> conceriiod, consists of a few small ca\e'-, hollowed 
out of the loess which forms the eastern bank of a tiny 
stream at the place where it leaves the bills. Close by 
are one or two patches of stunted barley: not far olf thert' 
is ciood grazing for camels, and on the hills abundance 
of vegetation for docks of sheep and goats^ which, at 
night, are regularly tied up in the narrow ])arts of the 
valley beside springs of excellent water. The best cave in 
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the village was cleared out fur me and served for my 
abode. It was not roomy : itb entrance las the photo¬ 
graph shows) was low and narrow : if one touched the 
walls or roof a shower of loess fell, but the dwelling had 
the advantage of being pleabantly cool. The headmen of 
the village consulted together, and agreed to supply me 
with fresh transport as far a^ Yepal Ungur on the Kiria 
river. Tliis arrangement wa^. satisfactory to all concerned, 
hut chiefly to the Kiria men, who were now paid off and at 
liberty to return home. Thinking that possibly some of 
these men had ]>een impre^^tMl, and believing that only 
tw(^ of them had been to blame for the trouble which had 
arneii, L gave ^ome backshee‘>h to all but the two ring- 
lender^, wlio-e bUr^aKe and dibappoiutmeiit were depicted 
(Ui liu-ir faceb when the\ found that they were eleliberately 
passed oNer. 
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Do[)ai‘tuiv for Tibet—-Chinube post—Tolaii Khn]a Aallev—Second 
journey to Tibet—Atish Pass— Shor Kul—Pigging for water—• 
The Kiria rdver—Yepal Ungur—Bad weather—Eeconnoitring— 
Ka]u leaves for Polu—Journey to Aksu—Beginning triangulation 
—^Keturn to A'epal L'ligur—Departure of Kara Sai men—Fine 
snow range—Going east again—Keuunnoitrers Usele-^s—Bad 
he.dth No feasible route—Yepjl Fngur once more—Fording 
Kina Bin er--Bum at Baba Hatun—Sources uf Kina Bi\er- -- 
Xuinarou'^ glacier^—Journey to Yeshil Kul—Beturn to ■*Fe\er 
Caiiip"—Gonnecting witli 1S96 work. 

July 9th the prouiised transport had lieen provided, 
and next inorning we set out from Kara Sai. The 
caravan eonsi'^ted of Id ponies tlO for baggaoe and d for 
riding), and 10 donkey^, besides 7 hired ponies and 11 liiio d 
dunkeV'^. In addition Y e had S donkeys to carry food and 
other Stores for the men yIio aceompanied me from Kara 
Sai. Fur the sake of fresh meat 1 had obtained and sent 
on a day's march in front, twenty ^heep and fur milk 
two goats, but the milk these animals yielded was 
not worth the trouble they cost, 1 took with me a two 
months' supply of gram, llonr, rice, ghee, salt, tea, sugar 
and Spices. INly purpose was to examine and survey the 
coiintrv to the Y'est of the ^pot where l\<.ihor<.iV''ky had 
nearly perished, and determine the lieight^ oi a^ many 
the mountain summits as po'-sihle. It WU'^ most desirable 
to connect the triangmlation and the topograplnc Y'ork 
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accomplished in Tibet during the previous year, with the 
work on which I was now engaged, and to carry the 
triaiigulation across the Kwen Luii range to Camp 78 on 
the plateau a])ove Polu. I wished also to ascertain 
whether any feasible route led from Polu towards Central 
Tibet. I had often heard that there was such a route, 
and that it had formerly been used by Tibetans, but this 
was stoutly denied by the Polu people whom I questioned 



iilL 


'*11 tic "ubifct. \\ itliin tiu' na iiior\’ of the <dde'-t 
inhabitant of l\na. none lait Ladaki- IkuI come acro.'^s 
ilu.‘ imauitani- :>•) Pojn. .aiil nt Ladaki- onlv th^* few 
wbo had aceoitipani^‘d ('arovand Paelei^h. The people 
(»f Kaia Sai -'aid that, tlit’ )uri\ roiuo nito the uioiiutain?? 
wa-^ by tho l\>hiu Khoja valUy. untl they alleged that 
tluwliad lu-ver mo-u anv poopf- ujim, that way. To be 
ab-ohitt iy certain that thert* ihj route practicable fur 
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animals across the Kwen Lun range between Poln and 
the Tolan Khoja Kiver. one would have to examine every 
valley in that stretch of country ; but I think it highly 
probable that no such route exists. I was assured that 
the Kiria valley cannot be ascended as it is blocked by 
lofty cliffs over which the river tails. This statement is 
confirmed by the fact that men going from Polu to the 
upper waters of the Kiria to shoot yak, invariably go and 
return by the At To Pass and Kha Yak Day. 

As the gorge between Tolan Khoja and Kliuyek wats 
said to be impracticable for a caravan, we went almost 
due south for a few miles from Kara Sai, up a very 
narrow valley inhabited by shepherds. Crossing a low 
and easy pass, we entered the region di^ained by the 
Tolan Khoja River, where the hills were comparatively 
low and were covered w'ith vegetati(.)n. AVe passed one 
or two wretched luA^els (‘lose to the eonffuenct^ of the 
Itula Khan and the Tolan Khoja Rivers, and reached 
Khuyek on the left bank, where, though there were no 
inhabitants and little grass, we halted for the night. 

Xext day we marched up an easy ^lope, from the top 
of which w^e had to descend a rather steep declivity to 
Sarok Tuz {Yellow Salt; on the left bank oi the Tolan 
Khoja, just below its junctujii with a river of about 
ecpial volume, the Tuzlok Sai (Salt River), and cbwe to a 
large saline spring whose waters leave a white deposit. 
This spot might possibly be ol some impra’tance, for it 
was said to be the point of separation of the twr» suites 
to Ladak. The place was very cheerless and without 
inhabitants, except thive or four men wlic. teamed a 
Chine'5e post, estahlislied about a month Indore. This 
small company wais rpiartcred in a very porous tent, in 
front of which Ibaitcd a huge y(‘llcwv dag. T a^ked tin* 
official in command how^ it happeiual that a post had 
])een e^tablir^hed at ^iich a 2)lac(', and was infornu d that 
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its s<jle purpose was to render me assistance and provide 
supplies, ntjne of which, however, were forthcoming. 
Doubtless the Chow’-Kuan's intention w‘as to have my 
movements under observation, but he wished also to 
make it plain that Sarok Tuz was Chinese, not Tibetan, 
territory, though the possession of such a place seemed 
not worth asserting. The man in command showed me 
a paper on which were two parallel rows of thick zigzag 
lines, interspersed with dots and dashes, and told me that 
this was the map of the country. It seemed such a map 
as a cnuple of spiders, dipped in ink and then turned 
lo<)>e on the paper, might ha^e drawn. 

Considering it posdble that an old and disused route 
Irnm Ladak joined that from Yepal Tugur at Sarok Tnz, 

I thought it worth while to devote a day to reconnoitre. 
Tlie valley ot” the Tiizlok Sai, in its lower part, did not 
present any serious <)])stacle to tlu^ march of tlie caravan, 
but after a few miles it Ijecame very narrow. On either 
hand ro^e barren mountains, those on the I'ight bank 
l^eiiig lofty and precipitous, while those on the left, 
thoiiuh n(»t S' * high, wi^re far too stt^ep to he climbed bv 
aniinaO. After a'^c'ending this bleak g'>rge* for about 
7 nule'^, Uaju and T managed to eliinh to u spot about 
•diH) feet above the valley, luu we could see only high 
mountaill^ presenting nc) lotuhijld even lor men. and 
showing ii'*t tliv '^lightest rrac(‘of vegetation. We w'ere 
ilim c<lit'd to aliandoii all tlraightsol proceeding in 
that diO'Cti'm. 

Next day We a-cende'l the viillev which. '>outh (of Sarok 
Tu/. is railed S.mk Tuz \aUey, and n"i*th of that point 
tho T'dan Khoja vallew We had iwa gone far wlien we 
came nil a pleutiiul -apply o| gras<, in the inid-t of wdheh 
We eiicjiiipod in order that our aniinah might enjoy a 
L^ond 17 ed bet*.re -taaiing lor the ])are country of Kan 
Sai hot the lU'Xt tW'-f ijijirche^ the fod<ler Consisted 
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only of a little boortza. supplemented with chopped btraw' 
and an increased allotvance of corn. On July lOth tve 
crossed the Atish Pass, an easy one, l^bdOO leet high, and 
once more I was in Tibet. Prom a hill a very little 
higher than the pass and close to it w’e had a com¬ 
manding view', but looking for grass we could descry no 
patch of green, though w'C could see the depression in 
wdiich lies the salt lake, Shor Kuh Prom east round t<'> 
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the soiTth there were low', rolling hilP, in striking c<.)n- 
trast to the Kw'eii Lun mountain^ to which w'e were now' 
accubtonied. At this point the range bilurcutes, one spur 
running north-ea-t as far a- Kara Sai, decreasing in 
height as it proceeds. W'hile the other, of more uniform 
elevation, stretches eastwards. 

As We descended t<)W'aiaP Shor Kul, which he^ 1,7JO 
feet low'er than the pass, we eiiceuuitered heavy fall- «J 
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snow, which, however, quickly melted. Xext morning 
the weather cleared and, after making observations for 
latitude and longitude, I took some photographs of 
mountains visible from the camp. Xearly all the prin¬ 
cipal peaks of this section of the Kwen Lun range are 
over *20,000 feet hi^h, the loftiest I measured being 
20,700 feet, and the lowest 20,010 feet. Though the 
-now and glaciers facing south were exposed to the July 
-un, we could only see one tiny stream issuing from them. 
With the (exception of this strt'am, nnd the little water e 
obtained by digging we observed no water in this region. 
There was gras^ fur a mile or two round C’amp V)0, but 
eKewhere the country was absolutely barren. 

At hamp 01 oiu* altitude was lower than at At Tui, yet 
sevtu'al of tli(^ caravan men complained of headaches and 
asked for medicine. Xy temperature was onlv or 

:>■' F. lielow tlie normal, but my pulse was much faster 
than u->ual. This unpleasantness soon passed off*, but 
I suffered -ome inconvenience from ditfieiiltv of breathing' 
in making any a'-ctuit. In this inhospitable region we 
found cuily a vei'y little stunted boortza, and had to issue 
the hir^t C(_>u[)Ie ot ">ack- of chopped straw for the animals. 
The water we obtained by digging was laid ; it had to be 
bulled and cleared with alum liefore it could be used, and 
there was >u htth' (d It tliat many of the animals had to 
go wiitmle--. 

As We went eastwiird- our spirits were raised bv the 
di-ct.JVtU’v L)f fie-li tiMck- (>t yak, l»et(>keiiiiig the nei^di- 
buiirhoud uf water, ami -r.un ve came on the must 
ea-terly branch rd the Kirui River, in whieh the baggage 
animal- thoo-uglily (pieneluil their thirst Then we 
climhed the luim a-ct.nt to Kumhoyaii, wlieiv. ckj-e to 
the hetid oi the p;iS'^, luuiid antelopr. ahundance of 
gra-. and, hy .Immim, a -utriciency rd wat( r. Descend¬ 
ing the slope on tie- Mih.T -ide. We cro-od a tiny trihu- 
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.ary of the Kiria Kiver system, a mere brook, quite 
shallow and less than ten feet broach In ero^^sing thib 
stretch of country we had had to contend \xitli heavy 
rain and sleet, but now, at Yepal Ungur, we found a 
camping-ground vhere '-ouie little -shelter ungur) was 
aliorded hy a bJightly overhanging cliff. 

Kunning parallel to the Kiria Kiver is a magmiieent 
range of siiow-clad mountains, the tincbt of which, alniobt 
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due east nf Yepal Ungur, Inib three peak-, the highe>t 
ri-ing to an altitude of '2*2,700 feet, while on eithtu* -ide 
there are summit- alnm-t as lofty. The mountain height- 
are b(dd and majestic, but the whole scene is desolate and 
forbidding. The features are bare njck, ice. and siujw. 
The hard, cold mountain shapes are nut relieved, l)y 
a single tree, uor -uftened in form <.)r colour by spreading 
Vegetation. A few patche- d' gra— her<‘ and there, 
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^?trag<?lin^ tor existence, only show the severity of the 
conditions to which they are Mihjected. 

I remained at Yepal Ungur till the rain and snow 
should ccudC, but meantime fresh tracks were found 
leading from the carcases of two recently killed yak, and 
indicating that two men with donkeys were going towards 
l\du. Having resolved to send Eaju to Polu to obtain 
the sheep from Ladak with their loads of corn, I had 
tried to induce some of the Kara Sai men to act as his 
guide.-^, but tliey laid decline^], feigning ignorance of the 
route. Their real reason was probably founded on the 
hostility which existed between the Polu and the Kara 
Sai villagei>, who both claimed tlie right to shoot yak 
near Pepal Lngur, the l^Jlu men asserting that the right 
belonged to them exclusively. Since none would act as 
guides, r sent Kajii on the track of the two Polu yak- 
-hooter^. Pnd'ore tliis. being myself unable to travel. I 
liad sent out tlu’t'e reconnoitring parties. Changfunchuk 
and a Ivara S<ii man were (ordered to search the countrv 
of ('amp hi and ^outh of SIku’ Kill, for a caravan 
route \\liore gra-.^ and water ('oiild he* found, leadiiif^ 

o 

in any direcuion betweru the ri<ing -nu and the ^now 
imunUaiim ea-t (d* Yejri! Pngur. Sonam with a com¬ 
panion wsm di]'tct*Ml t() a-CL'iid tlie nearest trihutarv of 
tht' Ivina Kivrr tor the purpi.^^e. Ppun ])Oth of 

tlie^t' t)artu tic imtructiiai to have the rising bun on 
their left when ait mg eLuh lumnmg was emphaticallv 

inipre-^etl. <ind a n ward wim iJimnned fi.ir anv 

inehd th-'mvery The third part\ comi^tt d of I^lam 
Akun, the guid^. from Kara Sji, and a efunp.niion, their 
imtructi<am htmg to a-ceitain wlietht r it was possible to 
descend the nomv-t tnlaitary ot tlie Kina Piver to Polu. 
Plain Akun wa- a ehedveii-bvarted man. afraid to go, 
and -otjii canm back witli the intnLm.uic'U that he did not 
tliink an\ ouf < hr had ever ctuie that wa\. 
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At length both the weather and my health improved, 
and I was able to continue my journey. Leaving Yepal 
Ungur, I went towards the west, intending to approach 
some of the peaks fixed by the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. At the next camp the altitude was 
found to be only 15,900 feet, but the miniiiiniu ther¬ 
mometer, on the night of July 25th, showed that the 
temperature had fallen to 10^ F. Notwithstanding the 
cold, we enjoyed the clear dry air after our long experi¬ 
ence of foul weather. 

In descending another tributary of the Kiria, not 
bhown on any map, we wasted a whole day. e reached 
a waterfall which was almost impassable, but, sending 
Abdul Karim forward to reconnoitre, I set to work to 
construct a path with stones on one side of the cataract, 
sufficient t(.) enable the caravan to pass. By the time 
this road was finished Abdul came back and reported 
that, lower down, the valley contracted to a lew yards 
and a second cataract made the descent imposr^ible. Ke- 
tlulling up the valley, we found the propm’ route, and 
crossing a lofty pass reached Aksu, where survey work 
was delayed by laid weather, and by my own bad 
health. 

The great variation of temperature we had recently ex¬ 
perienced had affected the rates of the chronometers, and 
I was doubtful about my longitude. To secure trust- 
worthy values, I determined to ei.anmenee triangulation 
at Ak-^u, carry the work back tc> Shor Kul, eonneet it 
with that done in at YAshil Kul, and then einleavour 

t(^ connect the whole with the triangulation executed on 
the high plateau above Polu. 

Prom the hill stations near Ak^u I obtained a view of 
several veiy prominent peaks in the Kweii Lun range, 
including the tine double peak ea^'t of Poln. To the east 
of Aksu was a large mountain wbieli hid the ^now-clad 
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iiiountain'^ near Yepal Ungur, while to the west there 
was a long range with seaireely a spot on its vestment of 
snow. In this range tlie peaks were so nuiueroiis and so 
similar in height and appearance that, it was exceedingly 
difficult to identify from the second station those seen 
from the first. However, I was partially successful, and 
found one summit to Ije feet high, Avhile three 

(Uhers were over 21,000 feet. To appreciate the difficul- 
tic'^ witli which I had to contend, it is necessary to re¬ 
member that the country was uninhabited and almost 
de-^ert, where we had to hasten through our operations 
betoiv our ^>up[)lie^ were exhaU'^ted : that tve worked 
at great altitudes, my camp at Ak^u being at 10,700 feet ; 
and that the ijeak'- w'ere ^o lofty and in many cases 
precipitou'- that, it would liave been out ot tht^ (juestion 
for one ])urdt'nt'd with a hoavy therxlolite to .itteiupt to 
them in the limited time at our disposal. 

Ih’lore L hit Ak'-ii 1 was rejoined h\' luiju. who fuoughl 
with him the long-expected Ladaki*^ and ninety-five 
sh^'t ]e laden with Irirley. These -up])lie':> had come 
iiieicr tla^ eUidaiiev- of two mtn from the village of 
Tankst , wlio wt-r*- anxioii" for employnauit. .V com¬ 
patriot of theii'^ wlioiii I had }>icku‘d u}> at Y.ii’kand hud 
latliM la/.w ^o T dnmn^ed him and put in hi^ 
jilaet oil'* <'f tilt new-^'iuuem. a mcni who had accom- 
p.inied 1 tiglewh and (hiroN on their journe\ frcaii Ladak 
to IN.lu 

IToiii Ak-u W'. retraetd oar -te]>- t-* Yepal rngiit, 
whou tie- ri\oL' had Lm eoiiie -o -w'olkii that we had -<niie 
<limeuit\ in ioi’.lnm it Heio (‘iianulunchrik and Soiiam 
hrought tie ir It j'ort" coneerunia the routes, and, thinking 
that (1 !jneOuic]Iuk s dt''eriptioii iudicateil a countrx luH 
entirely iungMctit alh for c.iravan travelling. 1 res.jhed 
to follow h:- ilil't etiou^ Tlie supplies Hut ieuilired for 
till- loiuxi. > Wo '‘oiclu-i.' and 1 hdfl to rearrange 
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matters with the caravan men. Humdnni, a native of 
Kiria, who had been working in an unsatisfactory 
manner, asked tor his discharge. The Kara Sai men had 
rendered excellent service, but they hac! fulfilled their 
engagement and wished to return home. Xot a week 
longer would they continue with me, l)Ut eventually, l)y 
the inducement of very high pay, I persuaded oiu‘ ot 
them, L zman l>y name, to take llumdiim s place. This 
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mnn hnd a brntlua* ammiL: tho^t* wlio w^re retnininu 
home, and when the time ier paitiiig cana^ the h'a\e- 
taking was ctTeiuomous. Alter shedding i-epioii'^ tear^, 
the two men ^eparatr-d reluctantly and ^lowlx. I-.ach 
had his arni'- crossed, and, walking bai-kwairds. ])Owe<l 
again and again with dignity to --tCTowing biv^thei*. 
Tlu ju-rformance wa> not nu re aiaing. ainl it would 
have beUl pathetic hah it net eXc<‘Mled tile refiuire- 
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merits of the occasion, the parting being only for a few 
weeks. 

Returning towards our old route, we pitched our 
camp, at the end of the second day's march, two 
miles east of Camp V)l, beside a copious spring of 
fairly good water, thcugh only a little fodder was found 
for the animals. The boortza root served for fuel, 
and the short growth was sufficient for the sheep and 
donkeys, which crop very close; ])Ut the ponies tvere 
very scantily fed. 

It ni')w liecame clear that the information supplied by 
Changfunchuk was not trustworthy. In his exploration 
he had not started morning by morning with the rising 
sun on his left, but on his right, his direction having 
bren north of east. After repeatedly cpiestioning him, 
I found it was ustle^s to go fartlau' east from Camp 1)9. 
lu'side^, this route was nearly destitute of fodder, but the 
hope of reward Iratl aftected Cliangfiinchuk’s vie^v of the 
regnui, and had made him blind to its difficulties. 

In returning westwards I climbed a verv steep and 
sharp-pointed mountain, whose summit from a distance 
seemed broader than it was. I contrived, with the 
assistance of a pony in the lower portion of the ascent, 
and of men in the higher, to get the theodolite carried to 
tht‘ top, wliere, earlier in the day, Islam had erected a 
pdlar. The summit contained just space enough for the 
staml of the tlita mIjIuc, and 1 had to move about very 
cautioudy. The western :^ide wais fur some distance 
quite Vertical, and the other --ide was so steep that, if one 
had slipped in any direction, he w*ould have met a speedy 
death. e made uur touting less insecure hy clearing 
aw*ay tlie loo-e stunt's, and there was no wind we 
were free from one frequent cause td' trouble. From this 
point wo.-* could see the stately range on the east of the 
Kiria Iviver. stivtcliing towauvF the north-east beyond the 
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imposing treble-pointed mountain which rose on the east 
of Yepal Ungur. It was noteworthy that, to the north¬ 
east of the three-headed mountain, the snowtields and 
glaciers of the range were far more extensive than to the 
south-west of it. Having finished my W’oik on this 
dreadful peak, I packed up the theodulite. re-ereCted the 
pillar, and descended, profoundly thankful that no cata*^- 
trophe had happened, and on reaching my quarters at 
Camp 100 la little to the south of Camp 0*2) close to 
springs of good water, I was still conscious d a feeling 
of gladsome satisfaction. 

From thi.^ place w^e again turned the east, tins time 
under the guidance (')f Sonani, who, from a spot in the 
neighbourhood of Camp 102, pointed out to me a lake lie 
said he had visited two years before lii his statement 
Soiiam was quite wrong, as m reconnoitring for me he 
had mistaken iii^ liearings and gone wist of north iii'-tead 
of almost dne south as ordered. Tlie regn‘n where W(^ 
were encamped was vtu'y liare, with no vegetation except 
hoortza, and Init little of that. Owing to l>ad luMltli. 1 
was unfit ti) undertake recoiuioitring work, and i had la 
lament the unfitness nt my men for any ‘>ucli [unqMiste 
The most trnstwoirthy of tliern wa^ Alulul Karun, and 1 
detailed him, with T->lam a companion, to lor>k hn* a 
route leading southwards. Armed with a carl'ima pro¬ 
vided with a Compass and gcnjd glasses, and mounted on 
the best pony in the caravan, he started early in the 
morning and ascendtal the river fiowing frr)m the ^onth. 
Expecting his return ])efore duOv I spent part of tlie day 
in examining the country about the camp, whicli wa'- at 
an altitude of 10,400 feet, (.'lose l»y, but a little liigher 
up, I noticed a dry wartercourse. the sifie of which pre¬ 
sented a peculiar appearance. On a cl-ser examination 
I observed a dt^ep stratum of dry water-plants, similar 
in appearani'e to those that grow on the ^uiall lake 
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immediately to tKo west of Horpa or Giirmen Chow The 
extent of the deposit T could not definitely ascertain, but 
its depth was certainly 1’2 feet, probably more. Inter¬ 
spersed aun.ui,e' the weed were many thin layers of blue 


' A larLi'e mass of these plants, which are probably 
several thrmsand years old, was submitted to Dr. A. B. 
Bendle, i\r.A., D.Sc., of the British IMuseum, who has 
kindh’ favoured me with his opinion, viz. : — 

*• The dry water-plants referred to consist of dusty 
masses of '.hort lu’oken hui^^uhs of the orac;s-like leaves 
of ZoAem marina, Linn., the (irasswrack. Its identity 
is put ])eyond <[uestion ])y the presence of a few fruits 
still protectiMl by tin* spathe. Tlu^ Brass wrack i'. a marine 
tloworinc plant widoiy disti-i])nted r*n temperate coasts: 
It'- slt^ndtu’ riblioii'likt^ laaeht ,ureen leaves are a crnninon 
object oil our ^hort^'^. (.'a[)tain J )easy’s discoverv of 
remain-^ oi tin- plant at the-e hi^h altitudes is of much 
intere-t. There i- no reciu’d of its occurrence in Central 
Asia. It Oi'cnrs in the iNfiMliterranean and the Black 
Sea, and on tlit^ n<)rth-east c'oa'-t of A'^ia, whih^ a smaller 
spccit‘-, Zo^ff ra nana. i- found m tlu^ (’a-pian Sea. 

"(Aanr mantann, Idnn . and IrnflurJAn ma/Itin/nm, 
Linm, ])oth of which occur in Captain J)ea-yS li^t. are 
-imdar examples A maritimal t)lants with a north tem¬ 
perate distribution occurring at hi^^h altitudes ni Central 
I heir pre-euce Uhiv be explained ]>v a hirmer 
connet'ti‘'n with the IvFedirta’ranean basin, indicated bv 
lilt* I'und oi tertiary marine dt*pi)-it^ stretdiinu oastwaiaL 
fi'diii tilt Alps to tilt flnnalava'-. and (Mjcurrint: at Leh 
at >1 lu'iuht < >t 21 .< et. 

A- t(' the jl:'* of tne ik^p<i'-,it- (_if Z(i>tm‘n and blue 
-haly clav it i- im[>o-.-.iole to hazard a. ^uie^'S. From their 
appearance the'-e [dant-ivniaiii-laicht be oiilv a few veais 
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slialy clay. In times perhaps not very remote a ,£;reat 
lake must have extended from this spot eastwards tor 
many miles, northwards to the Kwen Lnn, and soiith-we^t 
to near Iksu and possibly as far as the pass near Toeral 
Monpo. The water, pn^lxibly lyv erosion, had tound a 
passage for itself tlirougli the Kwen Lun l)arri(n' and had 
,yone to swell the Kiria Eiver, until the bed of tin* lake 
ran dry. 

Abdul had not returned by dusk, but with the ludp 
of men sent out with lanterns tor tlieir ,a*uidanee, lu' and 
Islam found their way ])aek about nine o'clock. Thdr 
report showed that for fully tliirty miles th(a‘(‘ was no 
veu'etation. l)Ut tliere was water, and tlit as(;ent wa^^ (‘a^y. 
It woukl l)e p(‘^ssil)le to L;t*t over the di->tanci‘ at the co^t 
<.)f sutferine and lo^> auiona' the aiiimah. provided fodder 
were found beyond. I'he advantage did not Sr-eni pro¬ 
portionate tf) the pro])ai>le ol aniniah. and I rc'^r)lvcd 

to take some ('^ther course. 1 was lesw quite convnteed 
that there was ]io feasi])lc caiMvan I’oute haidin^u toward^ 
(’entral Tibet, so I once more bent my >tet»'- toward^ 
Yepal t^nuur, whence I meant to a-ceiid the valley of 
tile Kina to its airct^ and re-vi^it “I'evti Canq* *' msir 
Ye^liil Kul. 

Ill traveisinq- this valley in the month rif July, r)ne 
miulit have expected to hnd everywlien* streams and 
river'- with a steady how. But in "Ue Irinq ^tretcli ol 
about twentv-two nule^ wt* found only one oi- two tiny 


old, beyond beine very dry and dmty and br(.»ken they 
'-how no alteratuai, and the internal 'structure i^ perfectly 
Well preserved, 

“ The intermittent occurrence of layers r>t ])lue elay 
]»oints to repeated chance- in Irvel in the -alt-lake in 
which the plant- were prt'-uma])ly 
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rivulets, twelve or fourteen inches wide, and these only 
on hot days. As a rule streams hardly exist except during 
the hottest hours of the day, and then they become 
rushinc( torrents. Close to Camp 108, a streamlet utterly 
insignificant in the forenoon had by noon become so 
'strong that it swept two donkeys off their legs, and by 
two ukdock it was a raging torrent. The mountain-sides, 
hard and precipitous, harbour no vegetable absorbent to 
retard the descent of the melting snow, and the fording 
of ^uch a river a> the Kiria is not without danger. I 
lioped it might not be necessary to cro>s before reaching 
Maba Hatun, and 1 went on ahead to examine the 
route. The almost vertical mountains on the right l)ank 
a|)pr(')ac]ied close to tlie river, leaving no room for the 
caravan to pass. The harrier was insuperable, and the 
river would liavt^ to ])t^ crr>ssed. (.’hooding a spot below a 
^harp bend in tlie clianneh I crossed and ascertained the 
lea>t dangerous course tor the aniiiiaK t<j follow. Then 
T to« )k up a pe'^itinii in tln^ channel to direct the 

men, and, te ‘genii' extent, the ponies. There was some 
difficulty in gtUting the '>]jee 2 > into the water; for a long 
time they ^tned huddled together, regardless of the 
shunting and piiNlung ot tht‘ men. ])ut at last thev plunged 
in and without difficulty swam acoj-r'^. Some of the men 
and all the laree pome'? had tc) w’ade acros^^ again and 
again, carrviim l.^ad^ ot vaifijiw s«>rt‘^, and at last the 
whole iA the men. hea'>t‘^, anti f>aggage w'ere transferred 
to the liirtlu r hank. The breadth of the river at the ford 
w’a-' mt'>re tlian titty yartl< ; the htutorn wars rough and 
irregular with large st<)ne^. wldeli were invisible owing to 
tho miidtline’^s ot the w'ater : the current wars swntt, and 
at one place there w'as a -sudden drop to deeper water, 
Nu that evtm tin* experienced animal'^ luxd diffieultv in 
keeping theii tt'et. fTt>we\ra\ we had no more serious 
mi-'hap than tlie ""diking id t.dothe'i and <it sriine hag^^a^^e 
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On the edo-e of a high cliff overlooking the left bank of 
the river stood the old ruii) of Baba Hatnn. It seemed 
strongly ])iiilt and possessed of an interesting history, but 
none of my people had any knowledge of it. 

From Iksii, where w*e found the last grassy })atch before 
entering Tibet from Aksai Chin, the route lav over high 
bare hills on which were some tiny lakelets. From near 
this point the left side of the Kiria valley was too ^oft 
lor the comfortable advance of the caravan, and we re- 
crossed the river, now much smaller, at a fVu’d just below 
one of the lake>. From the hills we had crossed, and 
also from Camp 1U(), we had obtained a wide view of the 
vsnow-clad mountains, ^^dth man} glaciers, lying to the 
west and southwvest. With the exception of some tid 
hoortza of little Use as fo<lder. the country round Tograb 
as far as the t^ye, ai<led ]ty power!ul glasses, could mak(‘ 
out, produced nothing. At this dreary >pot. feet 

high, right over against the snijw-chul range, the tein- 
peiature of I»oiJnig water was bsU O'- 11, but only iwa 
of our c^jiijpanw ,-Vl>dul Karim and iuihman. a hard¬ 
working native ot Kina, 'suffered from tie thnines'^ of the 
air. The lakes wt‘ pas*.ed are fed by numi>erlt rivulet- 
from tfii'> range, nnd from that on the ea>t side of tiu. 
Kina, the-e '-tieanis being tlu re<il ->oui-ees of the Kina 
Jiiver. Abe)Ut the pa--, and a few mile- to the south 
of the T(.»gral iMijn[H), we t'.'und a wide expan-e of gra--, 
and further on a tract of countr}’ A i'.wNer altitude. 

As We marchetl along the north -ide of Ye-hil Kul, 
where tlu ground appeared waterk^--. 1 wa- -ur]'n-etl 
to -ee. clr>-e to tht/ nortli-t a-tern eoric r and not nuiii}' 
yards di-taiit. a fairly large spring, pnbaily of fo'-b 
water, bubbling up tlnnugli the -ah water of the lake. 
On the shore-, especially the ea-teni -hoiv. the cai:i\aii 
men were pleased to find excellent -alt. At "1 ever 
Camp*’ we found the edd position- i.I utir tents aiul of 
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the camp tires still marked. The springs which had 
supplied us in 1896 were almost dry, but another was 
found. Dalbir Kai and I betook ourselves to .survey 
operations, but the ground about “Fever Camp" did 
not admit of sufficiently long bases, and we sent a man 
to look for water ten or twelve miles to the east, where, 
at the foot of high mountains, there was abundance of 
grass. The search was successful, and we moved our 
camp to the new gisjund. T<j make sure of obtaining 
good trigonometrical values for the longitude of this 
camp (No. ilUu we joined the triangulation carried out 
there to that performed at “Fever Camp.” Bv this 
means bases of about eiglit to twelve miles were obtained 
and connection made with the survey executed in 1S96. 
Still, much remained to lie done, for the chain of trian<^des 
begun at Aksu was not yet satisfactorily linked to that of 
“FevtU’ Camp” A’amp lOQi and Camp 110. 
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Magniticent scenery—Wellby's peak^—Strong winds—Eetiirning— 
Work near Baba Hatiin—Betnrn to Aksu—Arrival of Rain with 
supplies—Cheeking previous work—Balbir Rai sick—Ulugh Ivul 
—Sources of Khotan River—Fine yak—Camp 116 —Accident to 
ponies-—Finishing surveying—The Rolu gorge—runi^hing theft 
—A lie track—Welcome presents—Return to lAlu—-Dinner tn 
headmen^—^Dalbir Rai threatens to murder me—Abdul K.irim 
sa^es bloodshed—Had weather—Return to Yarkand—Dilator\ 

post, 

the hill stations near (dnnp ID) we coiiiinanrled 
a view of scenery wliich, for extent and graiidenr, 
was unsurpassed anywhere. A\'e were surnjunded hy 
iiinuntains, low on the Injrizon fnaii the north-i^ast to 
tile south-east, hut elsewliere lofty and white with show. 
The peaks whicli, with a yap It ere and tit ere. iornied oin- 
hojizon on three sides, were visible to yreat distances. 
Ill clear weather W'e eoiild plainly diseern inouittains to 
the south of Maiiytza Cine about ninety miles distant, 
and s«^‘voral times we clearly saw' the prominent niuuntain 
With the doiihle peak, lio.DJO feet hiyh in •>')" l‘d' dU" 
north latitude, and east loityitude. 

On the map illiistratiny the late Captain A\*ellby*s ad- 
veiitureais and successful journey across Tibet, a prominent 
peak IS placed a little to the south of an extensive siiow- 
clad ranye running almost due eu'-t and west. For this 
range 1 made careful search from three hill stations near 
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thib camp, but could find no muiuitams at all corresponding 
with the representation. The main range lies not east 
and west, but north-east and south-west, and beyond it 
ri(jws the Kiria Itiver. The prominent peak a little to 
tlie b<.)Uth of the range is ElAoO feet high, and stands 
in oA 3-1' 7" north latitude and sA li)' 13" east longitude. 

Here cleiids would occasional!}' hang about important 
peaks for lujurs at a time, during which I had to sit 
patiently on the lee side of the station. Strong winds, 
sometimeb with sleet and ram, not only retarded work at 
tile liili stations, but caused trouble on the lower ground, 
dispLrsing the sheep and threatening the demolition of 
tlu‘ eainp it-elt. 

Ha\ ing completed our survey work W'e entered on the 
return jnurue\ hj AksU on September Sth, our route 
being 1>\ wax of Jkiba Hatuii. At Toiigral Chunzak the 
uijly -iifferer {'rum the rarefaction e)f the air W'as the 
^]ie[tberd, Xiuhu, who had twice before visited the place 
witlioiit mcoiix oiiience. His indisposition continued till 
We re:icbe<l a ^liclu.'riM] spot i(.’anip 111) a few* miles w'est 
b\' -^oiiili o[ Taba Hatun. Heie 1 com})leted the con- 
iieetioii between tlic triangulatioii executed ihA vear and 
that carried uiu m LsOfg ‘Ln<l conse(piently with that of 
the Survey at India. 

Soon atter luv return to Ak^u. lui]a, who had Ijeeii sent 
to Kiihi foL’ tre'^li -up[lif.'-. arrived in camp. He had lieeii 
dirceted to re(pie^i the ]iei[i of the Cliow'-Kuaii ill obtaining 
trampoit, but that official luct oulx lofu-ed a'>sistance but 
ordeO’d liim not t).i retiun ti; na. by xxay of i’olu. Kajii, 
liowever, alr^ idy made airaiigenients for the first 

portion ot hi- lounu y, and, '-taitiim at once irom Kiria, 
be W< 1 -^ .tide, b\ rapid marche-. to reach iNjlu before tire 
vi]i:uor’> liatl I.hm n intormed of the h’ljow-KiunA pi'ohibi- 
ti<>n Hen la- obtauioU ire'll! transport and 'speedily 
n '^uniL<l Ills nuireh. Kaju’- success in tiiis matter en- 
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abled me to extend my journey so as to take in tlie 
sources of the Ivhotan Kiver. The river is formed ]>y 
the junction of two small streams a little to the east 
of SX dtV north latitude and S7' east longitude. After 
two short marches from Aksu, I pitched Camp 114 close 
beside the right bank of the most northerly of these, 
and here I carefully and, I l^elieve, accurately determined 
my position. It was with surprise that I had learned 
during my first visit to Aksu that the Ivhotan Itiver was 
so near. Two hunters had then visited my camp and, 
when asked whence they had come, had replied that they 
had beeii shooting nea]* the r^oiirce<; of the Kliotan Kiwa*. 
which, thev said, were not far oh. At tir-^t f doubted 
the truth of this information, hut after e(Jii'^idering thr 
matter coidd see no reason for di^belief. htajn told nu* 
that, having lost liis way when going to l^>hi, he had 
been ,^et right hy two huntei’s dose to the source^ of tht^ 
Khotau Kiver. but I had lietrayed no anxiety te) wdit them, 
nor could I discover any motive for deception. A few 
marches lower dowui, acc'ording t<) our informantN, tluu*e 
w^ere gold diggings on the river hank, worked hy men 
from Kiria : hut a^ I had now (.ady Nufficient pro^'l^lons 
for the return journey to Polii, f made no attempt to vi-it 
the di n e m g . 

In onlei* to acconipli>h the diliicult and delicate ta-k, of 
carrying the triangulation across the Kwvui Luii rangt' to 
Camp 7d. I resolved t(j remain lor a day do^eto the At To 
Pa^'S, though at thi'> place, :nid lor imle^ round ir, tie* 
country i''devoid of vegetation. In antiei]'anr>n nt this 
day A work I had ^ent L'^hiin trom Aksu to Polu for forag< 
and fuel, and on readinig the spot was gipwod to fiml 
that he had nut arrived, la my anxiety I wa^ t*aily a'-tir 
next morning, and to my delight '-aw' I-lam <‘^ndiing 
witli a few donkeys laden witli wood, dio[>2»ed sti’aw'. and 
barley, enough fora twanry-foiir hours' sujgdy for a tew 
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of our aniiiuiK. The sheep and all the other 

animals not at [)resent required were sent forward to Kha 
Yak Day, wht‘re they would find ^rass. My survey work 
here was dehi\ed hv the illness of Dalbir i^an and I had 
to record tor myself. The hill station most convenient 
for my purpose was mi the top of a sharp peak, not so 
lofty as that near Camps 9d and lOd, but quite as dangerous, 
r had left tuo ponies lioljihled half-way up the mountains, 
and vrhiie I was ])us\ with my oliservations on the summit 
I noticed that one of them became restive, and while 
tryiiiu to move about oN'erbalanced himself and fell. The 
other nay ridiiio pony) was fastened to him, and both fell 
and hid and rolled toeiUlua* down the luountaimside. 
Their dc'^cent wa^ ^top]HM] xit a nioii* level place, hut a^^ 
thev both lay motionh^'.^ I coiududed they were killed, and 
cr)ntinued iiiv W(a'k. Tvunchnk went to then* a'^sistance, 
b\U hefort‘ he coull it^ach theiu they b(itii showed si^ns ol 
lift*, and arcatlv to my >ur[a-i"-e he '>oon lunl them on their 
feet. Tlio aniniah uio'e much bruised and cut, but neither 
liad auv lM»nc- 1 broken, and my '-addle was only scratched. 

AbMin dink on sfcoiid evening at this desolate 

pl.icr, a line ])all \ak caiat' leisurely walkinit up the 
C’oniiiie in '-leht of the tent^ he made a Ion;; 
p,line, after wliieii Ilf WtUl <‘11 Im way at a mrun rapid 
[)ac»‘. What hn wa- m that dreary la^ydon we 

cMuid n<»t diviiec 

Nexturu'nnu Dalbir Uai and the othei"-'-tnrteal eaiiy 
ter Klia \btk I ri\, v,hub* 1 with Chanefunchuk, wlio was 
lut la li<’uoi I'hi'' w >ik. eoiapbued the surve\ 
t»peiatiom. lie d^--ce]tr irom tie- At To Vn-', into the 
I’olu Lio'e^o tlaaijh -tr-qe wa- nu difricult. The upptu* 
part of tbe vailv w-;is wateiT s^ : tiirther on we 

t.iuiel ^ *!n‘- "pniiu" '! nndnnkuhl watm. and at this 
pclMt fI’’ ia])!d:\' et'OtMitedl, ep and hlUTell 

ni .aio i m w* 0 !;^ - c ^ ala ' liatid Ida r*"-t <d tie 
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route \va-5 (jver difficult and ^rounil to within a 

short distance of Ivlia Yak Day tplace w'here much snow 
falls), where W'e found shelter for the ni^ht in small, low 
caves, hollowed out of the loess which formed tla^ hank 
of a small, dry watercourse. About niia^ in the t*\tminu 
the temperature stood at about d(D F.. and I wa^ 
obliged to lay aside my fur e^iat. I examined the 

provision^ sent forward with the caravan to this place, 1 
found there had been disobedience and theft by the way. 
Full ration^ of meat and other pno i'-ions had hceii served 
out for the journey, Init two of the inuii, coU'^.ulting only 
their own prefurenco, had ignored the rations and chosen 
their diet fV)r tliemselvo'^. A 'strict iiive->rigation was matle, 
and the ,j^uilt having f>eeu hivught hoinr to the (udpi'it^ 
a liiodei-ate punishment wa^^ awarded. 

From this camp to the iieighhoinhood of Alajoi tlie 
ti'Hck was '^teep, narrow, and, wheiv* it lav along the 
bottom of the gorge, very >rony. The wor^t part (>f it 
began a little more than a mile to the math of Kha Yak 
l>ay. Here, at a spot markt'd ])V gigantie ]M)u]<h r^, tlie 
track left the valley and, leaving iDeii ioi* a has vard^ 
over '-teep rook, went ^o elo'^cdy rouml the h>'it ef a laree 
boulder that several of the atiimab liad to lu* unloaded 
before attempting to ]'’rom thm fxaint tlieie \\a-< a 

^teep asemit of -ome hiuidiVMD of Fat lu the top of a 
ridge, wliieh we had to in (»nlta t‘> avoid a waterfall 

harung our way down the \ alley. The he‘'.cent warn voi’v 
>teef) : at cmt* pLtee it warn nai'row' and dang<-roim ilait 
the men had carry the baggage, and fin.vtnt tine peaiU'-^ 
from turning '>oiner^ault'> dn\\ n tlie deelisits by lianging 
on to their tails. With Lure we reacheht tla bottom, 
which warn raily a fess' sard- ar*ro-^. and tlien sve lagan to 
chi lib the Wee]> U-roUt '-U other -ido hv liUeUl- .'-f /.Ig- 

/ag path-. A- tlie eaiMvan -!^-wly m^unteht. tlu ne n aiui 
animal-ill front -et m luotr-u numhorlo-- -ton^-. s\hieh 
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pelted tlKJse Vv'ho were strug.Liling below. After we bad 
pa>sed the worst part of the gorge, we met the Ahiz Bashi 
of Polu and several of the villagers bringing a large 
present of delicious melons, peaches, and grapes. Halting 
and returning the salutations of our friends, W’e at once 
showed our full appreciation of the refreshing fruit, I 
rc'^erved a fair share for my hard-working companions 
who were l)ehi'nd. and all, as they came up, joined in 



’ \ni I. -i.r (.t.iu.i 


I'l'.ii'iii- i! ' 'Hill. (')ni uiiu; who Im,! l.etn lazy aiiJ 
V, xatL.ii- u,i-. i.y uMiua! left unsnpplied, and 

ti.- -p'-tiU'!. ..1 •• Mltu.‘ iv'A aided ■■ piT,Yoked ki^kt-ell 

o'< Illliielit I'loii) thr' I't wlieiv we rented we had a 
\i. u "[ til' ai’t t u liil!< ot tl‘o lowt-r j.art rif the valley. 
Alt' r iE.''iul.'' ■'}' lit in tli» a'--'oliit'' rec^irai^ of d'lhet and 
Ak-ai ( l'‘i! <i vliiijp'e lit Vi-ct-tatiiHI deliyhtfnl, and 
-.■.lued tochani: iiway the anxu-ty which had oppref-xed 
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me. This gladness increased as we advanced and beheld 
corntields and trees. At Alajoi we found shelter in a 
loess cave, and the following day 1 September 2oth), after 
crossing a country covered with short grass and low plants 
like boortza, we entered Polu. 

Witliin niy three months' absence from this place, 
several letters had come from the Beg of Polu and Chaka 
strictly forbidding the villagers to assist me, on pain of 
severe penalties. When Baju had applied for baggage 
animals to take supplies to Aepal Ungur, the headmen 
had met together and after consultation liad resolved to 
disregard the orders of their Beg. A man who had ac¬ 
companied Baju to AApal Ungur had. on hi^ return, ])etui 
arrested, but when it was represented to the J)eg that the 
man was my servant and that I demanded his release, tlie 
prisoner was set at liberty without injury to peistni or 
purse. When Islam subsequently arrived at the village 
in <pTest of forage the Beg sent another letter nf remon¬ 
strance. which was read to the inhalutauts without eiiect, 
and a third epistle produced no better result. Tlie \uz 
Basin and villagers who innught the fruit as 1 was 
approaching Alajoi, only gave expression tij the goodwill 
with which the peciple. as distinguished from tlie olhciaU, 
'<)f Sin-Chiaiig everywhere regarded British travellers. I 
had s<»me dilficuit\" in deciding how to -^liow my apprecia¬ 
tion <,)f these various acts of kindnes''. T had nothing that 
T could offer them in the form of present'-: money would 
have been inappropriate ; T therefoi'e dettninined. after 
paying liberally lor the foiage and hire of annnaU. to 
invite the headmen and all who had a'--i^ted me to a 
dinner. Flour, ghee, and rice were obtained in tlie village ; 
sugar. Spices, currants, tea, and other article-- were bought 
from a small trader who happened to be in iUlu. 1 luiJ 
a couple of fat sheep slaughtered, and on the day after 
my return I had as excellent a pilau as ever i tti^ted laid 
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for lav guests, and the number of those tvho accepted my 
invitation greatly exceeded my anticipation. The repast 
was bcrveil in the little cnurtyurd of the house I occupied, 
and in accordance with local eti<piette I appeared among 
tilt' gae>t^, :iddre>'-ed to them a few won A of welcome, 
.uitl tn'>ted tile to(.)d, which windeed appetising. The 
giie^t'- did not huger over the repa">t. The huge portions 
served to ilieni lapidly di'!'appeared. washedjdowm with 



manv cnp^ "1 tf.n <nHi tiM n the \ill:iL;er'> tiled out. 1 was 
^nh-'t'gm nt;\ mn'f'Ui^d \i::\x tie v not only did justice to 
the vnntin, out f\|-r« -'■-t d rla n inndly appi{*eiution of uiv 
Uii ai\ < - in }»!'■ a i.iiiig tlh a-r 

Vti.ielh-r tie viliae^i- -li^iilti nm mto trouble on mv 
.i-'e-aiiu. 1 tii'jUiit'd wltetie'i’ 1 I'neht to -'ileiice con- 

• 'ei'niim tie a'"'-^t.iIe tie y l,ad >’? ndta’ed nne and L was a 
nti'* -' 1 '‘p!:<i !■' tnni tn.it tie \ de^u-t d iio eoneeahueiit. 
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If their pr(x*eedin^:^ ^vere called in ^pae^tioii i>y the 
Chow-Kuan. they %voiilcl tell him that they regarded me a> 
his gnest, not theirs, and that it was for this leason they 
had helped me, Thi-^ view t)t tln^ matter wa^ m accor¬ 
dance with theorx, fur in Sin-Chiann I wa^ in fact 
described as tlu^ guest of rlu* Cdiinese otliciaN. hut they 
no doubt wished me anywlu_a'e hut wulim their 
jurisdiction. 

Hie conduct of Dalbir luii for the la-t thiee month'^ bad 
been vei\ exasperating. He ^^^)s <fUUt couipeleiit to 
assist me m my observations, but 111 rect)rdiiic be 
<leliberately made false entrie'>, 1 had already delected 
bis mis-statenients. and liad warned him aeaiiist a 
repetition of such behaviour, but dining tins visit t(.> 
Polii be again ^^'lhully i“e(*(.>rded N\'iongl\ I wa- able to 
(du'ck bis work not onl\' by my own luites but lilst? by 
means of a cbronogrn[)ii, nnd wlaai I liad satisfied my^-ell 
<d bis guilt I told liiin tlait sucJi euiidiK.a wa- unf)ardom 
<ii)|o da\sbe li.id bmp -d :is if ^mtfbring U’oin 

severe ianieiies^. but now, ')ii reliriug troiii mv ftresence, 
be at oiiee recoxertsl tu!l me of liis liiui>s. Uuminig l** 
ibe or.an wbudi be liad shared witli Abdul harim and 
i kiss, be w as foUdwi'd by Kaju. wbo t|uii-kl\ r» turiiod to 
desei’il.ie tile situation of attaii’s. Hnllar Uai bail seated 
biiiiself 111 a corner, where, with a drawn book»‘i\ \>\ bn 
side and a loaded carbine 111 bn bands, bo bad command 
A the door as w\‘ii as of an aj^eiture in the r(.>of, and 
threatened death to any one who a|>ju'oaebed Abdul 
Karim and ('hangiunebuk refieated tb.e "auie tale and 
urged me mU to go near bun. iVejang tbrougb the door¬ 
way I saw Dalldr Uai with bis oarbine pomietl at me. and 
beard bn miuderous threat-'. I went and loaded my 
earbim , an operation wbieb was ]u*olongt‘d by the jam¬ 
ming oi the rartridgt‘s. but wdieii I roturnetl Abdnl, liaving 
b_\ pri anises 0 } intereessu )n ])ersuadod 1 )arhir n > lay a'-ale bn 
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weapous, had seized him and brought him outside, where 
a large crowd of villagers had collected. Early the next 
morning I sent Dalbir Eai, under the charge of Kaju and 
an escort provided by the Yuz Bashi, to Kiria. To the 
C’hoW'Kuan of Kiria I sent a polite letter informing him 
of T)albir Eai's misdeeds, and requesting that he might be 
sent under escort to Yarkand, there to await Macartney's 
orders. In my passport all olhcials are directed to afford 
me due *' protection," and this protection I asked for in 
view of Ihilbii’s Ihii s threats to kill me. 

Ydien this matter was disposed of I went to the 
plateau, hoping to find antelope, but for two days snow 
fell continu<-)iisly, and 1 had to take shelter in a small 
cave hollowed out of the loess by shepherds. These oaves 
are dihieiilt to enter, and are small that they scarcely 
permit one to move without Touching the walls and 
bringing down ^lujwers of Iies^. Ylien the snow ceased 
falling, ami the haze cleared awjiy. I searched f<.)r game 
but found none, and was glad to return to the comfortable 
re^tmg-plaee at Eolii. 

In tlic'-e joiirm-vs the baggnge aiiimaK displayed very 
various poWt‘r-> ot eiiduranct' The sheep and donkeys 
lo-^t tar le^s tie^h than did tlu* ponies. The big Yarkand 
ponie- hefaime very thin, ;tnd [)roved <pnte unsuitable for 
Tibet. Tht‘-mall [louie- purch.ised m Ka-hmir and at 
(Vdgit and Yaikaiid kept in btuter condituai. i_)ne of these 
wa'' of a rrehoiiie dispo^itioii, ami. though geiieraliv 
victorioii- in hi- t neoimter^. received on one occasion such 
a hrui-nig a- to lagLiire j gr*.ait deal t>t attentujii from me. 
ILi- tio-e wa- hndly kickt-'i] und tlie bone br<:d\en. (me leg 
wa'' out. and on aiiotber a largt^ :d»scess wa- produced. 
Ibtving on hand <il-o the ca.re ijf the ponies which had 
tali'n down tli^’ im imit iim—I >pe near the At To Pa^s, I 
found my vtUe!iii<i!V [UMrUire liMit’e exteii^ivt' tluiu wam 
df-ua’ob A\ '>oh r- that tlie^ p.am^> and denkevs should 
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be exercised every clay greatly surprised both caravan 
men and villagers, who, regarding such exercise as a good 
joke, wished to share in the fun. One villager, who had 
never been on horseback before, uiouiited a pony which, 
while merely walking demurely along the track, swervtal 
slightly and unwittingly r-ent his rider to the ground. 
The niaii fell on soft earth but was guite stunned, and 
the messenger, despatched to the village for help only 
succeeded in bringing out crowds of woman, who. weep¬ 
ing and wailing, stared at their unconscious kinsman. It 
was a long time before anything could be got to serve the 
purpose of a stretcher, but at last the man was carried 
home, and in a few days he recovered from the effects of 
his accident. 

During my stay at Polu several donkey loads of 
delicious grapes and peaches were brouglit from Kina l)y 
small traders, who supplied me and the caravan men with 
fruit at a cheap rate. 

AA hen the Beg heard of my arrival he at onc<‘ set out 
from Chaka with a present of fruit for e : but this 
official had sought to ob^^truct my progress, and 1 did not 
feel at liberty to meet bis advances. Declining to accept 
the fruit, I sent back word by his servant that I refused 
to see him. and would let him know when it would be 
convenient to receive his visit, but that, in the mean¬ 
time, I expected that he would see that my wants were 
supplied. 

By Ucto))er drd (nine days after ni}' arrival at Polu) 
most of the animals had recovered their strength and I 
resolved to resume my journey. The Yuz Bashi having 
promised to house and feed Xurbu, the shepherd, during 
the winter, I left him to look after the sheep at Polu, and 
set (urt for Chaka with tlie caravan. It was my intention 
to execute >ome survey W'ork at that place, hut tho haze 
interfered. Peaching Khotan on ()ctober bth, I found 
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Kaju there with Dalbir Kui, who wa^ in bad health. Kajn 
had ];»een ordered to 2:0 on (juickly U) Yarkand to buy 
ponies, Init the (’liuw-T\iian had detained him to look after 
Dalbir Dai. After a brief re^t I went to the Yameii and 
rr(|iie^ted the (’how-Kuan to ^eiid on my letter.'^ t<.) the 
iManistrate of Darkaiid, informing him of my purpose to 
return to that town. The Khotan dignitary promised to 
eom[)iy with m\ retpae^t, and mv anxiety on that point 
w ^et at re-^t. 

Keturmiie to mv (piartor-. 1 wa-^ visited b\ three Dathaii 
merchant'' traduiy with India, They nave me details <_d 
fveiit" which luul happened ut iai'kaiid '-nice my depar- 
luo' tr<>ni that town, .mil winch ->howetl the nature of the 
ditticiiltit"- with which trade wa-- hampert'd in that region. 
I had had in luy st'iwicc tor .i tew month'' a man named 
iia-t.Uii,a hadiiki. ^\dlo had a-'-crtt'd <1 l^eheve witli truth 
in tile pre-eihe of Macartiie\ that he w.m a Ih’iti'-li 
-iil*]ect d’hm man ii.hl denliiie''with ''•eTK' Indian trader^ 
and. ha\me iM-riinit tiieii'(l( oImi*. imdil not, (ir would not. 
iii.ikt p.ixinout Ill* tiaitei'- I oiii[»lained to iMacartiiex. 
who, ,1^ rho ('hint-, otn-a.ih m\aiiahl_\ udused to take 
oU. iti\i .etion 111 Mieh e:i.. .. took tlie law into liis own 
liand'- ht i/iiie h.i'-taii] - ponii'''. ht had tlii.au “-i)]!! h\ 
piihlic auction, ami tiio [iroe^'id- handed (,\or to the 
credilo,- m pati na>mmit oi then damm As soon a^ 
Macaitni \ jotr V.i(L,oih, Ka-tam took hi. ^.^se to the 
(’ho\\-l\e.am aUirmiim that le wa- .1 ('liiuese subject, and 
that ill" [*oun - ha'I net.n -o[,l [,,r mm*]! le^'s than th.eii* 
\aluc. lip 1 !io\\-l\nan oiurorf the piuclumers of the 
poim_- to h.md thim o.,r l^a n-> tie at the next iiiarket. 
-d-ustd th' Imiun tii.hi- immul: had ivcoiuno to 
Macai’ii't'.. .0-1 n t n,. attmUi-n and ('oiirtesy tlnw had 
-hown i no. an i ! n-ee td lo to Wrlroim Inni or anv 
1 .-e .. a'o t^^.’L'oo Ma^ .o'l[i* \ at ixa^hear coiild 

- 2 i" o.' K . m - ’.s I,, 11 rttuin to 
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larkand some months later he demanded the fullest 
apologies from the Chinese magistrate. The Chow-Kiian 
came, kotowed to him, and at his ttunporary re:-idence 
humbly waited his convenience for the discharge (.)f 
business. Such was the gist of the new> I received at 
Khotan. 

The next ten days f r523ent in travelling to Yarkand. 
ab(jut 'i'iO miles, and there I learned that my letters had 
only just arrived, and that the Chow-Kuan himself 
absent. On foot, I had performed the journey more 
<]uiekly than the Chinese 
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i T Yarkand I inis-ed the olieerftil companionship ut 
the Inetid'- t\ith whom T had ]>ec()mc acquainted in 
the '-pring': even Ylr. Backlaiid had gone. Dr. Joset* 
Messrur, tlu' Per-iaii mis-,i(niarv. \va^ still Imre, however, 
and he hf^towoil kind <Lttoiitinn mi Btam Singh, who had 
uiucli unproved in lio.uth ^uic(' Iea\'ing Kina, though he 
ml] ^nthavd friun an adargL'd -[^leeii. 1 had applied tu 
the Iiiilian Survey De[»artniuit for an assistant in place 
nf I)alhir Kai, and liad i'erii }'romistnl a new man, Kam 
Singh, uh" w.i" laav nu the way to join mt*. 

After a low day-- r^ I gave iii\ tiuio ciitirelv to pi’e- 
paiatioii ioi’ tin winter joiuitey into Sarikol. a region 
ithout wiiicii i kiiew wry iitth-n 1 ho caravan men were 
[)Ut to tho work of .iriHig >ak dams, ivpjiiriiig pack saddles, 
and making nt-tv oin--^ tnv tin- poino- and donkevs ivcently 
pur<'ha''Hd. I laid in '-uppiu-- (U rir>nr, rico, salt, tea, ghee, 
-.piro^ and t-u' my f.wn moi a littlt' --ugar : horseshoes 
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and nails I obtained also in suMeient quantities. The 
various stores were packed in ba^s of convenient size, 
which were put inside larger bags of oiled canvas. The 
parcels of all descriptions were numbered, weighed, and 
entered wuth full particulars in the provisions and stores 



lYPr< OF YAKK^XM WOMFN. 


accraint beok. The puttr^o anti (jther article^, ordered in 
April from Kashmir, had nrjt arrived, and it was neces¬ 
sary to tit out the men with garments of h>cai nianuiac- 
ture. Kach wa^ provided with a sht^ep^kin coat-and cap, 
a short warm coat and pyjama^ made inferior cloth, 
lait double, and with cotton wool lauween the tohh. a 
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pail* of pepucks (a* numnah stockings, a pair of long 
clierook^ or native boots, and a pair of cloves. The pre¬ 
parations were simj^le, l)ut the Urieiital propensity to 
delay made it necessary for me to hurry and bustle to get 
things ready in tune. By adopting this method I had 
the satisfaction of seeing everything complete and in 
(.)rder. two days ])efore I intended to begin the journey. 
In bargaining hir cash in exchange for bills I found I was 
no match for the Indian Traders. A supply of small 
(diange was indispensable, and hitherto I had had no 
difficulty m finding t)urclrisers for large rupee note^, 
(du‘(pi(*s. and IjIIIs hii Indian hanks. Two Hindus agreed 
to cash a draft tor 1,000 I'upees at the rate of (> tongas 
•JO dacluui }>(■!• rupre, hut ])efore tlie money was paid 
btam Singh told me he c'ouldhave got 7 tongas J dachen, 
and T lound sevtu'al traders who were willing to accept 
tills rate, ^[y transaction with the Hindus, liowever, 
btMMiiK* known, and all other offers \vere withdrawn, so 
tint there was thairly an uirlersianding amring the traders 
not to '^poil the iiiai'ket for each other. 

Hue tla\' when m\ rooms wew in confusion with paek- 
iim operations, and wluui 1 w;n setting out fora walk, 1 
re'ceived all mtiiuatifiu that the C’liriw-Kuan had nUunied 
t<‘ f arkand and was on tlie way t<) visit me. This was, 
of eour^e. inttuided to he a ceivanriniou-, affiiir, and I had 
ha-teii 1 ack to n.y guaiueiv, r)rder Airlul Karim to tidv 
my ro-uii, and 1 to pre]>ave n, and tlieii to >.ee tliat I 
my-^-'if ua^ d]'es-e<l "UiraOly for tin ocea'-ion, AVlnh* 1 
wa-uctn.dly putting «ui mv ]>e^t clothe-, the visitiU* was 
annoiuu od. .Old I ind to Iniiri to tlit* courtyard to receive 
liini. hmtoiiiiiL: <ind howm^ and making profile apologies 
for inv nnr< .idiiu-s. I din ni\ ]>e^t to look dignitied, but 
w.i- iin-ueet •-^tid. ^I\' iinhuttoued -.mokiiig-jacket, 

kniekt i i'ot kei*-. nilta-ttill iI at the kiieta bra<.‘e'- liaiigiue 
]<.. i-f l-eiiiiitl. ann hoMt- uniaLed. amu'-ed the retainei”^ di 
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the Chow-Kuan. who, nevertheless, took the will for the 
deed, and, on the whole, seemed to a^^preciate my eftorts 
to give him a proper reception. 

To take Utam Singh into the mountain^ with me was 
out of the question, and as he begged for leave to return 
t<; Kashmir, I granted his request. I u'as very doubtful 
whether he w'ould survive the journey, but he was keen 
on going, and I made things as snuDoth for him as I 
could. Besides funds for expenses by the way, I gave 
him money to buy a g<;)od riding pony and to purchase a 
share of another pony which would carry his baggage and 
that of Dalbir Bai. Utam Singh had been very energetic 
and cheerful while in good health, and had served me 
faithfully since Aptril, l(S 9 b, sO that it was with great 
regret that I parted with him, as he and Dalbir set out 
together on the route by the Taghdumbash Pamir and 
Dilgit. 

T was now free to set out towards the unknown stretch 
td‘ the larkand Ih\er, and the adjacent region between the 
west end of Ifaskain and Kosarab. After much considera¬ 
tion I deeide<l to travel by Takla, the Arpatalak I'ass, 
Langar, and the Khandar Iht-^s to the u])per part of tlie 
AVacha. or Pehi valley. One of my men had erosse*! the 
Khandar Pass the pn^eeding ^^inter, and lu^ a'-sured nit* 
that Inun a point in its neighbourhood the Tagh Ata 
could be seem I was anxious to observe this peak again, 
as Colonel A\ ahab, ICE., had informed me that,, having 
observed the vertical angle m veiy bad weather, he was 
doubtful of the height ot the mountain. It w;m the hope 
of being jble to settle all doubt on this quest inn that 
induced me t<» choose the Khanihir Pas'^ route. 

My new a'^si>tant had not ivached me liy tlie time I 
was 1‘eady in set out, and to save time and tnaibk* I 
despatched Islam direct to Tashkurghaii to meet him. and 
bi’ing luiii to nj\ camp in the Wacha valle\. Tins order 

1 ; 
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may tu the reader .'^eeiu vague, l>ut there only one 
direct route from Yarkand to Tashkurglian, and from that 
place Islam W(Aild easily be able to find my position on 
the webt hde of the Khandar Pass. In that region, 
seldom visited by Euroj-jeans. the movements of any 
Hnti^i traveller are well known, and the tidings of his 
advance precede him. In order to avoid delay on my 
return to Yarkand. [ arran.eed thiit Pajii should remain 
lu-himl to buy ]')onie'- for the >imimer ]ourne\ into Tibet, 
aimuah suit<ible for travelling m that country being 
diificnlt to find . and I engaged a native YYrkand, 
?v[ohanime<l YYn ])\' name, to acci.aupany me as temporary 
carav.m ha'^ln. 

Hn XoN'ember did I >et out. and on reaching Takla. tile 
i.i-t hi rue vilhioe w luu’e >upplie'' could be obtained, I 
.ulded 7 ih> ih^ (_)f Indian cjiii and of doiu* to mv 

sturk \- ‘>ui uiarcli wa- t<> be over ground not only 
ut‘\\ t'' ine. Inii .ipp.ireliti\ unkii'iwn to otlier'-. I liad no 
nU.i la>\\ loiiu lilt' j.nirn.e) weidd take, and it semned 
p!’ii(U‘!ii ti' i.i\ in <)' ahuiid.-inr '>upphe-. oin- '^acks could 
Ik lid and t -ur annnuih ('nrrA 

\ - I \\ t nt on. I ]'ie]v^ d up lit w(>t tli(' rt tributioii with 
whai’ tilt t inht//liUL: ^ lu iia'-ln of ()->]d)eldu liad bt-eii 
Xi'-ittMi. d tilnic" <d hi- lui-dceih liad riMclted the ear> 
(if ih'' ^ li'iw-Ku.iii (li dark.iiid. \\1[{> jatimpth' had the 
ott^'iidfi u h,e-k<'i ,nid ilifii di-nii--ed lioin oHictn 

\[t‘1 a m-noronou- {ouinm I reaclietl Langar on 
X-ivtiiih. t .X\\ .Old roimd --nic dithcultx m crossing the 
MV.'i 'Idle tuiipi iMlin. \Mi- -111! -o limh that the water 
\\a- niuti it«-‘ in>m ii ^ . .iiel ihi'iinh then* wa^'a lord a 
Inti- rht vniagt-, n \\<i- -odet-p that aJi the animals 

h.td t*- "V. nil at. j iif la - t,| sarikol. who spends 

pill '*! th< \*’’r ai L a-!ik ui ana 11 and the lemainder at 
d’un_. a n V. Mok-tn'in ihr Pirkniid Kixer. kindlv sei^t 
a f < ■ 1 ' ‘ M na ' - O' I r ‘ t 1 a a^^aa^ aei - dd m 






DRXriSTRY. 
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water, though free from ice, was icy cold, and, that the 
camels mi^ht suffer less after repeatedly crossino* and re- 
crossing, it was necessary to delay operations till the sun 
had mounted the sky. The 1 >e,e* not only provided eanieU, 
hut Sent his chief assistant with them to eondnct me 
across the ford. This o-uide would have had to rta*ros>, 
the river on tlu' back of a pony, hut 1 was abk* to dispeii'-e 
with lii^ <4tndance, and thus spare the faithful henchman 
a wettine. As >oon a^> 1 had crossed the river, tlu^ ]>e;^ 
welcomed me into his diNtrict. and invited me to spend 
the night at his house. The magistrate'-, abode 1 ion ml 
to be a roomy, cr)mfortable, and w’ell-built house. Knter- 
ing my room, he took a kneeling and appaiamtly uncom¬ 
fortable posture, in wdiich he continued wdiiie he kept me 
company in drinking tea and eating cliapatties. In the 
\illage the caravan men talked freely of my skill in den¬ 
tistry, and here, as elsewliertc sufferei's from toothache 
came to me for relief 

At Thihbut we spent a night at an imgur " uu* shelter) 
formed by a luige boulder leaning against tlie clitb on tin* 
kit liank of the stream. A small rubble wall. a])Out five 
ft*et high, impr(.)ved the shelter, but tht' place was still 
exposed to wind 1)1 owing down the valley. 

The upper portion of the ascent to the Khandar Tass 
was very steep and st(.)ny, but wa^ had taken the precau¬ 
tion (jf relieving all the donkeys of their loads, and lighttui- 
mg the burdeim of the pomes. Even --o. these animals 
had to be helptal (^ver one (u* two very rocky }>lace-a and 
tlie loaded \ak<, careful and sure-footed though they 
were, had a goful deal of ditffculty in scaling the ascent. 
Rut. on the wluffe, we found that Changfunchuk. in his 
description-, of the ground, had gro-sly extiggtu*ated its 
danger'>. The descent wars easy, and a- wa* proceeded 
the guide, apparently ior i\w pur[)o-t‘ of amusing himsrlf 
and me, poured forth a long stg-ies ot findi-h he-.. Turn- 
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in.2: to another Tajik, I a^ked if his whole race were liars, 
and he, with a sr)lenin face, replied that they were, a 
reinarkahly trathlul statement to come from the lips of a 
Tajik 

The ascent and descent took us ei^ht hours and a half, 
and it was a little alter four o'cloidv when we reached 
(loiiiha/, or. a-^ the [>eoplt‘ on the ea-^t ^idenametlu* place, 
Ma/ar. d’here wa* found a ^mall, doiue-^haped 'structure, 
f^i a '>inuh‘ room, and heside it wa^ a '>mall 
»-nclo'^uri‘ lor (‘attlt‘ or Soon alter mv arrival L 

reeei\tal the disap[>onitinL: iH*w^ from Tashkur^han tlait 
Uam Sninli laul not \saU(al toi tla^ arrnal (»f jNlam, hut 
had '-tU Milt Imi- \arkand. Akoui du^k the Mma Bashi 
illead of 1 .OnOf. attonih^d h\' '>MVeia! men. came up the 
\aih\\ with tiieh toiacw .ind a tnit. The tent wa^ left 
imusod. and I iMinid '-lu^ltrr in tie' “ comhaz.'* th»' 
mnranei tm wln-'h wa- '>ueh that 1 had tM ei’awd in on all 
foiii-'>, .ind havM ie\ hi ,d pav-Md m as if to a wdid animal in 
hn don I ho nicht wa- oold rmd (‘omlortlo'^s. and 1 urued 
tin [ ehi moll to lotuin to tlaar hoim^-., ])iit thtw' remaiueil 
witii na . "axina that tin y woio m(‘d t(/ tlio oold, and th<U 
tiu \ inoant tot"-('i)it iiio to tlaai'\ illaue in tlu' mornum. 
Ihov o(iilfd, 11 loi 11 i \ t up Mut->i<|(‘ tlio " “ o( iinhaz * * and 
'-h [)t ''OundU tdl dixhahi, whiai we '-et out together, 
llair <Muipan\ w a^' not olit'oriim . m\ presenee [Hit a 
ro-.traint upon thorn, jud thoir. u[>on mo. Tliey di-hked 
w a.lkinu. !tioh 1 muoh pr^ lo!r*^d to ridmu'm '-iieh rii'eum- 
^laiut". 'o I ,;-kod ilaan to nn ahead and '^ee that 
thiim- w. »v‘ i.^dw ,11 tl'o \dimo, d'ho march wa> -hort 
aiidi < -'-w aiid at '‘ Cit n;.,-; ,)} hanal '-iioli ei.mfoits a^^ 
M,,uhl rt i-auihiv 0 ‘ i^uikoOi hold, do^ to the 

Mum is-iit- la u-M. tw.. ,ad rwit^ wwi'e pitched, one tor 
ino ana t ,o •Hu-'* ha^- .md Andui Kanin, while for 
ri • oi a.\ ,n Ui u t,, .. y ii a hot, '-tutfV room 

-lit 'u i - t n* c a '. 1 : ' M !‘U| 








KHURAK. 


This village, about half a mile from the point where the 
track to Tashknrghan leaves the valley, is called Khurak. 
The wdiole of the valley is commonly known as AYacha hy 
the Tajiks, but is called Uchi by those vho speak Tiirki. 
For a few miles above and l^elow Khurak the valley is 
mostly cultivated, but trees are wanting, and on the 
neighbouring mountains there is no vt'gtuation whatever. 
AMiile daylight lasted the tents were ])eset l)y a crowd of 
villagers eager to get a glimpse of the strangers. Though 
they talked and gus^^iped together, their presence cau^^ed 
no inconvenience, but the noist' of the barking and light¬ 
ing dogs winch accompanied them wa^ a great nuisance. 
Finding no ground at Khurak >uitai)le for triangulation 
purposes, I returned to G-ombaz. The two tents with 
which the villagers supplied u^ were so old and ragged 
that, the minimum thermometer which hung close to my 
head always sinewed a temperature within 2^^ F. of that in 
the open air These tents, however, had this advantage 
over mine, that one could light a tire iuYde them. Abdul 
Karim and Da>s buriu-d Ixiortza and dung on the ground, 
while I med a '-mall portable stove, which served its pur¬ 
pose well. Its only drawback being tin* shortness of tlie 
line. This defect was I'emedied by setting two ])oxes 
under the stove, from which the u[)per wa^^ separated by 
a layer (jf stones and eartli. Ihit lor this luxury it W()uld 
have been impossible to write after dark, as tln^ ink 
rapidly froze when at a distance from tht' lire. The 
alternations of teiufjeruture by day and night cause<l 
annoyance. At night ink and other liquids froze aiul 
burst the bottles, and during the ilay the melting sub¬ 
stances streamed out, soiling and damaging whatever they 
touched. A little experience taught us never to fill bottles, 
but to leavt' room for expansion. Apart linm this preeau- 
tion, vulcanite burst as readily as glass. * 

From the hill station, about ld, 14 U ttau high, almost 
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due east of G-umbaz. I was able to identify some of the 
peaks o]')served the previous winter from the west end of 
Kaskain, as well as Muz Ta,2:h Ata, and another very 
]n*oimnent peak fixed lyv the raniir Btiundary (’omuiiNsion. 

I sptait a whole day in trying' to observe the Ibiskani peaks 
fi*om a station on the opposite side of the valley. After 
stni^nylin.u tlirounb man\ diffieiilties I i*eaehed, about 
1 p.m., a [)ositi(jn whieh ap[)eai'ed siiita!)le. and had tlie 
iliei)dnlit(‘ unpaektMl and siU up, hut, to my ijiteiise annoy¬ 
ance. I found it iin[)nssihlo to diNtinn'uish tiie ])illar I had 
t'l-ccttMl ,it tlu‘ first station d’lie lua^netu; ])e<irin^ of this 
[)illar r did not know, and its cok)ur was r^o similar to that 
of the nioiiiitain-sidr wlna’r it stood, that my prr)lonoed 
I'ffort'^ to idmitify the s|_)ot w'eiv unsiicees^^tul It was 
witli \t‘\ation that I jaiekod up the instruments, hune 
tle-iii ‘)\cr tilt* h.iek 1)1 th(‘ ^\d^, and hurried tr)V\ands tlu* 
(jmp, which 1 <lid lot O M’di till IniiL: after dark T meant 
to iv'^uiih' tlio '-rcu'cli lu \t (lay, hut was prevented by a 
t.d! oi '-now, and hail eoiurnt nixsolf wuth a k^wer sito, 
tnaii wdn< h 1 had a eood \iew’ of Muz Ta,uli Ata, about 
'-ixt\ miir- distant. Tiu^ h.ises at the camp formed an 
((pnlatcral tri.muk^ with '-idc'- about si\ miles Ion, li, and 
h\ naans (sf Ob'-) r\.itioii'- takon from the thr»*e anj^ular 
point", two valuo" wau'e obtained lor the height of this 
maji'"tic niountani. feu and •j! 4 .-hr) feet, whieh 

aeived V. ! \ r|o"rl\ With tiu -Jld.aso ha't obtained the 
pia vioU" wnut-rtioma "tation la ar Mazar Sultan. These 
r*‘"ults ht'iim < on"idered "atniactoL'ya the Superintendent 
ot tia* dh-m'-nomt tneai Ihaiadi of the Survtp- of fndia 

dot*•I’lnna d to ac< t pt 'd4.4nn p lis the hen^lit of ^^uz Taj^h 

Ata 

At ihi" ) ajn[> 1 anxiously k* »ked hir the arrixal of Ham 
Siuuii. Ulam. who had hr "cnt from Yarkand to meet 
him. h-id fallen ill. aial had been unable to intercept him 
and shorten lu" jouriU'V. I st nt a party of men with 
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yaks to Kahbnt to brino- his lu^oaoe acros-> the pas>. but 
these luen soon consumed their supplies and returned to 
tlie camp. A second party succeeded, and Kain Sineh 
arrived when I had nearly completed my obst^rvatiniis. ti)r 
the determination of the heiahrs and ])ositions of the 
prmci})al peaks within my ran^ee A vi'^iou. He liad had a 
needlessly loii^ journey, l)nt after a dayh ro'-t at (h)m])a/. 
lu* to \V(U'k. iSIy (d)sta‘vinu station was at a s])()t a 
low soon* letU ahoN'e the dome-shaped stnioturto oii tairlx 
level oroiuid. The altitude was loot : the ]> 0 '^itlo]i 

was in UT" d'i dh north latitude, and 7-V Id df) oast 
loii^^itudt* The loii^itiule assiunod was obtanuM] l.>\ 
trian^^nlation from peak- fixed h\ the I’amir lloumlaiw 
('omnii'.sion. ddie ])i‘ohahlt‘ oiTor in loneitudt^ di*o^ iint 
e\ot^t‘d a h‘W sta-onds ol ai'o. 

At (dom])az 1 w.ts visited by Mun-hi Sher Mohanimod. 
who w'as statioUiM] at 'ra-hkurahan, where he locked after 
dfaeartnex *s f<>i‘iniehtl\ ]^e-t luuween (hleit ami Kashnai 
His visit in its^df was wodeonn^: the firt sr-nt of l it tiwvls 
which he hroiieht with him wai- n]M«.t aect'ptahle, and tkie 
mforniatiou he nave me concerning' tlie pec.ple ]>y wliom 1 
was sULTtjunded was fidl of int(a-t*st. [ found him an 
mtelheeiit and instructive cmn]ainioii, and throiiuh him 1 
siihseipieiitly obtaiiRal. also, some information al>ont the 
luhahitiints of the Marion^ e‘t)iinti\' iwrtumh coilh-d the 
dlarioin i’amirn 

To my rearet I wa-unable to harn anxtliina c<>nc( ril¬ 
ing the route e>r routes leadina toward- Ua-kam or out of 
Marioiia. heymid wdiiidi I wa- at a io-- how to ])inceed. 
The countiw' seenuMl to Iw* an unknown laud, hut probably 
the ianorance which tw'erv oite ]a’ofe^scd was a-suined in 
o]jediem*t‘ t<) othcial instruction- Idie otiicial method 
was to o]>-truct by withholdina as-i-tance and nifoi-ma- 
tion, ])ut T re^olvt^l to rind out lor my-elf what others 
would not nweal. That there w'eix roiui's J had little 
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doubt, and 1 resolved to enter Marion^ by one route and 
leave it by another. 

On November ^sth I returned to Ivhurak, where I 
obtained barley and "hee, but no flour. Thence I went by 
the Thong or Thongal Pa^s 04,000 feet high) to Mariong. 
The ascent to the pass was easy, and the descent on the 
south, though steep, was practical)!e for laden animals. 
^Nlariong village* 1 found to coiisist of a few houses at the 
nioutli nf .1 mirrow valley leading from the Thong Pass. 
TI riv tlu‘ Non of tht‘ Ming ihishi, representing his father, 
^^ho was ill, eanio with several other lueu from Xosh 
Tung to meet me, and they escorted me to a large and 
well-built house. 1 was tlie first European who had ever 
penetrated into this valley, and this fact added zest to my 
(Uijoymejit of tile enterprise. Mliile waiting for the 
arrival of niy little earavan [ ii(')tice<l showers of stones 
failing down a neigh Insuring preci[)UM*. f^ooking liigher, 

I ^aw a large hei'd of ihex, all sinall-fieaded, jiassing along 
at a lei'^11 rely pact*, which they ([iiii'ktuied to a run when I 
discharged my carbine among thmi. 1 had often seen 
ihex (Jii p place*- in the Hiiinlaya*-, hut tlic easy coii- 
jidenet* with which tlie-e animal*- [>a*-sc(l along tlie face of 
(UMg^ and ]irecipi(‘c- apparent!\ la-e^emiug no foothold 
({uil” a-ti 'iii-licd me. 

Ill* riaittnu’il reliicg!the jieeplt* to give anv 
1 nt'iriii.iti< ai I'encernuig the cniuitr\ w'as vt:ay vexatious. 

I Me Mine Pad'll! *- '-ell wniild nia allow that theie was 
anv iicitc leaning teward^ Ka*>kaiii. and even a^ to the 
pM'-itn.n m} f uml:. tin largest villagt* in the Mariong 

c.iiinii \. tic- -tan-nient- conrliatMl At t.ne time I was 
t..ld It w:!- distant Mih- da\ A j-uriiey : at another it was 
tho-e, ,ind .it aimtlon' twi.. icu. fortunately as it s<:‘emed, 

ail aglot d [h.it tilr Vilrije jit tlle lUliCtinU of tilt* 

Marnaig and ^'nkand liivoi- f eontiniu*d mv journev 
d'AVti tilt. naiO'W M.iriono vallev, wdneh wa*- inliabited 
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and cultivated wherever cultivable. The bliort stubbles 
atforded feeding fur luiiny coveys of chicore, wliich Dass 
and Abdul Karim stalked with very fair success. The 
valley wound about a good deal, l'>ut the route as far as 
Xo^h Tung w^as good. Having set out at daybreak. I 
reached this village about tour o'clock in the afternoon, 
but I knew^ not that it was Xo^h Tung. Tn and about it 
there was a fair sprinkling of apricot-trees, but the 
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interesting fact was that the village did nut stand at the 
junction of the Hanong and Yarkand Kiveis, The YImg 
Kashi, with eyes much intlaiiied. came out with euher 
men to meet me, and invited me to his liouse, but I 
declined to halt. Idiey begged me not to go forward, 
and when I still went on, the iMing Basin and another 
man ran on ahead lor a few' yards, then, suddenly turn¬ 
ing, drop[)<Ml on their kuee^ and having ’orought their 
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heaJb to the ground implored me not to pass their village. 
They assured me that the road ^\ as bad, the inhabitants 
few, and supplies almost impossible to obtain. I told 
them that E was .eoiiie to Xosh Tung at the ]unctiou of 
the Mariong and Yarkand btivers. and hurried p<ist them 
a^' they asserted that this was Xosh Tung. E had gone 
^mne distance and was out <d' sight of the villagers when 
I found that E miwt v/ait for tlie caravan. So slow had 
i)een the progress of the animals that, in spite of my 
resolution to procet‘d. T laid to go back and spend the 
niglit at the xilkiue. Tlii'-, on tlie whole, was fortunate, 
tor, as 1 atterw.irds found, the track leading do^\n the 
valie\ was had, iii '-ouie plact's -><_> had as t<.) hv <|uite 
im[)a'--ahle in the daik. 

lEaviiig made llc_ ustial a^-troiioimcal Lihservatious, I 
renewed my ‘h<al t<i elicit information concerning routes 
t(i\\arth Ibnkam, I'Ut aeain E laded, every (_»ne asserting 
that tiieie Were lauie. ddiei) 1 nilormed the Ming Jdasln 
that I WM< lint to bt‘ loitded, hut tluit I should remain at 
tilt' \dlage aiitl thaw on it- mh ihitanis tor su]»plies, fiud. 
jntl haM'oe til! [ '-.iw in\' w:i\ t<j -iiceo--. In tht' nioi-ning, 
iuim >ing]i .i-et mind a I'ommiiidiiig ])eak ,i little nhovt' 
tilt S',neon E\i--, ,!inl ohtaiiitil :i wide \‘it w . incltidine 
iihinx [H)Uit'- whieh laul ht'en tixt d hy me Accompanied 
liv Abdul Kama and nm (U tht^ i'arei\,ni men, wbo looked 
aftm tie* pniiv ( arryine tIu^ rlieodmlitM. I dt'sceiided the 
vaik tn it- juuntaai with tlaiT n| tlu' Y.irkand Evi\ei A 
liltk itta-'W tiie viihigt Wf ]M--fd a litjt -})inig. the 
tt iiipt oUuct (>f whr 1 1 w a - n\ t r 1 :>o I* . aii()\a winch point 

my ibt 1! ic'im t'r w - iri et .e luait di. Ikhuv the -priiigs 

tis. \allny n.iiinwed ,i;iui<-t t" a enre^ with steep, barren 
iiinuntaiii- ri-ine "O . ith^.r hun.] The n\er wa- m -t*me 
plae. - ha.lf h- /► n . in ai n- mouili, nii hotli haiiln.. stood 
tn t.i}'pan ntiv hni .c; . ultoeLtlier the country had 
L .d-mae ,'f. A :ute nuiit.i oil tin Whin and nnw 
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clear blue Yarkand Kiver tiu’ued sharply to the ea^t, bend¬ 
ing, as I subsequently ascertained, in such a manner that 
it tiows for several miles in nearly parallel btretches nut 
far distant from each other. The valley was here very 
narrow, bounded by the lofty, rugged and barren moun¬ 
tain^ characteristic uf the re.eion. and the way wa^ 
completely barred by a perfecti\ vertical chtf*. Looking 
up the Yarkand valley, I noticed a very narrow track 
leading across a bteep gravel ^lope a good height above 
the river. "Whether this track was formed by men or 
aiimials I could n<jt guess, but in either case its course 
uas worth investigating, and 1 sent Abdul Karim ftjrward 
to ascertain whether it was such as c(.>uld be travelle<l 
over by lightly-laden })onies. Wliile Abdul was inve-ti- 
guting i set up the theodolite and made sonu' useful 
observations. At night, with Abdul recf.uding, i fixed 
astronomically the latitude and longitude of tins ^pot. the 
most westerly point in tlie course <.>f the river. Abdul - 
rep<a*t having been favouraljle, I resolved to h.dlow in- 
foeusteps next morning w ith a tew punier, and witli pi\>- 
visioHs and corn sufficient to last for three or four days, 
ft might be necessary to eros-, tlie Yarkand Kiver, whudi, 
ovt'ii in slialluw’ places, wan considered too deep for ladtai 
poni(‘- : and, for the purpose of trampe)i'ting the baggage, 
the Yfiug Ikishi was induced to ->upply me with two 
camels. (.)f the t^V(J canielnien sent with them, liow’ever, 
one warn a stranger to the neighl»oiirhood and tho nthfr 
was an itliot. 

After we emerged from the Mariong \ alley the tir-t 
obstacle was the gravel slope already iiientioiied, wliieli. 
though steep, did not sttjp the advance of the laden 
aniiuaK. The breadth of the tiack, which at tir^t wu'^ 
but a few inches, was widened b\ the tiead (jf each pony, 
and, though the iinprcwement was of -hort duration owing 
to tlio -lipping down of more gi'avel. in itlirr mi\e nm' 
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head of man or pony was overtaxed. The descent on the 
south side was so steep that all the animals had to be 
unloaded and the baggage carried down by the men, while 
the ponies. ^\ith some assistance, crawled and slid down 
tlie slope. The camels, being quite unequal to the labour 
of crossing the gravel slope, were made to ford the river, 
and rejoined me hirther on. The same camelman here 
informed me that he was a stranger in these parts, but 
had heard that beyoml the first small side-valley, in which 
there was a stream, grass was nowhere to be found. The 
general appearance of the country tended to confirm this 
statement, and I resolved to accept it as true. In the 
^ide-vallev there was a streaixi, nov frozen over with 
slippery ice, which tbe baggage ponies had no little 
troubk‘ in er(.>ssing, and a few score yards up this valley 
there wa^ a sput large enough, when cleared and levelled, 
to accommodate two -.mail tents pitched close together. 

lien the [Hjiiies were freed h(.)m their loads thev set 
out in search (jf tuddrr, and. alter forcing their wav with 
dhficulty through den^e ]im,^le, they found some tall, 
<‘oar'>t'kami>h nrtis'-contamiue little nnurislinieiit. Karly 
111 the we were again on the march, Ihiin Hingh 

and f going ahead oi tht‘caravan to reconnoitre beyond 
iht* plant winch Abdul jiad reached. For some distance 
hatl no ditficulty in advancing, bin at one place the 
loiiTe wa- .dino-r im]>a^-ahlr. The river was too deep to 
ford and the lee wa^ too tlruj to ],rar the weight of the 
^^lll]e, on tlte h'ft ]»ank ulieie We were travelling, 
the roeky mountaiii--''iik w'as >,0 '-teep that all the loads 
liad to i>e tai Tied till’ ahtait t\\(i hniiilred \'ards by the men. 
who lirii] ah'I t'l lielp tie; pMiiiM-, lici’o-'^ the steep and 
'-li[>per\ nit liia . A Iittlo lw \Mnd tlu^ place we passed 
thnuigdi -Minr ahaiitlontM] ta M- iu wlueh thei’e was a 
[tLCiiliar tMWt-r. pvohahl\ a ioruitr watch-tower. built of 
nihhlr Mil tla a hugf iMiuldtr. The name of this 
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sj)(U was said to be Bu Kujerab. Lookini,^ i\j) the valley 
we saw, in the foreground, only sand, stones, jilgan,"' 
chekundo,^ and some half-dead trees, while further 
on, the lofty, vertical cliffs seemed to draw closer 
together and completely bar our way. At the foot of 
the cliffs ran the stream too deep to lord and too thinly 
frozen to bear even a light man's weight. Beside us not 
a blade of grass was to ])e found, though the hungry 
animals searched diligently. Sonain, with one of the 
cainelmen and both the camels, went to look for a ford, 
while Earn Singh and I examined the steep left bank in 
the hope (^f finding ^oine place where the rocks could be 
scaled l)v men. Sonam found a ford, ])ut it was useless, 
for beyond it the deep river filled the gorge from the one 
vertical rock to the r)tlua’ so that progress was inp^^os^ible. 
l)ividing the barley and Indian corn into t^^o feeds, one 
for the evening and the other for the next morning, we 
resolved to spend the next day in returning to Xosli Tung. 
That night we tried to keep (.)ur -'pirits up by the elieery 
glow of large camp tires of dry wood, whiedi lay about in 
abundance. But the eircumstaiices were deprc’-sing. and 
I felt the dissatisfaction caused by failure even though 
only temporary. The position of this camp \Xo. Iffto, as 
determined astronomically, was only about ten miles from 
niy goal, and yet I had to turn back. 

Ram Singli was liopefnl of finding some accessible and 
commanding hill to >>cale on the following morning. I 
strictly enjoined him to inciu no scriein ri-^k in the enter¬ 
prise. but at the same tinu^ arranged that uiie day'> mpphe^, 
and aK(.) extra ch)thing for the night, should \)c left for 
him and another man at the tower of Bu Kujerab. 

A kind of tamari-.k. 

' ('nfltiirt Thi" lai'gel\ ii'^ed tor adulterating 

the tubacco chewed by natives. It 1- a ii<.>rtii*ea''terly exteU'^ion ul 
wliat hail been hitiierto recehed only from Egypt. '*>Mia. I’ersia, 
Piinjab and Scinde. 
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T)e^cnption of valley^Height of nioimtaiiis—Return to Xosh Tung 
—IHiinir yak<—The Saigon Pas^—Dangerous descent—Pichan- 
yart —i h'onib(-hef'>ky's route—Frozen rivers—Jungle—Shama- 
tagle—Dilhculty of oh-ein iny—Tlie Tngadir T‘aS''— ful track 
—Meeting with Pil mcii—DangeroU'^ corner—Pil—Ao petro* 
leuin - >'U'>[)icioiis about me—I'nable to descend the valley-^ 
Ariival of -upphe"—iJorro^Miig more money—Departure ironi 
I’d - ( haJder Ta^h--Acculent to donkey—-“Drop" on track-- 
Anxiot\ abijut .luimah—sbiiw march—Pilipert. 

S Wo IVtraced our ^t^ps next day we suRered con- 
sideraWle inconvtaiience from the vagaries of Jack 
Fi'o^t. The Alanong Eivei*, rlnve days liefore, liad been 
taa^dy b>rdai)le at a point where now the water was 
dammed up hv ice. The ponie-^ eoiihl not A\ade acro>^, 
and, U'- t]it‘ \\at<r w<i-> cold .uid even frozen over with 
thin ice, tin' c,mie!^ Would not ilo >n until three was u-^eJ. 
Idtriuh.it'd\. wc l'>und, iowei down, a lord which, though 
awkwaoliy -itiuib’d, wa.^ n-r im[»a--ahle. Wc had to 
idc^ar a pcro lo it tlirough hiLfh juiigie. on tin. up-stream 
-lb- wa.- a th^]. jtih- which S(>(nncd to liav** a "tiMiige 
p(*wai -d attisu'tinL: tie poni-^, while on the down- 
-vti’eam ^i<h los' k-. no. •mud'll i he [loiiie^ were afraid 
to ;ul« mpt t'c [‘a'^-agi , and gave much trouble, especially 
one. whiei! wliMi lialf aco.!-^ turiual und made duvet for 
tin det p InT I iricd to put him right by throwing 
-tone-, but. unmcKily hitting iiim on tiie foivliead. 
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brought liim down, and witli him his rider (ruffar, a 
Ladaki, the fool of the caravan, W'ho was precipitated 
into deep w'ater. After this accident the prudent course 
seemed to be to ])ul[ the unled ponies across with a rope, 
an operation which fell to my lot. The rope soon fo'jze 
in my hands, wdiich became quite numb ; my footing’ on 
the ice was by no means secure ; the projecting rocks, 
wet by the splashing of the ponies, and quickly frozen 
over, afforded but treacherous supp<)rt, and, on the 
whole, I wars glad when this task rvas liiiislietl. 

Earn Singh, whom I lelt behind, made a gallant 
attempt to reach a point wdience a view* of the we-^t 
end of Easkam might be obtained. His efforts deserved 
success, ])ut failed to command it. Climbing to a point 
about o.OOf) feet higher than Camp l* 2 r), according to the 
aneroid ])arometer whose reading T had noted before he 
started, he found that ^tiIl higher ridges intercepted the 
viewn and it wots impossible for him to proceed lurther. 

I had thought it nut improbable that I might be able 
to spend Christmas at Kasligar w'ith Hacartney, but had 
now t(r face the fact that the exploration r)f this pai’t of 
Sarikol w*ould take much longer time than I had sup¬ 
posed. iMore money and supplies had to ])e obtained, 
and I ^ent Islam t(r Ta'^hkiirghan in Inwrow* money from 
Mimshi fslier Mohammed, and to a-^k him for asdstance 
in procuring flour, salt, and other cnaiele-. 

My next route wars that which had been at first sug¬ 
gested by the IMmg Ba-hi of Xo-h Tung, the point which 
I had to reach being Pil. My distanc^- from this place I 
cr)uld not find out, ]>ut all informants tc'^titied to the 
difficulties of transit. The Saigon Pas^, ll..aH)f‘e<t high, 
wa-., as Earn Singh told me, very '>tcep, and. with tie* 
passage (jf it in pro-peet. I had hired as many good vak< 
as Could lie collected, so as to lighten the I.aids of mv 
ow'ii baggage animals. 
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On December 6th, the day after I had returned from 
the excursion up the Yarkand Diver, I crossed the pass, 
which was clear of snow. The ascent from the Mariong 
valley was not particularly dangerous, but, on account of 
its steepiiej^s, the animals had to rest at short intervals. 
Having made a short halt at the top, w^e began the 
descent into the Y-shaped valley, at the head of which 
lies Piehanyart. The caravan had to proceed in strag- 
gliu,tj fashion, down count 16.-5 8 zigzags, many of which 
\vert‘ very short and steep, though sometimes the longer 
and easier ones proved dangerous also. On the slope lay 
niuu])erless stones which, l)eing set in motion by the men 
and animals in the rear, roiled and bounded down dan¬ 
gerously near those in the front of the caravan. Some of 
the yak were very troublesome, at times standing stock- 
--tdl, and at other times rushing from the track for no 
a[>pariait reason except to l(.)osen showers of stones on 
the men and animaP below. At one part of the descent 
the ink of injury from this cause was so serious that 
those above were made to halt till those below had gained 
.1 place of safety. 

\ ak are, a^ 1 have already had occasion to observe, 
very --ure-t< Kjted, and this valuable cpiality they retain 
eVi'ii when heavilv ladeji and in difficult positions. 

'File Ihchanyart valley was much iiarrcnver than the 
Marioim Nalley we laid ]mt left, and it-- bottom wns 
covered With jungle. thr(jiigli wdiich the Piehanyart 
-'tre.un tt.u’ced It-- way. The village of the same name, 
where w>' halted t^r the first night after leaving Xosli 
Thing, eon-^i->ted of a few Inai'-es sunvamded l)y some 
cultivated gi(»und. From ncpuries here I learned that 
tlnav wa- a «lirect rtjute treun Xr*sh Tung to the west end 
<.t Pa-kam. pr;jctioai>le t*a’ laden animals, and that there 
WM- a.'-o a Tii'amt.iin track, which only men and goats 
CMukl u-c. from a point near Cam]) 1-26 to the Pil valley. 
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This iutormation was given me in consequence of some 
bad feelinof which the Pichauyart i^eople cherished against 
the Xosh Tung villagers. Whetlier it was true or false 
I could not be certain; but to go back to the Mariong 
valley, where no more supplie-! could be obtained, and 
there renew the search for a route, wub out of the 
question. 

Advancing up the small side-valley to the Shariioz 
Pass, we found the lower portion beset with jungle and 
slippery with sloping ice, which at some places had to be 
roughened before the caraA'an could proceed. The stream 
at the bottom was small, but ice over^jiread the ground 
to a surprising extent. The pa^s was easy, and the A'alley 
on the east side, though in places tr(.)ublesome owing to 
jungle, did not present any very serious dithculty. The 
village called Sharnoz we found to consist ot two deserted 
houses : its distance in a straight line from the mouth of 
the Mariong Piver was only four miles, and \et to reach 
it we had had to make two marches and cro-^s two 
mountain pasr^es. Prom this place we went turward, 
forcing our way through thick jungle and repeatedly 
crossing the frozen stream, till after about two hour> 
we reached an open space large enough for our camp. 
At this >pot, called Shamatagle, was some coar-e gra^s. 
and, though it was not yet noon, the men with the yak^ 
urged me t(_) halt. They knew the route Avell and asserted 
tliat further on, neither gra:^> nor water would he found 
till We should have cr()s':;ed two pa'>ses. one of Avhicb wa^' 
Very dirticult. This was annoying, hut 111 sm-h a difficult 
country it seemed prudent to act on the advice (»f the 
guides. The grass here luigdit in summer be ^utticieiit 
for a tew animals, but now the ])ome- and donkey^, t'Veii 
though hungry, could only iiil)hle .it the coar-e, straw- 
like ^ihre'^ standing in witliered tufts. To take ol^erva- 
ti(*ii^ I wuit ii}j a '-teep mountain--ide for about dOO 
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feer, Lind levelled a space large enough for the erection 
of the theodolite. 

From Shaniatagle to the pass (h‘ the same name the 
track was at fir.'^t troublesome for laden animals, but 
further on it wa^ comparatively easy, though steep, and 
the pa^s itself presented no difficulty. From a small 
eminence close by we had a wide view all round except 
toward.'- the Khandar range. "We could clearly distinguish 
peaks which I had fixed iinuu Cfombaz, as well as thu-e 
ob-erved from Zad the previous winter; while at t\\o 
places, several thousands of feet below, we could see the 
Yarkand Fiver. The site was a most excellent one, and 
ea''\' of aceass; the weather w^as warm, sunny, and calm, 
and while luim Singh in comfort aceomplislied much 
valiial.ile top(j^ra[)lucal \vork, I w'as able to take several 
phutoeraphs of the mountains wdiich surrounded me in 
ideak and IxirrcUi inaje->ty. 

The descent from thi^- " specular mount ' was for 
^oiue liundreds of ft‘et delightfully easv. In our imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood the hills bhowed a fair covering 
of Vegetation nil which some lier<ls of sheep and goats 
\\ort_‘ i.irt t\\--ing, tUid there wa'- n(ghing to remind me nf 
lie. warninc^ \\ hieh the yak-men had given. Soon, 
ho\\e\er. the face of tlir‘ country I’c'-uiiied its '-terner 
a-tject. We as(/ende<l a gtaitle me (')f liX) or lotj feet to 
the 'Ihigadir Ifm-. a low g,i[> in a winch branched 

otf froiii thn ]\hiiIldar I’ange. and. loijkmg d<^wn, were 
startled at tbi idianee of scenery, S(.> frightfuilv -<teet) 
tie* de'-cf'Ut to the valley, wiaue, ’>e\eral thousands 
ol foet hoit>\v, f.'oido bee tile Idue h ai’kaild Kl'S’eiWVinduig 
hot Wet'll hai^‘ pi t-cL[-iee-, tluit only a hov yardb of the 
Hack w^ae vmblo in h'ont (*1 u^., and liad I iieU l^een 
a--uivd bv euidio- fiimiliar with the place. I shonh] ^ot 
kavt bf'iit'Vt'i It p' t lit' for a [>nn\, e\en though unladen, 
to leaeit the bottom in -.,gt ty. The caravan had gone 
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furward without me, and when I saw the dan.o^ers of the 
road 1 went on as quickly as the nature of the ,around 
would allow, to ascertain how^ many animals had fallen 
down the precipice. The path was here a narrow goat- 
track, and it w'as obstructed by projecting rocks, but the 
ponies and donkeys carried little or no baggage, and the 
laden yak were familiar with the dangers. I have no 
wish to exaggerate the dilhcuitieb of the way, but even 
now, writing amidst the mountain scenery (.>f Switzer¬ 
land, I marvel at the skill and daring dujwn in thi^ 
descent. At several places the rock^ weie st) steep that 
the ponies and donkeys had to he helped down hy 
the uieii. but hw wln.ise careful assistance they wamld 
have tumbled lieeh over head to instant death l">elow. 
All the men worked hard, especially the Ladaki^. who, 
though not in all circumstances ideal companions for the 
traveller, were always where endurance and huthiui 
labmir w'ere required equal to the oecasioii. In the 

descent my efforts were devoted to the safety of the 
caravan, and I regret that I found neither time nor 
plact' convenient for the work of photographing the 

scene : nor could I make good this omissicai by a '-ketch. 
for I have no skill in the use of the peitciL The po'-itioii, 
[mwever, oi tlie Tugadir l^U'-s i-> shown on the aeeoiu- 
pauyiag iiia[a with the help of which one may read) 
a toler.ihly accurate notion of tlie general contiguration 
of the country. 

It wa-- w'ith a '>ense of relief that w*e approached tlw 
btMl (.>f the rivor, hut oven thore our tr<:)uhle"- were lUjt 

elided, for stetqi tind rocky groiiiitl still lay befc>re u-. 

due such place we were tortiinately able to avoid by 
walking on the ice which extended for seme yards from 
the left bank, b’urtlier on, tiie river was completely 
frozen over. ;nid the ice pr<o'ed strong (iiough to lit-ar 
the caravan. The pomes, having ht^eii with me ever 
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since I left had profited by experience and were 

able tu walk where walkino* seemed impossible. They 
pas-ed safely along execrable tracks, over slippery ice, 
and down steeply sloping rocks. They had even become 
proficient in negotiating dangerous drops, and we could 
with confidence look forward to new feats oi pony skill. 

Xear Sangla-h there war^ a dangerous corner to turn 
at a sp<^t about 200 feet almost vertically above the 
river, and I had some anxiety as I watched the progress 
of the caravan. The yaks, as usual, went first, then one 
of tlie men led the quietest and most sure-footed of the 
trollies, ^\'hile several other men hung on to his tail to 
prevent hi':^ turning a s<.>mer^anlt over the cliffs The 
yak> had probably often passed tliat way and were 
utterly indifiereiit to the danger, but some of the ponies 
'-liowed great fear. The Ladakis thought it better that 
ail except tile ff ireiuo-t should be allowed to ehoose their 
read unled, and iuie in terror actually took a more 
<Iaugerous cour'^e. but lengthened ex[jenence told in bis 
iavoiu. and lie al)Ieto cms-^ without niisliap. 

AXdien we eaiiie within ;i fmv miles of Sangla'^b men 
from that viliane met m, and 1 wa- glad when I fuiiiid 
that tilt y had boaicht nnlk tor me. ftu' during several 
flax-'- my liealth bad ]»een inwati-«faet(jry, and mv diet 
liatl bftTi restricted to >oup, rice, and tea. The milk wai*- 
not jiiiik-wliitt', nor clean as tiiat from an Knglish 
dairy, but I civ* ,|ily dnuik it, ftU’ 1 was exhausted with 
iii\' aoluici- march, [h.u t'(.>nued naastly on ftjtjt and wirhr>ut 
-Olid teod. Samjia-li \ illage. co]i->i-,ting of three hoii'-es 
and a waier-mii]. -tof.'d about three-quarters of a mile 
rrom the A.tikaud Uuei. and close ttj the mouth of a 
-m.ill -ide-valh \ dditre wa- -ome little eiiltivation in 
the \iiiiiit>. hut 1 -aw m* traces ot jade e>r of petroleum, 
iior weo- tla- iniuihiiant- at quainted with eitluU', tlioiigh 
tht ituitui lai- {.. mi ert ditetl with itUh, Having liere 
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obtamed sufficient chopped straw and barley, I thought 
it advisable to rest. Islam had not returned troiii Tash- 
kurglian with money or su23plies: Sonam wa-^ ill with 
fever and buboes under his arm ; fresh yaks W'ere 
retjuired to relieve those Irom Xosh Tung, and surveying 
and reconnoitring work had to be done. Tite caravan 
had one day's re^^ose, while Stanzin, one ot the Ladakis. 
went to ascertain whether there was sufficient ice on the 
Yarkand Paver, below Sanglash, to admit of the advance 
of the caravan down the valley to Tir. He soon came 
back to tell us that tlie ice was (juite insufficient, and that 
the banks were too 2 -)reci 2 ^itous lajth for men and aniinaP. 
In the evening Islam arrived with money and sup2)lies 
fiaun Tashkurghan, wliere the Chinese had become auhu 
suspicious of me. Annoying as their suspicion^ were, 

I must acknowledge that they were not altogether un¬ 
reasonable from the C'hiiiese 2 )oint of view. Yo I hma- 
man or, for that matter, no native of the country could 
iimlerstand why a European should voluntardy travtl in 
the depth of winter over the execrable track-> of this 
iidiospitable regi(')n. Even the Peg of Sank^jl iiad bet ii 
iiKpiisitive as to my mcuives, and when tne-e u*'ie 
ex2)lained to him he remained unsatistied. I mentioned 
the Poyal (leograidiical Society, ainl spoke ot the great 
interest luamfested by ail civilised natioim in the n\er-', 
mountains, and general geogra^diy ‘d’ other countiies I 
explained that many P)riti>li x^s'opie were ixady to moote 
their pri\ate laeaii-^ to assist in nia^'r^^fd uiiKnown !aiid-». 
and told him that as the Chme-'e Wi »uld not -^inoex thi^ 
portion of their territory, I Lad come to do ^o. 1 dilated 

at some length on the love of travel, s^uat. and adcentme 
w'hicU are common aiuong-t the 2 »eo 2 )le of tlie l)iitnh 
Islands, but with ail my eloijueiice L could make im 
mipression. and when L had finished heua-^ -rdl '^ct-inicai. 
The mental attitude of the Peg of Sankol toward- me was 
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not different from that of other official Chinese. These 
men were ignorant of every nationality except their own : 
they knew that no Chinaman, no native of Sin-Chiang, 
would willingly travel as I was travelling, and they 
attributed to me some mysterious purpose. I was looked 
upon as a secret agent of the Indian Government, 
though no suspicion had ever less foundation in fact. I 
was no agent of the Indian Government, nor even in their 
stTvice : and there was nothing secret in my proceedings. 
It was true, however, that while I was in Kaskam and 
adjoining lands the Mir of Hunza was negotiating with 
the Taotai of Kashgar for permission for the Kanjuts to 
return to Kaskam to cultivate the land. This Kanjut 
claim was well known on the Taghdumbash Pamir, in 
the Kulan Urgi valley, and other places ; the matter was 
continually being brought to my notice as if it were of 
special interer-t to me, and so sick of the Kanjuts and 
their claim to Kaskam did I become, that I forliade 
my men to mention either in my hearing. To expect 
CelestiaK to di^^card their suspicitms would be tanta¬ 
mount to attributing to them enlightenment and common 
sense, in ];<jth of which blessings they are conspicuously 
wanting. 

As it was nnpos:,ible t^) descend the valley of the Yar¬ 
kand Kiver. we were C(jmpelled to ascend the Pil valley. 
Having paid c»ff the N(»sh Tung men, I despatched Islam 
I'll a second mission to Ta^hkurghan tor monev, making 
liim the bearer 'if a letter in which I mentioned also 
Soiiands buboe-. The messenger set out with the Xo^h 
Tung inen. to acaanpany them as far as Pichanyart. 

khie of the iijost mi[iurtant of the men who came with 
the fiv-h yaks was \ul Jkish. who luid accuinpanied me 
the preMotn winter from iMazar Sultan to Bazar Dara. 
He had then p^usi^tentlv a^^erted that he knew nothing 
ot the country between Siiiij^iash and the west end of 
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Easkani, but be now informed me that he thought he 
could find a route to the foot of the Topa Dawan. This 
offer of guidance was tantamount to an acknowledgment 
that he was acquainted with the country, and I resolved 
to follow him ; but he still, probably to keep up an ap¬ 
pearance of ignorance, declined to enlighten me as to the 
distance or the number of marches required to reach the 
spot. When it became known that Islam was going to 
Tashkurghau for money, one of the Sanglash villagers 
offered to accommodate me with a loan of ten sarrs (about 
twenty-seven rupees), and when I, in my surprise at the 
confidence thus shown, asked the man how he expected 
to be paid, as I did not intend to return to Sanglash, he 
replied that he was going to Yarkand, where the money 
might he conveniently repaid, as it would he safer in my 
hands than in his during the journey. When I suggested 
that it was possible to repose too much in a stranger, he 
laughed and assured me that he had entire faith in British 
Saliibs, and wars perfectly certain that he would he nq^aid 
in Yarkand. I hesitated to take his offer, hut, at last, 
accepted the money, giving the lender an I.O.U., >0 that, 
it any accident hay)pened to me, he might not be a lo^er. 

From ini'jtiiries made at various times and places I vas 
pretty certain that no European traveller haJ ever visited 
Sanglash except Gronibchefsky, who had approached the 
village from Tashkurghan by way of Pichanyart and the 
Tugadir Pass, and, without going further east, had 
returned by the same route. 

Our first march up the Pil valley, though quite eawo 
was very siiort, as, at the suggestion ot Yul Bash and the 
Yuz Bashi uf Lha. we stopped tor the night at the unall 
village of Dia in order that we might olaain sufficient 
supplies tor the journey to the west end of Kaskam and 
back. The yak-men. amoug wboni Yul Bash lunl far 
more authority than the Yuz Bashi, assured me that hy 
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starting early on the following morning we should be able 
to reach the top of the pass before night. In these 
narrow valleys the days w*ere now' very short, and the 
mornings w'ere so very cold that it w'as impossible to get 
the men to start early. The slowmess of oim progress wvis 
vexatious, as I was most anxious to finish the exjdoration 
of this part of the country before the passes, at all times 
difficult, should be encumbered wdth the deep snow' wdiich 
falls in the later part of winter. The only consolation for 
delay w'as found in the numerous opportunities with 
wliich it provided me, for taking ol),nervations and obtain- 
in;i> checks on the w'ork of the topographer, wliose task 
wa-- exceedingly difficult. When, in the morning, Yul 
Hash and his men w'ere rebuked for the lateness of tlieir 
^tart, they replied that it was of little consequence as w'e 
should spend the night at a place called Chadder Tash 
(stone hut), wliere we should find grass, fuel, and wuter. 
Tie- distance to thir!. hut was short, hut the wav w'as 
thi'oiigh jungl(‘ which delayed the animals, or over the 
frozen Til Tiver. which liad to Ije cojssed repeated]v; and 
at twu places the caravan iiad to hah wdrile the men plied 
pick and spade (indisp’eiisable to the explorer in Sarikol; 
in clearin'^ a track, (in tiie ^hppmy ice we had to scatter 
eravt‘1 t>r clay, but here the ponies, habituated to the 
conditions, sliowvd a maiua^llou^ power (A ke(‘piuu their 
ieet, and did lau even a]q‘>ear timid nr nervous. Up to 
l.)LC*'Uiber ] Itli. <»n}y (Cie j)ony luid fallen on tlie ice. Alter 
-IX h-cir- of tMil We n acla^d (Iiadder Tush, where w'e 
uauid tW'» iuweiVLi>le ])ut-, lait no ctass. This desolate 
\i-iteu at orlier -ta-on- b\ -liLgherds and goatherds, 
wle) ('l/iaimu -licftto' in toe ilrauglitv iujvels, was at this 
tnuet’f tile \< ar th "titntr of fodder, except a little very 
clo^^ely-cropped bomaza ' This was useful f,.r fuel, but 
iho hiui'ji\ amine,]''. Irt^d troui their l<aids, c<euid find n<> 

-V ,0.—(_. A. M. 
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sustenance in it, and as they wandered about in search oi 
something edible had at least the benefit of exercise in 
the frosty night. It would have been easy to bring 
chopped straw’ from Dia had I knowui the true state oi 
matters, but now it W’as t(jo late to '^end for it; expostula¬ 
tion with the guide was useless, and I liad simply to 
sulmiit to the halltual practice ot falsehood on the part of 
those to w'hom I looked for information. Snow* fell 
during the night and overspread the fine clay w ith wliich 
the track in many places wars covered. lYhen w’e started 
in the morning I went on ahead as usual to examine the 
track, but before I had gone far was recalled by the shout¬ 
ing, which told me that one of the animals had fallen. 
The fresh snow, mixed with the underlying clay, had 
balled in the feet of the ponies and d{.)nkeys. and it wa^ 
with the utmost difficulty that the animals could w’alk or 
even :?taiid. To this cau^e of troulde the caravan men 
had paid not the slightest attention, and one r.ii tln^ 
donkevs, moving alr)ng a comparatively excellent track 
nearly eight inches wide, had slipped and fallen dowm the 
declivity. The donkey was killed by the fall, ])Ut his load 
sustained little damage, only one tin ot Ihw’ril having been 
destroyed. The temperature w'as very Icov, and the clay- 
-now mixturt' froze so liard that tht^ hacking of it out of 
the lioofs with kniv(*s cm the naiToW' track was i»oth 
difficult and dangerous. Tlioiigh tlc' famished animaN 
became restive and rc'-entrd the' (^pt nitu n, the ta-'k wsis 
accomplished, and by -^eiiding the yak^ alu ad \m had the 
path trodden and cleared nf siiow, that thi'- ->eurc(‘of 
trouble disappeared alumst entirely. 

Ha\ing climbed a ^teep but not very dilficult a-ceiit ot 
>)UU or 400 feet, we taime to a very vile piece nf gnauid. 
The narrow' track w'as steep, rather a drnp than merely a 
descent, lieset with prr)tiuding na-ks and ^trewn witli 
ine»^e stones, large and small. A\ e worked with flck^. 
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boinewliat smootliing down tlie roc-ks, and we rolled the 
larger stones over the declivity, down which they bounded 
to the l)ottom. AA'e thus slightly improved the track, but 
to make it even tolerably free from danger within the time 
at om disposal was hopeless. There still remained large 
projecting rocks which blocked the way for animals laden 
with bulky packages, and when we resumed our march 
the greatest care and caution had to ])e exercised, Tlie 
yaks were sent on in front laden with corn, flour, and 
rice, each of them assisted by several men,wdioIed, urged, 
or restrained according to circumstances, while others 
hung on to the tail to prevent the animals from turning 
lieels over head dinvn the declivity. The yak dans, con¬ 
taining instruments, bedding, clothes, cooking utensils, 
and medicine chest, were carried by men wlio returned to 
ludp tlie unladen p<.)nies and donkeys down the slope. 
The men managed so well that there was no seriou^ 
ca'-LUilty. Any iiii'^hap'^ that occurred w'ere due mainly to 
tlie awkwardness of the donkeys. These animals w'ere 
>ent down in J<.)t^, and the last donkey of the foremost 
lot, losing hi^ balance, fell and slid, sweeping r)tf their 
feet many of tho.'>e in front. These poor anirnah seemed 
(piite t*') h)^'e their wits, sliding and rolling dr)wn in the 
uio->t alarming manntus Any deviation from the track 
would have led to certnin dtaith. and it was marvellous 
that nr»t riiie was killed. There wa^^ ver\' cmisiderable 
anntt\ance and dtangor fomi stoiu*-^ loo-eiied bv the 
ttoiikew in tleir fall. r)ut Luge -^tom* had ju>t hegim its 
de^et nt toward'- rlit* lower piution ot the caravan when 
u wa- dextta-oiuly iiuoivejued b\ Abdul Karim, who, 
t.ikinc a tew l<>ii- and fpiick ^tridt-^. '^tepped acres'- it^ 
cour'-e and -^toppial it, but in s<.» dome laid bis right band 
dragged along the ground and hadly brui'-.ed. It has l^eeii 
]n\ fate to take a caiavnn over s<.) nmnv ])ad track-', that 
It Woiiid be diittieiilt to airange them derinitelv in order 
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of dement, but this execrable drop, or “ chute," if not 
absolutely the worst descent I ever l^ecaine acquainted 
with, was certainly surpassed in vileness by none. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon we reached the two 
stone huts of Pilipert, whose distance in a strai< 2 ht line 
from Chadder Tash did not exceed four miles. The 
caravan, consisting of a few yaks, ponies, and donkeys, 
with men in sufficient numbers to render all assistance 
that could be given, had taken nearly eight hours to the 
march. 

One of the small flat-roofed huts, through the walls of 
which the biting wind blew as easily as through a sieve, 
was occupied by a few men in charge of about saxty yak, 
the herd being brought every winter to graze. The place 
was 18,<S.50 feet high, but possessed abundant grass. At 
this spot we found that four routes met—viz., that by 
which we had just travelled, one leading from Kulan 
Lrgi, and a third and fourth to the west end of liaskain. 
During the evening there was unusual excitement and 
hubbub among the yak-men while they discussed among 
themselves the choice of my next route. Their opinion>> 
and counsels W'ere divided, but I was too busy with my 
oi)servations and computations to pay any attention to 
them, and when my work was completed (]uitU had ])vvii 
restored in the company. 
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Yul Bash—Guide:? entrapped—Aseeiit up plaeier—The Mamakul 
Bass—Trying ob:>er\atioiis— Exposure—The descent—Zambok 
t‘io/en to death^—Long march—Travelling in the dark—Misgan— 
l>irtlcult niiirch—rta<k<im—La/y vak-inen—(.)bject accomplished 
—Lengthy ih’inu r —Trecdpituus ascent to To[)a T)a\van —Good 
news - Yul Bd'-h the liar —Accident t(.) \ak-—Return route—Tents 
usele--s—Ram Singh does good work—A'atives refuse information 
—Paying oil' the yak-men—Issok Bulok Ag/n 

two routes open to the west end of Kaskain, 
' ' and With guides in inv eompany evidently well 
acquainted with both, [ -.eenied to liave a fair chance of 
n-aclung^ niy gnah Of the mutes I kiirw notliing. and 
between them T could niaku^ no choice, while, as to the 
guidt^'-, r quite under'^iruxl that trutle-^peaking was not 
aiiioun thou’ aecouipIishnienL--. Howt'ver, though Yul 
Iki^h, a niaii oi marked iudi\'iduality, persi>tcntlv dis- 
olaiined all kuwwlrdgr ot both routes, I put iii\'Self with 
tine (Emtiih/iire in hn hand", behoving that, for reasons 
ot 111 " own, lie was uiider-tatiiig hi" qualiticatioiis. A 
ottmpany ot Kughi/ had "ot out the day before on the 
up tht \alh tiiid luid cr(c""od the high pass at its 
head, and tiii" ri'Ute lid Hash urged lue to folh.tw, I had 
liad ex[>erioiua' Eli till" man tahehi.titd, but knew no 
.-thor rea"''n why I "h-tuld not m thi" mutter take his 
adxico; -M I pnqtaivd t** stt out m the morning. Round 
hdiport tho (ouiitrv wU" tiv*- Irctm "iiowa hut n]> the 
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valley we could see that the ground was white and 
evidently impassable for ponies and donkeys. I therefore 
resolved to send tlie greater part of the caravan, com¬ 
prising most of the men. all the ponies and donkeys, and 
all the spare bae'gage and food, to the Kulan Urgi valley 
to wait as near Issok Su Agzi as the supply of grass in 
the neighbourhijod would allow, while Piam Singh and I, 
accompanied by Abdul Karim, iMohauiined Joe*, and 

Soiiam, under the direction of the yak-nieii. AVould follow 
the track of the Kirghiz. The yak \^'ere -^ix m number, 
and these wei’e represented us sulhcieiit to carry the two 
tents (which on the journey proved only burdensome, not 
useful), the instruments, the l>edding, fond, rooking 
utensils, and, as the weather was very sex ere, an aluindant 
stock c.tf clothing and rugs. In the evening. seattM.l at my 
tent d{>or, with the thermometer at about K.. I found 
it necessary to labour at my computations, consulting 
logarithmic tables and the Xautical Almanac, ami at the 
same time to superintend the weighing <4 the packages 
and the i'^-^uing of rations for the separate travelling 
partie'^. ^Yhen the'-e wirions dntie'^ had lieeii accom¬ 
plished, and when I had given instruction^ tor iioxt 
morning to A^ul Bash and tlu^ yak-men from Bia. I va- 
ahle to turn into my tent, and tie niy-eif in my ^ItH'piiig- 
hag for a good night A rest. 

Next iiioriung I was early a^tir, luit tlu an’ was rold 
and raw, the temperature at -warn o'rlork hL-ing umh r 
O 'B.. and the day was well advamaMl 1 m lore w'e st t out. 
Tlie sii,3\v in tlie open wais not nujia* than six inclas ,],*( p. 
and the tracks cd’ the Kirghiz xujx* eas\ t" toIl<.»w . This 
company c<aisisted. as I was now told, oi men wh" ware 
attending Tahir Beg. the chiLi nuerpLelt r <4 th^ Chow'- 
Kiiau of Yarkand, on an oilieial lais-ioii t'> luL-kam, and 
the rnim^ur was currem that Tahir Beg was g<»mg to 
[>oint out tr, tlte three envoys <4 the iNIir ol i\Irn/<i the 
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places which their countrymen, the Kanjuts, might 
occupy. I had, of course, no connection with the 
Kanjuts, but it was unfortunate that my journey to 
Kaskani should be made in the track of the Chow-Kuaii's 
interpreter, for neither Chinese nor Sarikolis would regard 
the coincidence as accidental. 

For several miles the ascent of the Pil valley was not 
steep, and the track was fairly good, so that I had leisure 
to question the yak-men concerning the route. Taking 
them individually, each out of earshot of his coznrades, I 
found that the men were in fact well acquainted with the 
route. Two of them became so frank as to point out the 
direction of the Mamakul Pass which we had to cross, 
but perceiving that they had committed themselves in 
displaying their knowledge, they became sulky, and 
sullenly insisted that they did not know, but only thought 
that the matter was as they had stated. 

The ascent became stee^^er and the track more stony 
until it wa^ concealed under snow-drift, frozen so hard as 
to support the yaks, which, however, occasionally broke 
through the upper crust. The little valley where this 
sikjw lay wa^ fairly well sheltered, but when we passed 
Izevond it we had to scramble up the accent on a slipperv 
glacier with a strong wind in our faces, while tlie tempera¬ 
ture wa^ at — F , ni* forty degrees below the freezing' 
]»oint. The gradient was rather steep, the ice verv 
slippery, tlie air highly rarefied, and the yaks heavilv 
laden, so that rapid progress was impossible and frequent 
halts Wore necessary, tliat men and animals might regain 
their {)reath. Owing to the slowness of the motion and 
the frequency ot the stfjppages the cold was very trying, 
especially for the J was ^va^mly elml, l)ut exercisi* 

was nece'^>arv to prevent -tagnatinn of tlie hlood. Mv 
socks woi’t^ not m the ht-st condition, but they were of the 
thickest wo.,1. and rvon tliroo pairs together c<»uld not 
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keep my feet warm as I crawled up the glacier. Ordinary 
boots, under the conditions of this ascent, w’ould have 
been worse than useless, but I found much advantage in 
wearing my old rubber-soled bouts. For a little while 
after being put on they were cold, owing to the frozen 
moisture they contained, but as this thaw'ed they 
became warm and comfortable ; the rubber soles rendered 
my footing on the ice secure, and they wore well. It w^as 
not till about half-past three that we reached the top of 
the Mamakul Pass, where, somehow, the wind w^as less 
violent than in the ascent, and the bright sunshine raised 
the temperature a few degrees. Taking a hopeful view of 
the situation, I set to work to boil thermometel•^^ and 
ascertain the height of the pa^s, but the operation proved 
exceedingh' trying. In order to handle the hypsuiueter 
more easily and to light the candle, which was sheltered 
from the stiff breeze by Abdul Karim's and Mohammed 
Joo's coat-tails, I removed mv thick gloves and niy 
lingers repeatedly became numb. The cold was so 
intense, and tlie wax ot the candle was frozen so hard, 
that the heat emitted by the three wicks, whose tips, after 
a vast expenditure of vestas, I >ucceeded in lighting, was 
unable to melt it, and w^e had to pile little pieces of old 
candle t-nds ojiind the tiny flame'- till tlie wax began to 
melt and the metal work tc) become warmei'. When the 
candle was properly lighted our trouble'- in thi'- operation 
w^ere elided, for the livp-oiueter W'U'- su wadi designed by 
Casella that no w ind ever blew it r)Ut. While the ice warn 
melting I ran about and stamped my feet to kee]) my 
blood in motion and prevent tro->t-bite, and Us ''Ooii as 
tile water boiled I made my notes. ]>a('ked u]) the instru¬ 
ment, and began the descent. To attempt tcpographie 
Work in sucdi circuiu'^tanet^s wai'- out of tin* question : but 
We were able later to a'-certaiii tlie }) 0 '-irion (U the pass 
and lay it down accurately on tlu' map. To ime tlmugh 
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I was, except for a few minutes, completely equipp)ed 
ao'aiii^t the cold, the conditions here were very trying, 
and I could not but marvel at the hardiness displayed by 
the vak-nien. They were by no means overburdened 
with raiment, and not riiie (>1 tlieia wore gloves, yet they 
seemed to suffer no injury and almost no inconvenience 
from expomre to the biting wind. Among them was a 
mere Ixw, who U'^ually led the foremost yak. He wore 
no glove'^, and his clothe'^ were in a wretched condition: 
Vet }u‘ seldom -^poke, never complained, and never appeared 
evtai to hr fatigued. Xatiiral s(dection would, <>f course, 
go a long w.iv to account tor the power ot endurance 
^luovn ])\ these niountaineeis : the men who were not tit 
for the climate w'ould die oft* and leave possession to thr>se 
that Were : hut the cheerful, uiicomplaiiiiiig industry 
exhibited by the hoy a[)peared to spring from vntues 
which he shared with male of tie' others, and which were 
ver\' phsa^iug to contemplate. 

The do-cent on the l(i'>kam side of the pass, being 
expo-ed to tlie -uii-^hine, was (juite free from snow, and 
tlu^ (aie glainer wliicli we Utjticed on our left hand a-- we 
de'-ceiid( d wa-' ‘-mall ])iit "'tee[>. At tirst trie declivitvwas 
-teop and c'VoiaM] witli sji.il, anil loose stone-, on winch 
Ham Sing!! and ^fouamm‘d Joo. who led tin* wav, wtvt' 
miahh' to kte]' an iqa’ighr ]) i-uion. Hy keeping tlie vaks 
pr.'tty ti’ <ai<’ track, iiowi vev, wr improvtMl the road 

and I u a-a’oh-ti I de-naid withoiit much troubh'; 'hut so 
diuii lift wa- th.‘ ground timt imtr ot the-ix vak sftpptMl 
and lelh 

Nh-aiiya xs-ai h. tia’t , win n at Ya.rk.imh f h.id bought 
a thick-<‘".Uod th-g. Zamb(‘tk Iv nam*’. which though of a 
vt ry imic [viiiiont di-[>i'siLm hnd bo(;. am* (juite attached to 
im*. Hn cu-t<'iii w.i- t'> -ho [> in iny teiu and to eiilivem 
the liigiit b\ lu-i'ing e>ut t » bark at the aniimil^ or at 
--»uuJ- wlmd: wto. ti»me mradii>le. Hi- lovo of the (dri-e 
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^vas unbounded, and if at lil>erty when within reach of 
four-footed game he ceuld not he restrained. His sport¬ 
ing proclivities had been annoying in Tibet and Ak'^ai 
Chin, for he often scented or saw antelopes and wa^^ off 
in pursuit before we had even suspected their presence in 
the neighbourhood. To have a chance of gettin.n near 
game we found it necessary to tie him up and lead him, 
but he soon became expert in eluding us. He u>ed to 
slink away early in the morning and, keeping at several 
hundred yards' distance from the camp or caravan, would 
listen to no commands or coaxings or promises which 
were intended to bring him back. If he found no game 
on the march he would still keep Ins distance till camp 
was pitched and then would cautir)Usiy rejoin us. Zanihdk 
had been in our t'ompauv when we .-.et out from Chadder 
Ta^h tr)wards Pilipert : our s]()w progiv'^s had annoyed 
him, for he went forwar<l and returned rt'peatedly to 
a'^certam what was w'roiig. He bounded away again, 
satistied each time with being patted mi the head. ]*ut from 
one excursion he never came back. W licii mxr company 
had got past the shaly, '^toiiy declivity <>n the way to 
Icmkam, Al)(lul Karim, wdio wsi-^ a ^hort dntance ab^ad. 
^Iiouted to me that he had hamd Zambdk tinzmi ti> dtMtli. 
The dog liad seen or sceiit^d far oft a herd of ibox or 
burrhel and, promptly giving cha^o, ha<l pur'^iied the game 
across the iNIamakal Pa>s and over the '^teep glacier, wdiere 
h(‘ laid '^lipptal and fallen, breaking a leg on tbo rock'> 
])elo\v. I WMs not the only nuanber of tlu-caraAotn that 
]ameiite<l hi'^ decea’^e, for Zambbk, witii Im i*hoe-crop]K d 
eaL->, bad a tiei'et' ami tbroati ning a]>pearanct‘wdiicli made 
him a valuable watch-dog. In'-mere look frmbtmnng away 
native^ who wen* dmpo«->edTo pay m tianible'-ome vnit-^. 

When the davlight began to wane w'e wm\^ vtill Idgli 
up in a region destitute of '-belter, of fuel, ami twa n of 
ice, and tboiigh men and animals Were hungry, thir'-ty. 
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and tired, it was necessary to hasten forward. Xone but 
the yak-men knew' w'here w'e should be able to halt for 
the ni^ht, and they w'ould not tell, so, directing them to 
make no delay, I went ahead to reconnoitre. The valley 
presented a clieerless aspect: it w'as exceedingly rocky: 
in places it w'as so steep as to be almost impassable even 
for the yaks : no water w'as in sight, and no fuel of any 
s()rt. Rein^C anxious to see as far foiwvard as possible 
])efore dayli.nht quite failed, [ pushed on and, much to my 
surprise, came suddenly on a herd of burrhel wdiieh had 
come dow n to the valley to quench their thirst by licking 
the ice. Unfortunately, I had left my carbine behind, 
and could only continue my solitary tramp. After 
marchinu in the dark for about tw'o hours in an unknow'n 
region, ^tumbling over rocks and stones, I threw' myself 
on the gr(.>uud to wait for the arrival of the caravan. Yui 
Ihish was the tir^t to reach me ; then Mohammed Joo, 
who told me that, iiotw'ith^tanding bis professed igno¬ 
rance, Vul Rash knew* ot an ungiir.” or shelter, a little 
further on. 1 wa^ hungry, thirsty, and tired ; the level 
]tiot w'here I w'a^ contained room taiough for the purpose 
(d ^leep, and thorr was soiiie ])rus]iwood at hand w'hich 
Would '-ervr for fuel : "'O I declined to go toiuvard till YTil 
Ra-li ^tatod plainly that he knew' tlu* ground. Tlieii, 
^tuuliiig <>ur guidr in trout, I stiuiibltMl on, and at length 
he-inl him t‘xplaiii that lie had reached the " uiigur.** 
T\ir tii't'd nion and vak^^ 'struggled in and were relieved of 
tboir burden-, and. alter lighting a small fire of ])rush- 
w<*od, w'l- abb* to lonk al'out Us. Rocks and stones 

\ver».‘ Ujo pbmtitul on bnth side- of the vallev, which was 
heiuiiu-d m hy barren anti alino-t vertical luouiitaiiis : luit 
we plainly beanl the -ound ni running w'ater ; some low* 
lui-ht'-. tit for tirewo()d. Were clo-e itv, and there was a 
pro'>]iect 'if tindiug -utticunit level grrnmd to sleep on. 
I a-ked \ ul Jja-h wlu*iv the ’’ungur w as, and he replied 
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triumphantly, “ Of course, Sahib, there it is/’ pointing to 
a semicircular wall of rubble, not more than eighteen 
inches high at its highest parts, but supposed to be com¬ 
pleted by a slightly overhanging clih of solid rock. Dass 
immediately took possession of this so-called “ shelter," 
while others stretched their weary limbs on the ground 
for a few minutes' rest before setting about the preparation 
for the night’s repose. Then lanterns were lighted ; Yul 
Bash and two companions went to gather tirewood, and 1 
looked about to select a suitable spot for my quarters fur 
the night. Close to the " ungur" there was another 
shelter, formed by projecting rocks, and as thi^ was 
supposed to be the most desirable spot which the locality 
possessed, I promptly claimed it fur myself. It was in 
fact nut one whit better tlian the open ground, but the 
natives considered it superior, and had I not occupied it 
I should have fallen in their estimation, and have thu'- 
prepared trouble in the future. Our lung and tuiBonu^ 
day’s labour came to an end abcnit U.dO o'clock, when Bam 
Singh, Abdul Karim, and Bass, as well as myself, enjoyed 
a hastily prepared but well-earned supper. Then J had 
time to deliberate 011 the aunoyance'- of the day. If Yul 
Bash, who knew the route and the di^tance ]>erfectly, had 
informed me of them (instead of protesting his ignorance^ 
we should have started earlier ; we should have carried 
less baggage, for our tents might, with much advantage, 
have been left at Pilipert, and we could have obtained 
more yaks. But Yul Bash loved to keep his information 
to himself, and, in a curious way, to po^e a^^ a man of 
my-tery For the determination ot the portion of out 
bivouac 1 was too tired to take astronomical obstn'vatioii'-. 
which high and almost vertical clitfs and tic- winding of 
the valley would have rendered somewhat dilficult. T 
made ])reparation tor rest, leiigtlumiiig thr “slielter" 
according to the measure of my own stature, and I was 
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soon suLi,s within uiy sleeping-bag. only luy face being 
exposed to the freeziii,i^ air. 

Awaking at daybreak from sound and ci3mfortabIe sleep. 
I found that the thermometer which huno- at my head 
indicated a temperature of zer(3 F. Proeeedinja: to rouse 
the caravan, I urged the men to get leady for the journey 
without delay, hut it was late in the forenoon wdien w'e 
resumed our inarch. Tn the short distance to Misgan we 
had no trou])le. and tluu'e we found a couple of Kirghiz 
from the Tadikurg'han Pamir. These pet pie, in accord¬ 
ance with the liabit'^ of the re'gion, professed utter igno¬ 
rance of tilt' di'>tance to the Yarkand Piver. Passing their 
tent, we lollowt'd a very crooked track in and out of deii.se 
] I ingle, and In'^et in place'- with prtjjectiiig rocks. The 
jungle iin[K‘ded tlu' yidv--, while both jungle and rocks 
'-twendy damaged the baggage, but before darkness had 
(piite talleii w'e had reached a more open part of the 
valley. There wo found '-oine jhaiidonetl liou^es and 
iit'kh, and, iibont a eoiiph- of huudrtMI y.avis further down, 
w'a^ a "nh'-vidiov U]i wliieh anothor nnite branched T 
ha 1 hopod to reach the \arkandHiver tliat niglit, hut tl^e 
\ak^ weoe tuvi] and the way ^o hud tliat it w*onId have 
boon nnre.nona'ole to havo iu'-isted on pn“>[iing on. A 
tairly large niiutbl lioiise nhoi'tMl sht'ittu' for ns all, and 
We wero t'hotU’tul hy tiio l^iaz^ < >f thiekg dr\ wood w'hich we 
touml in ahiindanee. A ft w InmlrtMl yard'- from tlie place 
wlitu'o We wei’t hivoire-king w.* had pa^-ed several heap'- 
of t'liopped -traw, vt L tlie yak-iiieii hail no intention of 
'-upplving tlioir anini iS with fo ldtaa till [ threatenedpaiim 
and ponalrit*- to tla>-o wla. did got cither luang the food 
to tho \'ak'- I a’ taK^ tu.' wik- to the fo id. After a late 
r ‘[hK I luifuclo d rh inuruni 'iit- ;ind had them carried 
to tie* -mill '-Ill '-val!t‘y. wlitav th ‘ u-ual observation^ were 
taiv"!!. .\.t tm hivouu; 1 w\i- informed, to m\' 'surprise, 
that tin- valley, tr.jin Mi-can downward-, frirnied part of 
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Easkam, and that the Ivaiijuts were to be allowed to settle 
there and cultivate the ,ground. Another intere'^tin^ fact 
conimnnicated to me was that, so recently a'> the preceding 
summer, the land round our bivouac had been cultivated 
by Yul Bash. This intormation wois oluained by 
Mohammed Too from a yak-driver boy. This lad was 
not a Tajik but a native of Kulan I’^rgi, and, a^- he was 
evidently <lisposed to give information, I iii'^tructed 
IMoliaiumed T(')0 to entrust mv riding vak to Ins care. 

We were in no hurry to start in the morninc,, as w'e 
knew' w'e were only a few' miles fo)m the Yharkand Biver, 
and thus the yaks had ample time for a full feed. T >et 
out before the re^t of the company, and w'hen Moliammed 
Joo and the ])oy overtook me I began to (jue-'tion tlu' 
latter. He stated that YTil Ba^h was intimately acquainted 
w'ith the w'liole of this region, and he described tt.) me an 
easier route in Bihpert than that by W'hich w'e had travelled 
than that place. Tlii^^ new' r^aitt^ lay up the '-ide-valley 
W'e had seen near our la-t bivouac : it pre'-ente<l no difh- 
eulty on account ot lungle. or the absence of w'ater ov i)f 
fuel, and if w'e travelled by tlii^ route ft air day'> wraild 
]>' sufticient for tlie return journey. 

T had harped to tmd the hrw'er part of the INflygan valley 
fairly easy, l)ut in tln^ I wa^^ di'^ap}>ointtah In many 
phices the jungle was very demta and when tht‘ baggage 
reached the camp on the right hank of the Yarkand Kiver. 
about a Hide below the Mneaii valley, it had a '>orr\ 
appearance. The hacs containing my luMlding. my 
clot lies, and the men's kit were literally in lahbons with 
their contents protruding, while the yak dam and tlu 
mule triiiik were scratehed and torn, Thexe inci<lents. 
how'ever, w'ere but trifles now' that 1 w'a^ caiupinc at my 
goal. Tlii-' '-pot, oT' 2 ' north latitude, w'as only about 
twelve miles from Camp TJI^h yet to reaeh it I bail 
marched for ten day^, had crivered most execrable 
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country, and had crossed hve passes, one of which w'as 
about 16,550 feet high. Our camp ( 137 ) was pleasantly 
situated at an open part of the valley, where we found 
abundance of good dry driftwood and, not far off, a little 
kainish grass. It was necessary to halt for a day to rest 
the tired yaks and to await the arrival of some fresh ones. 
In iny sunny quarters I spent the time mainly in checking 


i-i 
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the riToi^of the chronometers ]>y means a system of 
latitudes mid an a/immli of about in the pillar 

ei'eeted ui tile pnoioiis winter close to the Te])a Dawan. 
Kam ^inch sptait the <lay [)rotitably in sketching, and tiie 
yak-uien roughly repaired the iiiUeh-injurt d baggage. 

To determine the tideknesi; of the ice on the Yarkand 
Jhver. which, under the lugli vertical hank close to the 
mouth of the Misgmi Jdga. was nearlv frozen across, I 
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made two holes iu the ice. The first, about *20 feet from 
the bank, showed ice *20 inches thick ; the second, in mid¬ 
stream, showed ice about (3 inches thick but covered with 
frozen snow about b inches in depth. ^Yhen the holes 
were made there was an escape of air which, from the 
noise it made, aj^peared to have been under considerable 
pressure, probably sli^crhtly increased by my wei^dit on the 
ice. 

The man who had been sent for fresh yak returned in 
the afternoon with four animals, and Yul Bash had an 
opportunity either to offer or to decline to lead us back to 
Bilipert by another route. "Without tellin,^ him how much 
I knew', I questioned Y^ul about the proposed route, and 
found that his replies w'ere repetitions of the statements 
made by the boy. We all looked forward with much 
pleasure to the return journey, for the four marches 
which it would require and the tour passes W'hich would 
have t(^ be crossed seemed easy ci^mpared with the labour 
we had undergone during our ten days' journey hither. 
Mohammed Too W'eiit sO far as to ^ay that, if we returned 
by the old njiite. the baggage would vanish piece-meal 
before the journey's end. It was satisfactory also that 
neither Bam Singh iicU* 1 would have U) ascend U.) the 
Topa T)aw'an by the steep track, wdiich seemed to be 
similar to the descent from the Tugadir Pass to Sangla^h, 
How Tahir Beg and the Kirghiz contrived to get their 
animals up the track to the Topa T)aw'an 1 do not know', 
but, as no dead bodie'- were found below in the jungle, it 
is reasonable to infer that they succeeded. 

Prom Camp IdT w e noticed, on the opposite bank (.>f 
the river, a w'ell-marked track leading probably t<.) Wazar 
Sultan by wory of the Ushdir Pass, which was said to be 
good. This track doubtless came from the head of the 
Mariong vallev. The track on the right bank, according 
to Yul Bash, led to Pih and wa> practicable only for 
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ponies : but. according to a further statement (probably 
true^ elicited by questioning the same authority, the 
track is possible also for a yak. 

Leaving the Misgan Jilga a little below Camp lob, we 
turned up the Yurzanuk valley, where in some places the 
jungle was very dense _and troublesome. Under the talk 
thick grass there was hidden a very narrow and dry 
watercourse, intij which one of the yaks fell. The animal 
dropped almo.-t entirely out of sight, onl\' hi:^ head and 
the load he carried remaining visible. The banks were so 
close together that he could scarcely move, and it was 
with great dihiculty that he could ]te lifted. All the men 
were required to bear a hand, and at length, alter much 
expenditure of labour and of native oaths, the yak was set 
on his feet on tin hank. Our tir^t day's march wa^ short, 
for we considered it prudent to cam]> at a spot where 
gru^^:«, fuel, and water were found in sufficient quantities, 
tliongh the spring wliich supplied the water wa^:- frozen 
almost ''ulid. and the camping-ground wa^ so narrow that 
it did not contain le\el ground enough for one tent. 

The men were now a}‘parently (le'^irous of reaching 
home, and gave no trouble when I urged them to start 
early in the moriiiiig. Ae were still on ground familiar 
to the yak-men. oiu' of whom, though t)ersistentl\ dis- 
elaiming iill knowledge of the eountr\. had lii^ home lUilv 
tour liiile-^ ii[> the vullev from b’ani]) Ids. There he lived 
ill eompain with ^oiue ^he}dier(h from Lia. oia* of wliom 
waxs uncle to Viil Bash, and tladr winter eiicaimpment of 
two wr* tolled liut" in tlie mifUt of a scene of desolation 
wa- like a pieture ot ff:)rft>jii ini-er\. Bveii fuel and gra^'^ 
were "earee, aiid, a- tlieU’e wa- In> stream or spring within 
four mile-, they iiad tbtam waiter from melted -now. 

Fo'iii a peak slightly Ingla-r than tlie Yurzanuk l^xs- 
a wide view w'a- ohtann d, embracing -oine of the peaks 
ali-eadiv hxe<h .iud Bam .'^.neh w a- able to -ketcli a good 
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deal of country, while I rendered assistance by determining 
astronomically the positions of the camps in the deep, 
narrow, stony valleyb. In tlie valle}' below Camp 189 we 
saw many yak. which. I was told, belonged to Mariong 
j)e(.)ple and were left unwatched during the winter. The 
men affirmed also that the track leading down the valley 
to iMariong was practicable only for men, but this state¬ 
ment was scarcely credible, for it was iinprol^able that 
the Mariong people would take their herds by a route so 
circuitous as that by Sang lash and Piliperc. 

Soon after leaving Camp 189 we encountered a steep 
ascent of -1,400 feet to the top of the Furzanuk 
which, with its narrow and [)ivcipitoLi'> zigzag tracks, 
seen from the opp<.>site ^ide of the valley, appeared 
practicable for no animals larger than sheep or goat''- 
On closer acquaintance, however, the ground proved not 
so very difficult. From this pas-^, Id.^soi) feet, we had to 
descend into a valley wdiere several yak w*ere grazing, and 
tlienee to ascend ab(Uit TOO feet to the Yetin Kozay l^ls^. 
The topographic tvork in this neighhourhood wa-- im}>(a‘- 
tant, and, though the temperature was very low. Earn 
Singh manfully continued his sketching wuthnut >utieimg 
Ireun fnjst-bite. 

Setting out frrim Camp 140 at eight o'clock in tlu* 
morning for the last day's march to Piiipert. wv* experi¬ 
enced '^oitic inconvt'nience from the very fine -now which 
then began t(; fall, and which fri>ze on my liead and 
iiujii-taclie, and e\’eii on my eyela^ht-. At the to^") <4 
Adam Tuamc)- Pa-'-, Pi.Odn feet, wlu-iv the teinpeiMtim' 
wa- about — d-' F.. or thirty--ix degree- ht^I ov tlu^ frrezing- 
point, tind a strong wind wai'- hlewing. we h<)iie<l thermo¬ 
meter-. There wa*- -ome little ^-belter from the wind. 
])ut. neverthele-s. my feet became cold very rapully. for 
my woollen sock- were so tiun and wtuii ami i^^^tched 
and mended, that they wen* little htuter than mere 
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remnants of their former selves. The descent to Pilipert 
was not steep, but was stony and slippery from the new- 
fallen snow. Early in the afternoon we reached Pilipert, 
and I was cheered by the sight of a supply of firewood 
outside one of the stone huts This firewood indicated 
more than fuel, for I had instructed the men who took 
the ponies and donkeys to the Kulan Urgi valley to urge 
my friends among the Kirghiz at Zad, to send to this 
place two loads of vood and also several yaks to carry 
my baggage into their valley. On reaching Pilipert my 
appearance was like that of Father Christmas, for, to say 
nothing of my clothes, my ])eard and moustache were 
white with snow and fringed with icicles. Entering the 
only iin<jccupied stone hut, I seated myself on the ground 
)j>efore a large fire and, though the c<jld wind easily p>ene- 
trated the roughly-built walls and chilled the side of my 
body which ha 2 )pened to be turned away from the fire, I 
s(;on cleared my vi^^age and prepared for wnrk. The 
cloudy, snowy weather was inauspicious, but never¬ 
theless, being desinjus of making observations for rating 
purpo'^e^. I unpacked the theodolite and waited patiently 
for the sun to shine fortli in his brightne^^s. That orb, 
liowever, '^ank in obscurity behind the mountain-tops, 
and. chilled and disappointed, I turned in to dinner. Of 
that repa^'t I partook in comparative comfort, with a kit- 
hae for a chair, my kiiee^' for a table, and the caravan 
laeii scattered aijout in variou>> attitudes for company. 
The dining-hut ua^ draughty with fi’eezing currents ot 
air. lait ou the whole the c<.>iidinous were satisfact<-‘rv, 
and mv e'piammity was restored. Oning outride again. 
1 '^aw thr^ '^hilling'' star^. made the neee^^arv cEservation> 
and ('omputiuinn'., and then with a mind at ease had a 
hright fire liglitui in Imm nf my tent so that I might 
{.‘11 joy it'' cheerful Aow Among my stores I found 
'>upplie'‘ ''Uitahh' to tho ncf.M'*i(ai, and. 'fitting on the 
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ground at my tent door, warming my toes at the tire 
and iny inner man with hot grog, which, of course, 1 
shared with others, I listened to the results of inquiries 
concerning our future course. iSrohamined Joo, a wily 
native of Sin-Chiaiig. thoroughly acquainted with the 
people, had been instructed to otter a large reward in 
money for information concerning the route'- in this 
mountainous region. He now’ squatted beside me and. 
sheltered from the cold wind by the tent door, told me 
w'hat success had followed his efforts The sum of his 
news w^as simply this—that he had got none. Once he 
had seemed on the point of obtaining intormation from a 
Tajik yak-man. but the conversation had been ovcrhciinl 
by another Tajik, who promptly ordered liis compatriot 
to hold his peace. Tajiks, from my own sad experience, 
I knew’ to be liars, but these yak-ineii W’ere remarkably 
true to one another. Evidently there w’a^ a compact 
amongst them, and not even the temptation of a large 
reward induced them to describe, or even t<.) mention, tlie 
direct route from Mariong to the west end of Ihi'-kam. 
Such information as I obtained came fnuu the yak-diiv^u* 
boy, who W’a^ nut a Tajik. iXext inoining I had to clear 
up and settle accounts with the Tajik'^, and tlii'- I did 
before the blazing tire wTiile waiting for the Kirghiz h) 
load their yaks. The one debt indisputably due was for 
the hire of thi^ yuk^ and yak-nimi, hut besides thi'- I was 
at liberty to take into account the services w’hicli had 
been rendered by the men individually, (dn a'^certaining 
the owners and the amount to he paid for the u-o of the 
animaK, I was :-urprise<l to rind that not (.aie id' the yaks 
belonged to Yul Bash, who till that moment had a^^erted 
that he had supphtd several of them. I paid to o.ich 
owner the full amount due. at the full latf. giving- n<> 
gratuity, and then handeil to the hoy, :i'> luick-ln e''h, a 
sum of money >ulricient to purcha--e two gcnt^. It liad 
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been the boy's ambition to become the owner of two 
^oats, and he was mure than satisfied with his reward, 
which, ab I explained to the men, was bestowed because 
he had always been helpful, and never trouble some. I 
referred to the hardships and delay to which we had been 
subjected by the stubbornness and falsehood of the men, 
to whom 1 would ^‘ive no backsheesh, but I acknowledged 
some little indebtedness to Yul Bash for his guidance 
from J)ia to Pilipert. Yul Bash looked with scorn at the 
pittance I gave him for that service, and asserted with 
great \'olubility that he had been my guide to Ba^kam 
and back. W hen he had finished hir? protestations I 
reminded him that he had not guided me at all during 
the journey fr( )m Pilipert to Ihiskam and back ; that he 
liad pta'sisteiitly asserted that he knew nothing of the 
country and iiothmu of the route to the Yarkand Piver, 
which 1 had discovered fur myself. Admitting that there 
wa^ s<uiie truth m this, he ^till claimed to have told me 
ut the return route: but here again he was coiitronted 
with his own state]uent, for he had t(.)ld me that he only 
knew of that loiite iroin information supplied by the men 
wii<.> l)roLiglit the fresh \ak^ to Camp idT. Yul Bash had 
strength of character and force <_)f will: he was well able 
to ylny lii^ own game, and it waaild liave been mere 
sottne-^ on my part to give him or the men he influenced 
any gratuity -ifter the privations and toil which had 
resulted troiii their conduct. 

It wa- without regret that I -et out from Pilipert for 
tin* more genial climate oi Knlan Crgi, where I was sure 
oi :i f.ivourahlt' reception at the luind^ of mv friends the 
Kirghiz. < >ne da\'s march had to take me as tar as Issok 
Ihdok Agzi. aiiil, with two parses to cross, it was iieces- 
•^ary to im»vc at a -tLady pace. The Piyek Pass, about 
IfyoDii ]ii>-mitrd a rairly gradual tliough \ery stony 

,1-.wilt, ami fnaii it-> top wt ol.taim d an excthleiit view 
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not only of the lofty, snow-clad ran,qe separatinqf Raskani 
from the Kulan Urgi valley, but als(; of the lofty peaks 
near the Kukalimg Pass and of the range on the north¬ 
eastern side of the Kulan Urgi valley. J3y ascending a 
low peak close to the pa^s. Earn Singh was able to see 
mountains far di^^tant in other directions, and easily 
identitied Muz Tagh Ara. Having ascertained the 
altitude of the pass by means of the hypsometer, we 
began the descent, which for a couple of hundred feet 
was very steep, but afterwards became easier. A little 
beyond a spring of water the track left the valley and led 
up to another but easier pass, near which we suddenly 
came on a herd of burrhel. AVe were now approaching 
level ground, and, as we trudged on towards the end of 
our troubles, we thought with complacency of the elevtm 
passes, averaging about 14,000 feet, which we had crossed 
in fourteen marches. AVe had still jungle before Us, and 
this retarded the pr(‘gress iA the yak> almig the narrow 
valley on the south side of the .'?ec(md pas^, but at length, 
tlK.uigh darkness- overtook us, we reached Is-^ok Jhdok 
Agzi without mishap, 
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My friend:? the Kirghiz—Kejomiiiij the caravan—Return of Islam— 
Secuml Christmas at Zad—l>own the Kulaii L rgi valley—Tir re- 
M'?ited—lee ^till too weak—Lxciirsious from Tir—Cold bivouacs 
— Frozen river'>—The Ivuramut Dawan—Apathy of natives— 
(tuide fro'^t-bitten—(iho'>t>—Down the Yarkand River—News 
from Kashgar—Alarm about plague —Aimo\iug nati\ e'?—Langai’ 
—Tashkiu’ghau River—Xarr< )W e^^cape of caravan—Rotten ice-— 
Ih'idging—Donkey‘s escape cold i).itli-—Description of valley^— 
Short of money—Rad part of track—Cuttimr ice-stet>s for aniinaK 
—The Ke-iii Pass—SurveyiiiLT under difficulties—Rvicthig animals 
from !ioU'>e — Unpleasant --inTounding'> — Xo ^\ater — An un¬ 
expected liieetiu'j:—t ro->'?ingthe Teriart liiver—Water}>roofing my 
garment^—Ciirioub cavities in rock'?—Sending nevs to Ivashgar ~ 
Tj'>k Lonipleted^—Rack to Chuindi—Up the Asgaii Sal valley-— 
Robbem h> Uhijic^'C official—Coint>letion of journey—Return to 
Yarkand 

4 T T^^nk ilulok Ag^zi it tv ns iieecssarv to halt for a 
day that the men migdit repair tlieir chenioks, whicli 
had i>ecoiue quite dilapidated. So Ld'ty and precipitous 
were the \talls of the narrow valley that the winter sun 
wa^ vi^il>le only for al'a)Ut three hours a dav, but there 
wa^ abundance of hivw(/od. ainl we cheered ourselves 
with hla/iii'j; camp-fire'-. T now ol)tained a much more 
s.iti^tacti>ry chri.'noint trie value for the longitude of the 
place than I laid foruu’rlv hceii aide to obtain, and I was 
anxiou'' to I’evi'^it Ziid. to check tlie longitude I had 
a-'-^igned to that -pot, ami al^o that of llazar Ihara. which 
w a-* coniiectcil with Zadi h\' triangulation. 
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on the morning of the second day Guffau haJ not 
arrived with the ponies, we loaded the yaks with our 
bagga^^e, and started to rejoin the caravan. Wlien within 
a few miles of Kiziljy (or Camp i 25 ) I met the ex-Beg of 
the district, his tent being close to my route. He invited 
me to enter, apologising for not having given int^ a snit- 
ahie rece]3tion. and expressing the hope that I wa'> not 
annoyed at the absence (')f formality, which, he a'^^^ured 
me, was due solely to his desire to avoid the ap)pearance 
of asking for my intercession with the Chinese for his 
reinstatement in office. I made out that the reason ot 
his dismissal had been tiie permi^^ion he had granted 
to the Kanjuts to occupy and cultivate the laud at Azgar. 
Thi'- invitation was connected, though only remotely, 
vith the Kail jut rjuestioii, but to decline it would have 
been offensive, and entering his tent I seated myself on a 
numnah in front of a small fire which gave his abode 
a cosy look. He produced excellent chapatties fried 111 
butter: but the tea, which had lieen stewing for a long 
tune in a diity-looking copper ve-'Sel, called a “ chagan," 
was stronger tlian T craild swal^■)^v. Tlie weather hap- 
}iened to ])e uncoiiiinonly warm, tlu' •-liade teinptu'atuiv 
at *2 pm. being 2A and on this griauid I ])ei:ged to be 
excu-ed the driiikiim of the hot tea. My host's wife and 
daughters, (Uie ( A whom was quite pnetty, were not at all 
discomposed by my presence, hut continued their dome-tic 
duties wdiile Imteumg t'- the conver-ari<m. Then r>ld 
friend- troni Zad came in and gave me intere-tiim: infor¬ 
mation concerning the country and the routes. T detail* d 
my recent twporiences, and had the con-olation of li-teiiing 
to vebeiiient deiiunciat iuin of the Tajik-, who were roundly 
described as liars and the off-pnng of liar-. One of the 
coinpuiny informed me that he had travelled three tinie- 
along the easy route which, from Afarionn to Serai o>r 
Camp^ idh), wa^ only a three days* journey, pmacticahle 
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for laden animals at all seasons of the year. This was the 
route by which I had wished to travel, but in summer 
the Yarkand Eiver would probably be impassable for 
bat^^^^'ac^e animals. From Serai, they told me, there was 
an easy route over the Fshdir Pass, practicable for laden 
annuals (except after a heavy fall of biiow), separating, on 
the west side of the pass, into two tracks, one of which 
went to Iii'>u and the other to Mazar Sultan. The valley 
in which Camps Ido and Idb were situated, known to 
Tajiks as Misgan, or iMi^kan, was called Misgar by the 
Kirghiz. Tahir Beg and the Kirghiz had tried to reach 
Tiaskam Ijy the Fortash route, but had failed owing to the 
deep snow on the Kokoi Kochkar Pass. Across the high 
snow-clad range between Kulan Urgi and Kaskam there 
wa^ no route. The Kirghiz, I was surprised to find, pre¬ 
ferred the Misgar route to that by Bazar Dara: they 
disliked the foivK of the Yarkand Kiver ]')etween Bazar 
Dara and Surukwat, and would never travel by that route 
in winter unless when accrimpanying me. I asked my 
host how the (’]^ne-^e authorities regarded the visits of 
Ihiropeans, and he assuoMl me that they had sent strict 
orders that any hhatish travelhu’ who might visit their 
neighlM>urhor)d '^Imuld be ]iovpita])ly received and as'>isted. 
Tn itiv (‘a'^t‘ tht.‘ l\u'ghiz heartily carried out these iiistruc- 
tion-', not t<>r an\ reason [lersonal to mvself, but on 
neeoiint ot mv nationality and also on acci.aint of their 
plea-ant iiiena'rie^ of V*miiglniNband. The ex-B<^g fre- 
(jnently a-ked me for new-^ of thi- di-tiiigui-hed traveller, 
who. he told mta v a- atfertioiiately remembered and held 
in gi’eat re-pect among them. 

Hn y'-uiiiL; from the tent 1 fonnd the caravan waiting 
for me. and. having journeyed f(>r a short distance, we 
camped at Ki/il. In th^ evening Islam returned fiv>m 
hi- nn-srai to Taslikurghan. Ijringing thirty sarrs oibisut 
eighty rupee- which lie had borrowed for me. He re- 
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ported that the Chow-Kuan had ht^come more suspicious 
of me. had sent to Wacha first a humble official to inquire 
Avhether I had j^nven any trouble to the inhabitants. <>r 
taken supplies without paying for them, and, later, a Beg 
to ascertain what I had been doing m Wacha, and in 
what places I had erected pillars. T had. at the time of 
my visit, fortunately told Slier IMohamiued and the Ming 
B>ashi of Wacha that the pillais ceased to be of anv u^e 
as soon as I departed from the locality, and that an\ one 
who cared for mountain exercise w as at [lerfeet libtuav to 
level them w'ith the ground. 

fi)n Christmas Day. ls9.S. I was once more at Zad and 
in occupation of the -^ame tent lak oey, literally wdiite 
house) in wdiich 1 had, in solitude, spent the ChiDtma^ 
of ls 97 . Dass, the cook, knew' that Chri-tma^ wvi-. the 
Sahib’s hurra din or holy day), wdiich to hi> po>te-'.ional 
mind w'as synonymous w'ith a day of fea-ting. He 
impiired wdiat he should prepai'e for dinner, suggesting, 
among other things, a plum-pudding. I (‘Xpre->'-<Ml no 
preference for this artich^ of diet, ])iit 1 )as^ was de^ii-ous 
of showdiig his ^kill, and pluni-[)udding was prepiirod. 
The main or only ingredients w'ere tlu^ 'shaking'- of tho 
biscuit-bag, gliee, sugar, and a lew etirrant-'. Tlu* procoss 
of maiiutacture was '.ini}'le . the ingivslieiitN were -'tirrod 
tr>getlier, lieated over a tirie emptied mtr5 a piulding-dnli, 
decorated with a few breadcrumb'-, '-lightly baketl. and 
then served. If the result w'U'- not perfectly satisfactory 
my respect for the cook wim umliininnht; d. and 1 found 
compensation in the beverage wdnch laid been carefullv 
reserved for this day's fea'-t. 

It liappened tliat the Beg of Za<l liad gone with Tahir 
Beg to attend to official duties at a distance, and I had 
the honour of receiving a visit from ]ii-> wife, wlio came ti» 
state the rea'-on of litu* husband's non-a})pearance. He 
would have attended to niv wants persmially had he mjt 
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been absent, but his wife, a kind and good woman, made 
amends by sending chapatties fried in butter, and lassi 
la -ort of curdy, about all she had to offer. The people are 
poor, with little or lit) money to spend, and they iive 
mostly on the proceeds of a lew months' labour in 
summer. The principal articles of consumption are pre¬ 
parations uf milk and Indian corn, and the fact that they 
thrive on such diet shows that they are possessed of 
wonderful digestive power. Tea, flour, and rice are 
delicacies too costly to be used except on rare occasions. 
Tlic houseliold article^^ which came under my observation 
in the tent^ of the poorer people were some coarse 
numnah^, ->ome plain, others ornamented, pillows, a large 
cuukiiig-[>ot. supp(.>rted ou an iron tripod, and a couple of 
■* chagaiis." If the weather iiappene<l to be hot a few 
^pare coats would be lying about. The tents were of 
-'iiiiple ('on^tructh >n, consisting of one main room, of which 
a siitall part was ^t^iarated liy a screen of reeds to serve 
as a storf-ro< ail. Then' was no woinan'-< (quarter: the 
two '-t xt-- mixed treely tugether, morality as understood 
111 Ihiiopt' being iiun-existent. The ex-Beg's tent at 
Ki/ib and tbt‘ tent which I occupied at Zad were 
much iu.<U(:a‘ than tlm^c in gem ral use, and wa-u'e orna- 
mmUt-d with a hordt-r d iveds, ari’anged vtuaieallv to 
a Iteight about tour tr^et troiu tiu* grnund. The tent 
j (treupif'i at Zad ctUitaiinMi twn pilrs ()t ornamented 
mimuali-, and it had an .lir <1 eoiiitort which indicated 
»•.'mj'ararivt* wtsiltli on tiir part d the owner, })rd>ahly 
ict aepuuod h\ an\ outorpri^e nf hw own, hut rather 
"a V{ d (stl < a tho ''<piof_/mg*^ lit-* iiad ettected diiriiig Ins 
pt-iiod ot idfue a^ Ih g, 

Tho Kuliii Urgi \allev l-Iuy Bnlok Agzi 

(outani^ lew Kirghiz, iod. aecMnling to all accsamts, 
vai’c y <I'wn to tlcu miiMinpmeiir i--. during >ummer, 
tC'r^akf'ii io m ai 1\ all it-' inlriOitant'^, Alien the warm 
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weather and the long days set in, the people migrate with 
all their herds to the pastures in the neighbourhood of 
the Yarkand-Leh trade route. There the yak> are hired 
by the Indian traders for the transport of goods along the 
diffic'ult portions of the route: the Kirghiz are i)aid 
mostly in kind, and when the season for traffic ends 
they return to their valley with supplies for the winter. 

One night at Zad was sufficient for taking the requisite 
observations, and on the following morning T set t')ut for 
Tir, where I intended to have my headquarters for several 
days. Marching down the Kulan Urgi valley, I met the 
Beg of Zad, and with him the men who laid preceded 
me over the Mainakul Pass to Baskam. They told me 
that the route had been known to only one of their party, 
and that tliey had found the utmost difficulty in taking 
their ponies up the glacier at the head of the Pil valley. 
Their yaks had l)ecome so tired and footsore that they had 
to be taken to a patch of grass in tlue Kulan Prgi valley 
and left to rest. The men would never willingly take that 
route again. 

As I approached Tir, the Yuz Pashi (A whkdi had been 
beaten on account of the trouble he had caused me a year 
l)efore, I could not help considering whether the reception 
awaiting me would be favourable or the revei^e. When 
still several miles from the village I saw a huge numlier 
of people coming towards me, and on meeting them I 
iouiid that their purpose was to welcome me. Auuuig 
thfcUi was the ex-Yuz Baslii, who slmwed no animosity, 
but, on the contrary, expressed \iY pleasure at my return, 
and promised t<^ accmnpany me on my excur^ion-^ tc* tiie 
Kuramut and Sandal Pa->ses, where I meant to test the 
statements ot tlu* A^gan Sal villagers as to the merits ot 
the respective routes. 

From Issok Jhilok Agzi 1 had ^eiit a man to examine 
the ice on the Yarkand Kiver and ascertain whether it wa^ 
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strong enough to bear the weight of the caravan. At Tir 
I received his report that the ice below the mouth of the 
Kiilan Urgi river was still too weak, and as there was 
tlnis no need to liasten from my present quarters I set 
about my purposed investigation of the neighbourhood. 
Xy first exclusion was to Tarim Boko, at the foot of the 
long and steep accent to tlie Kuramut Pass. It was for¬ 
tunate that we took with us only very few^ yaks, for the 
place was desolate, grass scarce, and the track slippery 
and stony. ('lose beside a frozen stream tve found some 
locks sligVitly overhanging, and beneath their shelter we 
>pent tws ) Comfortless niglit^. luim Singh and I ascended 
to tlie top of the winch wa^> at once bare, sharp, and 

nigged, sugge-'ting the edge (.)f a huge razor sunk between 
fragment-^ of scattered rock. The place was sw^ejit by a 
strong wind, and at noon, with a liright sun shining, the 
temperature wa'- at—a"-' F., or thirty-seven degrees below 
the freezing-point Paui Singh's sketching w^as carried 
on with veiy ureat ditficiilty. To screen him and the 
[jlaiie-tahje trom tht* wind a telt rug w'as held up bv tWT> 
hadaki"', hut they. ]iiird\ though thev w'ere, suffered from 
the unitt'd < ttect'> of a high wind and a low' temperature. 
Hu tins da\ Flam had ^et out fhr \arakand for money 
and pn>vi'-ion^. lit* had cio--ed the Kuramut Pass and 
gone -oHie dntanee hfW'ond it undtu’ tlie guidance of a 
hov, wla-m I laid ordered to ^p<>nd the niglit at the first 
village Hi the .V^g.in S.il valh^y, and on lU) account to 
attempt t<> n tui'ii the ^aiue day. Next morning when I 
awitkt' 1 wa- ''Ur}>]Fod and ann<.»\ed to hear the voice of 
thi-^ lx>y. ]b,' w*a-' wivtchediy c]eit]it-‘d. and Vet, disregard¬ 
ing m\ lu-iria ht- ji.u] ivcrossed the }>a^s in the 

-mall houm "i tht* moiauiig. whtn the temperature must 

liUVe h-ell quite tWVnt\ degO t S IxdoW' Z.tU’o. When I 
a-^ktd him d I'e wa- fn-t-hitten, lie said no. he was all 
right: and wi^.m I qut-tioiiMl him about his reason for 
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returning at night contrary to niy orders, he astonished 
me by saying that bet^Yeell Tarim Boko and Tir there 
was a dreadful ghost (or spirit of some sort), and that lie 
had hastened back that he might not have to travel over 
that part of the way alone. Against undue risks from 
want, exposure, and other dangers of the way I could, in 
general, make adequate provision, but dangers arising 
from ghosts were quite beyond my reckoning, tliough it 
was now evident that they ought not to be ignored. 

^Yhen I went back to Tir several of the villagers, none 
of w'hom possessed more than the bare means of subsist¬ 
ence, complained to me that a Chinaman who had come 
amongst them two days before was living at their ex¬ 
pense. This man had given out first that he was a clerk 
to the Chow-Kuan of Karghalik ; then, that he was a 
soldier; and when he came to visit me he stated that he 
was a collector of petty taxes. He appeared to be no 
l)etter than an impostor, and I advised the villagers to 
send one or two of their miml)er to Karghalik to lay their 
complaint before the Chow-Kuan. But in Tir, as in otiier 
parts of the world, everyliody's business was nobody‘s 
business, and the Celestial continued to live on the best, 
paying not a dachen for his supplies. The villagers, 
calling the inau a robber, and thinking that Europeans 
possessed unl)ounded iudueiice, begged me to do some- 
tliing for them, on the ground that they could do nothing 
for themselves, Abt.uit tw(_) \ears before thi'^ they liad 
had a dispute witli the Kirghiz re^tiecting ^onie grazing 
ground on the Bazar Bara side ef the Kukalung Bas'> 

1 hey had drawn up 111 tlieii own language a p^uitiou to 
the Chow-Kuan, setting torth their claium : this docu¬ 
ment they placed in the hands of the othcial interpreter 
for translation and presentation the iiiugi'^trate : but 
the interpreter had been got at l>y the Kirghiz, and waited 
for a ]»rihe from Tir .is an inducement to perform In^ 
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oriicial duties. The Tir villagers could not afford so large 
a bribe as the Kirghiz had given, so the interpreter waited 
and waited till the matter dropped out of sight, and the 
Kirghiz gained their point. Whatever might have been 
the merits of either case, I plainly could not interfere 
between the Tir villager^ and the Chinese; and on my 
telling them so they expressed keen disappointment. 

My next excursion was to the Sandal Pass, where Earn 
Singh sketched while I took observations at Keshna. 
When mv work was done I sat in front of the camp-fire 
and chatted with the men, asking them questions and 
iiow^ and then making commonplace statements, which 
they were far too knowdng to accept. It was interesting 
to notice that the more circumscribed the knowdedge of 
the meit. the iiic^re incredulous they w’ere, showing an 
intellectual honesty wliich. in these days, wars refreshing. 
Two of my Ladaki^ told me that they had never been 
further S(Uith than Ka-'hmir, and the\ w'ere as innocent 
of lundern improvements a^ were the men of Tir. wdio 
liad never been beyuiid their own valley^. They might 
p(.)ssibly have heard (.)f railway trains, Iwit that these W'ere 
driven hy ^team they r(_)uld net believe. Bullocks or 
punuss liiddeii by the carriiiges miglit. they thought, 
seintdiew drag them .ilmig, ])ut he\oiid this pierfectlv 
iMtienal pesitien the'-<.‘ eluldren ot Nature would not go. 
While t]ie\ ivjeeted Ui\ -tatenieuts, thtir look'- said 
iirae piaiiily than wmi-.B, "]h> you '-tqqrwe that we 
ai'e h >1 •- 

In a third exeiir^ion we l.ii\<jiiacked in the mam vallev, 
wliicli piVM iited no leatiuv- .1 sufficient interest to he 
laa-o iU‘->enhud, Ilnii Siugh and 1 laid now '-eeii and 
'-m’vevt'il ilio o gion wban a'-eeuided the Thirkaiid Hiver 
from I’lr h> a p^nit almo-r m ught of Sangla-li. and from 
Bazri}' 1 hUM tlownwau'i 1'‘Xrept for a tew miles, w'e were 
r'.iuiihai v.itli tliat poftaai of thr m^r It wu- therefore 
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with pleasure that we heard that the ice was now suffi¬ 
ciently strong to bear the weight of the caravan, and we 
made preparation to resume our journey. On the day 
before we set out the boy who had guided I>laiii across 
the Karaiuut Pass came to me and asked me to cure his 
feet, which he now, for the tirst time, told me were frost¬ 
bitten. At the moment I could do nothing for him, but 
I offered to take him with me and attend to his toes as 
soon as possible, assuring him that if any operation were 
necessary it would be painless, and offering to feed and 
clothe him till the cure should be complete. Tire boy 
was disappointed : the very suggestion of the amputation 
of lifeless toes terrified him, and he ran away. Another 
unsatisfactory aff\iir required to be dealt with. I had 
come to the conclusion that the ex-Yuz Bashi ni Tir had 
received hard usage in purse and person for misdirecting 
me the year before. My proceedings against him had 
originated in the statements, mostly lies, of the people ot 
Asgan Sal, and, though his instructions might have been 
more explicit, 1 was convinced from my examination of 
the ground that he had not wilfully done me wronc. 1 
trankly told him so, and in acknowledgment of my nm- 
take gave him a present of 10 sarrs rdT rupeesh which ^o 
pleased him that he expressed his willingness to be beaten 
again on similar terms. 

On leaving Tir w'e crossed the Yarkand Biver and, re¬ 
entering Sarikol. made our waiv to the small village* of 
Buraiigsdl inhabited by Tajiks. The place had a mug 
appearance, without the poverty-stricken look common to 
most villages in this region, and I w'as quartered in a cosv. 
well-built house, the owner of which presented me with 
some partially dried grapes of local prtuluction. This 
valley was small but fertile, evidently yielding crop'^ in 
excess ot local requirement^', lor M<jhaiunied Jim) received 
many off-rs of '.applies of barley. 
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F<n' the distance from Burangsal to Jurab one short 
march ^vas sufficient. The valley was rocky and sandy, 
destitute of grass, and in its winding course was such as 
could only be traversed in wdnter w*hen the river is frozen 
over in many places. T had a Tajik guide and, on Tajik 
autlun-ity, hoped to find at Turab tw^o shepherds’ houses 
and a large “ ungur.** On reaching the mouth of the 
valley, the spot indicated, I requested the guide to point 
<.)ut the “ ungur ” and he waved his hand towards the foot 
of a vertical cliff, where I perceived a patch of sand par¬ 
tially protected by a sandbank from the wind wffiich was 
blowing dowui the valley. The two houses Avere not here, 
but at some distance up the valley. For myself and the 
cam van thi^ <laA''s march was short, but Ham Singh, an 
iiidelatigable as'^istant, had taken a long and difficult 
n.uind ol exploration. Having ascended the Burangsal 
\alley for a short di^^tance, he had cros>ed the Tarsi Fas^, 
alujiit h.nOO ieet higlier than Burangsal. and it w'a-? mU 
till late at night that he rejoined me at Jurab. Here the 
bivouac wa- on sand ; the couch was soft, and I slept com- 
iVaaaiil; till within a couple of Inaus of daybreak, wdieii a 
s<piall sprang up, bringing clouds of sand, leaves, and 
twic^, which baiiislud ^leep and comfort. The trouble 
moderatul wluai daylight came, and at breakfast the 
(piautity of -and which mingled with my food was less 
than I had expected. 

haul Siiigh -et out in the irioimng'to execute sketching 
w'itik. while I Went wirli tilt* camvan on a sliou march to 
tile luoutli or tht> Kicliik Tung valley. AVhen I had 
iicii 1 i\ 1 ea< ht <1 th 1'' ' {t Oln 1 i tion T was surprised t< > see a 
man in a -oidac* ^ bjou-.' rapidly apf^roaching. He was a 
nit-M.ngm’ from Ka.-ligar umler orders to timl me as 
(pnckly a- go^-^ibh- and deliver a Fttei and parcel. 
Macariiiox had itganutt mv reference to S<>naiii’s dhiess 
.1- .m mtin.ataa: -•! a < a-^ 'd pLigiu in my launp. and lead 
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accordingly made due notificatio}! both to Chinese and 
Eussian officials. M. Petrovsky kindly offered to send 
the Eussian medical officer on “ plague duty " at Kash¬ 
gar to examine and treat my man : but, fortunately, 
Sonam's fever and buboes had quite disappeared, and the 
patient was now in g(iod health. The incident showed 
the care exercised by Eussia in guarding against the 
approach of the dreaded plague, for, when the Eussian 
doctor was sent to Kashgar then^ was kn<')wn c-ase oi 
plague nearer than Bombay, fully I,o00 miles di'-tant. 

Soon after I reached Kichik Tung, some men from 
Tung arrived and I tried to extract from them informa¬ 
tion concerning routes. Their replies were indefinite, 
and when supplemented by further replies, became more 
indefinite. The men (Tajik>> could not answer a plain 
question twice in the same way, and finding their 
examination too irritating. I turned them over to 
Mohammed Joo. 

Here the larkand Eiver valley seemed abs(;)lutely barren. 
The only living creatures I could find were small lizards, 
which must be possessed of great power of endurance to 
bear the intense cold of winter and the fierce lieat oi 
summer. Of birds I saw not (me ; no chicmv, ulu* even 
the common sparrow which can pick up a living almost 
anywhere, c<juld find sustenance in winter in tliis barren 
land. Close to the mouth of the Kicliik Tung valley the 
track was so steep and rocky that all the animals had to 
be unloaded and the baggage carried up by men. Tlu‘ 
ice m many places wa^ remarkably tianspareiit, ami its 
surface was often marked by ripple^^ like tho-.e on th(' 
'-and when the tide has eb])ed. Some of the ^mailer 
rivers looked as if they had been suddenly anv'-ted by the 
frost ; the water seemed, at some place'-, still to ^hoot 
in small cascades: in other place*- to !;oil and surge, 
and where the bed was smoother the form of the h:>ng 

19 
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waves remained; but all was at re^t and almost 
noiseless. 

On January lOtli I reached Langar f(jr the fourth time, 
and tound waiting for me letters which had been brought 
from Tashkurghaii by my messenger from Tir. The 
villagers of Langar could provide me with no supplies 
but a little l)arley and one or two old roosters. They 
were, I found, themselves dependent on Takla for pro¬ 
visions. Hitherto Earn Singh had been able to reach 
prdnts of sufficient altitude to be able to see positions 
already determined, and to fix others ; but lower down 
the valley it wa^^ iiiipossible. in the time at our disposal, 
to climb mountains of bare rock on either side. We 
therefore resorted to pacing in our measurements, and to 
this method we adhered until we reached Kosarab. 

When we came to the Danga Rash, or, as it is called 
in the latter part of its cour-e. the Tashkurghan River, we 
found, as We had been told near Jurab, that it was not 
frozen ovt'r. and was far too deep to ford. We therefore 
left the valley of the Yarkand and advanced up that of 
the Ta-hkiughan River, the volume of which seemed 
e'pial to (piite one-third of that of the Tarkand above the 
('ontluence This vide valley, in its low^er part, wars as 
barren as thr main valloy, and on the right bank where 
\\t‘ wore martdiiiig we found a trouhlovduie rocky slope. 
r>ut thorivta'wa^ frnmod nn both Mdes with ice several 
yartL hrtrid which Ionised -tiuiig, and I warn tempted to 
alaov the caiM\an tn proceed upon it. dhe ice. h('>wever, 
v{Mjn lx.to crack and to he (.tvt-nhi^wt-d wutlt water, so 
tluit th- ammah h:id to walk at cvaisiderahle intervals, 
raid the drivt-V" had tr> ext-aa-isr great caution. I climbed 
the hank r- vu-w the vallov ahead, and saw a close 
vuci t-vviiill ot icr'-tlot V, vtiiitt \a‘ry lai’ge. Craning (Town the 
i >pen wattr at a r,i[tid rate. I O) the lueii to 

bring tlu' ainiuaN lUI the icx' wherever thev could find 
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access to the bank, and the next few minutes were the 
most anxious azid exciting I had spent for a very long 
time. The ice on the ri^i'ht bank was covered with water, 
and under the weight of the ponies it swayed up and down 
most alarmingly. ^ly first impulse was to rush to tlze 
assistance of the men and animals, and the salvage of the 
baggage, for bedding. instrumentN, journals, and other 
valuables were in jeopardy ; but I perceived that I should 
increase the weight on the ice with n<_> chance of any 
compensating advantage. The danger wa^ of >hort 
duration, and just as the last of the cavalcade reached 
the Izank a large ice-fioe became jammed l^etween the ice- 
fringes, checking the curivnt, which after an instant l^mke 
tlurmgh with great force. The ice-floe came crashing 
onwards and tore up the ice-fringe where, a few moments 
before, the men and animals had Ijtarn t)lo{lding wteirily 
along. A\diile thanking a merciful PtovKhmee for thi^ 
escape, I was delighted to perceive a comt)any (d' villagers 
from Oey Bekay hastening to our a^^istanee. Tliey 
helped our men to take the ponies up tht* steep ])ank 
from the brink of tlie^ river, and then to carry the baggage 
over that portion of the track where ])onie'- could not 
carry it. Soon after dark we reached the '^inall village, 
where a ^niall house, very dirty and out of order. wa> 
assigned to me. This d\\’elling wa- in can* block, divided 
into three rr)om- by two ]>artition'-, through eaeli ^)t which 
there was a low doorway. The roof warn lint and very 
low; the rooni'- wvre iH-veiitilatcd, the elnmiit'y, or hole 
in the rooi, ]>eing t(jo '-mall to allow the free e-^capi of 
the sni<)ke. 1 occupied the mmu' room and J >as^ took 
posSe-sion of the central one, hut a mi'-cellaneou^ }M)pu- 
lation of fowls, ^hee^-). and goats, rats and mice with their 
hereditary cmeiuy the cat, wa-' distributed through tlu- 
hoU-e 

Near thi> village it was neces'-ary to crr.s^ 


to tlu^ 
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opposite side of the river. We were told that a very 
little higher up the stream was fordable in spring and 
autumn: but now the ford was so fringed and beset 
with ice and the river so dammed up with ice-floes that 
to attempt to (^ttect a passage seemed rpute dangerous. 
Still, wv resolved to try, and procuring baulks of tiinl)er 
and doors from the village houses, w'e constructed a very 
rough and simple bridge frijin ice-fringe to ice-fringe. 
On both banks the fringe w'as so soft that men and 
doiiktws sank through it, but neither suffered serious 
harm, and the winde caravan was transferred in safety 
to the kit ])ank. A >hovt distance further up w^e had 
to nxao'^s. but at that place, fortunately, the ice wars 
'^oiiud, and we had no trouble. Proceeding up the right 
bank, we had a view' of the village of Kozey wiiich. 
'>111 rounded wdtli apricot and other trees, provided an 
agreeabk' variation in the monotonous landscape. Beyond 
tlu> \illage there wai.'^ ni:> room to ascend on the right 
'hank, but tliere wa^ an ice-fringe jutting out a few’ feet 
from the cliff, and on this the unladen donkeys W’ere 
ahk' to walk and tints avoid the ero<^>ing. The rest of 
the caravan had to cross ],y a ford, rather deep) and verv 
stony, hut <|Uitt‘ irae from ice. a couple of camels 

havinu boon [U’ovided to carry ov(‘r the baggage. Twice 
again tlu* ponu'" had to cr(.)'>'> tlie stream before we 
rea(died fkldir. a vdkig' which at first seemed utterlv 
dt''>erted. < hi our ap[>ro:irh every houM^ appeared '>hiit 
up. and not an mliahitant W'a'^ to h(^ st'en, but ])v .ind 
by '>ouie iv'Zov villager- arrived, and then tla^ Beldir 
people ht-L,an to theui-t‘i\a--, Tlu^y liad never'-een 

a Kurt*}'ean. tt>r h^horo inr jioiio liad t ver penetrated into 
that dm iry \alk'y, and tlie inhahitam- had prohahlv ]»een 
r* rntird l.y '^iiMiige n p( >rt- 

( )n hotli -idt - of till- Valiev w^re nuna-rous small 
xihagf". ^^hlcl] ha’ iiitaith- ui ''lunmer iJiUst hf almost 
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completely isolated owing to floods in the river. Be¬ 
tween some of them there were routes over steep, rocky 
ground, but these were said to be so bad as to be im¬ 
practicable for ponies. In winter the deep snow lying 
long on the ground often comjfletely blocks the routes, 
and the bare mountain-w'alls on either side exclude the 
sunshine except for a few hours a day. 

I now’ perceived that I should have to abandon my long- 
cherished purpose of revisiting Waeha to get a check on 
the kjngitude. The river wais almost evtaywliere open 
in mid-stream; to And a practicable route it would be 
necessary to cross and re-cross very fre(_[uently, but the 
fords w'ere impracticable or dangerous. ])oubties‘^ men 
could have been found in sufficient luimbers tn carry 
the baggage, but the condition of my trea^try did not 
wouTant the adoption of this method of traii'-porr. Tlu* 
utmost limit T could hope to reach was Ko^arab. 

At Shoti. lU.OiJO feet in altitude, we found shelter for a 
night in two deserted stone hut-^. so low that 1 could not 
stand upright without knocking my head against the roof, 
and bringing dowm '-bowers of dust and soot. I >uring tlie 
night and most of the following day, snow' fell. Again^^t 
the vertical mountain '-ide, clo^e to Shoti, there wars a 
rough scafli^dding, over-'pread w ith brus]iW( ►od and large 
stones, so that it formed a sort of viaduct ab_)ng wliich 
the donkeys w'ere able to pass w ith their burdens, though, 
to escape projecting rocks, the ponies had to be unloaded. 
Tor a long distance above this spot the bottom of tlie 
valley wats only a few yards wide, and for several hun«ired 
yards it wais covered with sli]>pery and sloping ice. so 
that it wars necessary to heW’ out a series of steps and 
sprinkle tlieiii with earth before the caravan could pro- 
c<‘ed. The latter part of tlu' ascent to tlie Kesin Bass 
w.is (piite good, and, as far as we <‘ouid ^ee through the 
mist and tht* tine falling siiow', thtie was abundance of 
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At the top (12,9U0 feet) the temperature was at 
F., but Kam protected from the snowfall by a 

large numnah held over him and the plane-table by two 
men, puiNued Ids lahoius indefatigably. Before it was 
quite dark we reached a small group of houses, mostly 
uiiinliahitod. The occupants of the largest of the dwell¬ 
ings gave me the use of their abode for the night, going 
themselves to xane neighbours down the valley, but 
leaving their live stock under my care. The poultry 
would not be evicted, luit raised >0 much dust that the 
elfhrt to dislodge them had to be discontinued. The 
domestic donkey, ^^hetq), and goats were easily turned out, 
but re-entered whenever the d<jor was open. As the door 
ceuild he barred only 011 the inside, I resigned myself to 
the eom[>any <ef these animals, which passed the night on 
lairl\ amiiaihle terms with my new dog, “ Ynl Bash.*' 
Ham Singh, Al)dul Karim, and 1 )ass were sheltered under 
a dilapidated outhouse, while tlu^ caravan men slept with 
only the baggage nuind them. AVe obtained here a little 
eh<)p[)tMl '-traw' and liarley, but nn water, only some muddy 
lee t< )r i air < >w n Use. 

Karl\ next uiuniing 1 startedi off to pace the distances, 
and iiaiii Smgh dfVi.ued himself to sketching the narrow' 
vallc-y w'hich enters the Chorlang valley at Bagh. In the 
Chorlang valh v, whieh was so narrow' and winding that 
siirvt^ymg optT.itions woro tedious, tliero W'ere several 
villages Willi about tluaii 

\\ lifU about si\ unlo^ tr'im Ko'^ar.il) 1 was surprised Uj 
r a sinaiai} dre-'^t'd nativr (if India, wearing a lu'ight 
seuht lungi, a[»proaeliiiig iia-^ in company with Islam. 
Iff poivt'd ti» l>f Alohaiuiiird luLUizan, nativi^ doctor to 
tlif H)th Bt ngai i r.valrv. but now attai'lhs] to tlie Ihatish 
agmi'y at Ka-iig.u’, lb had b^H*n by Afacartnew to 

.ittfiid tf S‘inain. wlit>. howaoaag was iiow' in perfect 
beaitb His fxcelk nt elothes of the newest Kashgar cut. 
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long boots, and high-heeled leathei slippers, presented a 
great contrast to my patched old puttoo suit and putties, 
fur cap, and rubber-soled canvas boots. AVe walked on 
together and found it necessary several time^ to crosb and 
recross the Teriart liiver a little below the point where it 
is joined by the Tekesekerek. Aly pony was at some 
distance, and, as the stream was shallow, we ea-^ily waded 
across, the water which was splashed ovei* my puttie-, 
freezing into an admirable waterproofing. At some of 
the fords there were stepping-stones, treachen)us with a 
transparent film of ice. These I avoided, but Mohammed 
Kamzan, with less experience, trying once to u^e them, 
slipped and fell into water deep enough to '^(jak lii^ fine 
garments. The incident was le^^s amusing to him than it 
was to me, but no serious harm resulted, and, on reaching 
the village of Kosarab, he put on dry clothing, while I, 
standing in front of a big fire, removed the waterproc)ring 
from my putties. 

The extent of the village of Ki:)sarab surprised me in 
view of the poverty of its 'surroundings. The whole 
neighbourhood being very bare, with few signs ul culti¬ 
vation, such prosperity as the locality enjoys is probably 
due to the gold washings carried on in summer on the 
banks of the river. In the ntnghbouring mountains coal, 
copper, and iron are found, but the natives have little 
energy or enterprise, and the minerals remain unworked. 
A:^ to the amount of gold annually obtained on tlii- 
"vtretch of the river, 1 had ik.) time to make inquiry : but 
undoubtedly gold 1:5 found in Noine miall <]Ui!iitity. ainl i^ 
dtalt in at the village at the rate of of r^ilver to f of 
gold. A more important question is tliat wliich relates 
to tlie region whence the gold i-. Ijoine down hy the 
j-tream. Thi^ problem awaits solution by other travellers. 

From Kosarab, Mohammed Itaiuzaii mt out for 
ATirkaud, and I :>ent Islam direct to Kashgar to inform 
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Macartney of my whereabouts, and to set his mind at 
robt as to the suspected case of plague. At Kosarab, as 
at smaller villages, there was trouble in making payment 
for supplies receiA'ed ; not that disputes arose between me 
and the vendors, but these were so numerous, and the 
separate contributions tvere so suialh that it would have 
required a large amount of copper coin to pay them indi> 
vidually, My u.^ual method of procedure was to instruct 
the caravan bashi lo give public notice that I would pay 
for whatever provisions were supplied, and to tell the 
iNfiiig Bashi or Yuz Bashi to have the accounts ready. 
Having compared the quantities received with those 
stated by the villagers to have been supplied, I paid the 
Ming (or Yuz) Baslii in the presence of as many of the 
inhabitants as cnuld crowd round us, and then asked him 
two or three times whether I had paid him in full for 
everything. Boubtiess squabbles arose as to the amount 
due to eacdi, and tliese s^piabbles were complicated by the 
sharp }>i*actice oi the othcial, who las at Kosarab) would 
try to -ati^fy the villagers with payment at ordinary rates, 
he having been paid at the high rates expected of British 
'>ahibs. This liquidation ot accounts, h(jwevei\ was not 
niv husine^>, and only in very exceptional circumstances 
would I intertere. 

The most dithcult iKirt of my task was now almost 
acC(aiq)li‘>hed. only the short stretch of the Yarkand Eiver 
lietweeii Kosarab and the mouth of the Tashkurghan 
reiiuiiniug to he surveyed. M itli a few men and animals 
we ascended the main valley far as Sawas, the furthest 
bivt niaekiiig grouinl t(j whicii ponies couM be taken. 
Xt'Xt morning Kaui Singh and 1 paced up the valley to a 
point within '-ieht of the country-.iirveyed from the south 
>ide of tin* Ta-hkurglian Kiver, and we pa^-sed a remark- 
al'ly -harp loop<,f tie* Zamf-lian Bi\et\ as the Yarkand is 
tli^’i’e e.dleU. Ill \ etal heie, a- Well a- further 
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to the east, we noticed circular cavities in the rocks, 
some close to the river, others (mostly near Sawas) 
high above it. These had been neatly drilled by natural 
forces to a depth of 8 to 10 feet in some cases, while in 
others the depth was about 5 feet, the diameter at the top 
])eing from *2 feet to 2J feet. 

Eesiiming our caravan journey to the ea:^:, we revisited 
Ay Tash (Camp 40 ), whose name was now stated to be 
Ara Tash. From Cliumdi we ascended and surveyed the 
Asgan Sal valley to a spot whence we could see the 
country which we had surveyed from the Sandal and the 
Kuramut Passes. 

At Oyung excellent pears are grovn, and, as I ap¬ 
proached the village, I hoped to purchase a large supply, 
but I had been forestalled by a Chinaman, who, in the 
absence of the grower, had obtained tlie fruit from hi'- 
timid wife at about one-tenth of its value. 

hollowing the right bank to the Yarkand, I worked 
down to the point where the river Y crossed by the njad 
to Khotan, thus completing the survey A the stretch from 
Bazar Data, a length of about three hundred mile'-, of 
which at least that portion between the west end of 
liaskam and Kosaral) had never before been '-urveyed. 
The completion of this work was highly satiAactury to 
myself, and in considering tlie circumstances in which it 
was carried out, I am inclined to attribute it'- siiccc'-'- not 
merely to the local assistance I obtained, bait aho. and in 
large measure, to the opposition I encountered. The 
physical difficulties to he overcome with the limited 
means at my disposal were very formidable, but tliese 
seemed to dwindle and lose their im])ortance when 
artificial difficulties were interposed, and when 1 was 
delayed, obstructed, and thwarted Iw persons who had 
not the candour or the cr)urage lu declare themselves. 
The depression which 1 experienced after three un-«uc- 
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cessi'ul attempts was counteracted by the knowledge that 
my failure \^oiild mean the success of the opposition, and 
I res(dved at all hazards to complete my task. The 
practical result of the obstruction was that the survey 
embraced a much wider area, and was carried out in a 
far mure satisfactory manner than I had ever anticipated. 
In thi^ view of the matter I have to acknowled,ue iny 
obligations to those who unintentionally constrained me 
to extend the range of my (fliservation^. and to take up 
positions whence I could check and review my work. 

On February ‘ 2 ud, after a three months* tramp of 
morr than one thousand miles, I ^vas once more at 
Ymkand, and in occu])ation of my old quarter^. 
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Trouble about money—The Khxii Arik route—Lar^e Khan 

Arik—-Meetiii^^ MaeartneV'— Hospitiable host-. — (T\ili'-ation— 
Mu/ Tai;h Ata and Mount Kungur—The Taotai—Ft )rmal eoni- 
plaint--—HK promise—Dinner with the TatUai —Feeling a fool—^M. 
Fetrov-.ky—Swedi-.h missionaries—Tlacartnev’s po-'ition—r>epar- 
ture tiom Kashgar, 

\ T Farktind 1 learaecl that the Chow-Kuaii had recently 
^eiit to the Beo‘ ot Sarikol to inthnn Iniii that I lunl 
gone to the mountains and wa^ travelling without a pas's- 
port, and that he had commanded the Beg to ascertain 
what I was doing. This order, which ended with tlie 
usual formula, “ tremhle and ohey,” had prohahly been 
sent by direction of the Taotai, for I had told the C’how- 
Kuan, before ::>etting out, that it was my intention to 
travel in Sarikol, and, as far as possible. I kept him 
acquainted with my movements. Instead of objecting, 
the Chow-Kuan had sent a j^ubordmute official with nr* 
to facilitate matters, 

Bemeinbering tlie sharp })ract]ce ol the imhan trjder- 
111 the matter of the bill of exchange m Oetubcr, I made 
careful impiiry before otiering another hill for >ale. The 
chief traders at Yarkand formed a sort ol “ corner,'' at the 
head of wliich wa^ Pundit Boota Uam, and tliev had 
conspired togethtn* to over-reacli me a -tcoiid time. Baju, 
who had been left behind during the tvinter to biiv 
ponies, knew of their intenti<)n, and the n^giie acted in 
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their interest. He had borrowed money in copper from 
lioota Kain, but, entirely without warrant, he had entered 
into an informal understanding with him that the money 
would be repaid by a bill on Bombay at the rate of 
G tungas *20 dachen per rupee. '\\’hen I now inquired 
of various? traders at what rate they would buy a bill, they 
offered G tongas 20 dachen, though it was clear that, 
but for Boot a Bam, they would have offered higher 
rates. I applied to Dr. Josef Hessrur, the Persian 
mis'^ionary, iox assistance, and he, very quietly, but wdth 
much trouble, sold a bill for me at the rate of 
7 tonga^ d dachen per rupee for copper, or 2 J dachen 
less for -.iiver, so that I was able to repay Boota 
Bam the l)orL*u\\'ed copper money, and to deprive him and 
ihiju of their prospective gains. AVhen, m making the 
repayment, T tendered interest to that mild Hindu, he 
assumed his most innocent and injured look, and said 
reproachfully that he c<jiild not dream of making money 
(Hit of me. Baju looked deeply disgusted, but his share 
in the matter 1 passed over in sileiiee, for. on the principle 
that “the devil \nu know i^ better than the devil you 
don't know," 1 resolve*! not to part with him In IX 
puLvlune'^ (.if ponie.> and donke\> tor me, he had. indirectly, 
made ^('lue gains tor himself. Irat thi^ wars to be expected, 
and. at all events. 1 had now suitable anirnaK, fresh and in 
g(*od condition, tliat 1 ready to set out for Ka'^hgar. 
De-patching Baju to tie* Kugiar district to buy four 
camel- liv way d experiment in my next journey into 
Tibot, and having Abdul Kaiam to look after the tired 
ammah. I -ot miu for Ka-ligar on February lOtli biy the 
Klein Ank route, intending to get go(N_l value-< for the 
longitudt-- of tlu \ariou- halting-place- I -ub-equeiitly 
loanuMl tint J h’ Svrii ILdin liad travelled by a [lart of 
tbi- I’t lutt'. but 1 laid tlit n mu li( a' hi- bonk nor hi- map t <> 

nnligbtc'ii lilt' 
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The oasis of Yarkand is a comparatively fertile region, 
where food stuffs are abundant and clieap, while at 
Kashgar the local production is insufficient hjr the local 
requirements. There is, therefore, a brisk trade between 
the two towns, Hour, rice, and other agricultural produce 
being sent to Kashgar in considerable quantities. This 
trade the Chow-Kuan of Yarkand regards as injurious to 
the interests of his district : he has declared it illegal, and 
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ha> Stationed officials at Ocy Bagh hangar, the limit ot 
Yarkand cultivatit m, to suppress it. These officials, how- 
evtu', in accordance with Chinese methods, are uuder{)aid. 
and, for their livelihood, are dependent mi *’^queeze^s “ 
and bri])t‘'^. m) that the short-->ighted policy of tla* 
(diow-Kuan is defeated, and trade takes it- n.itural coor-e. 

At Oev Ihigh Laiigar we entered the Takla INIukan 
Desert and traversed a region waterles- except at Langai, 
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whei’e was a spring and two ruinous houses. Here the 
weather was unusually cold, the thermometer indicating 
a temperature within one degree of zero F. at seven 
o'clock in the morning. When we approached the oasis 
<^f Tarim, the country laid aside its desert asj)ect. At the 
eastern edge of the cultivated ground the Yuz Bashi did 
me the honour of meeting me, and he led me to a roomy 
house a little beyond the bazaar. The extent of this oasis 
surprised me, but the scarcity of water was a cause of 
bitter complaint on the part of the Yuz Bashi, Similar 
complaints were made at ATipugay, where there is an 
oa^is about four times the size of that at Tarim. When 
I passed through it^ bazaar, it was crowded with people 
in hniiday garb, who were celebrating the hi or end of the 
i'ica, the ^lohammedan fast. Both Tarim and Yupiigay 
aro in the ^laralbashi district, but are de23endent on the 
IVg of Tazgun for tluur water siij)})!}'. From Tazgnn a 
large irrigatinu canal passes through both of these oases, 
and, by way of backsheesh or blackmail, but in considera¬ 
tion of keeping the canal su^Jt^lied, the Beg of Tazgun had 
fru’ many years recei^'ed 1,000 tongas annually. For the 
hi'-t twn yeai-, however, the inhabitants of the oases had 
-^topped this payment, and tlie Beg had cut otf their water 
'^llp2^1y. Tn tla* liope of 'securing at least some stunted 
eiojjs in early -ummer. the people had had their fields 
tleodi d in winter, but the results were unsatisfactory and 
eoiiitdriint" Were made tr* the Taotai. This dignitarv 
ordt-red the matter t< > be iiuestigated by a humble otticial 
wh'.> duly Went t(j d'azgun, received his bribe from the 
B)eu, --liv the water aetuaily running for half a dav. and 
rr-tunimg te Ka-ii-jar. a'>->ured the Taot<ii that tlie '-iipply 
wa- abundant. 

Hu eiut-rmu Khan Ank *Knyal ('anab I haind no sign 
ut welciiie n.T any [Reparation any entertainment. I 
up my quarter- hu the niuht in a verv dirty s,n-ai or 
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inn, where, however, the innkeeper and his wife were 
polite, and provided me wdth the best they had at their 
command. In the evenin^t the Be"‘s son came and 
offered me presents of dried lucerne, chopped straw, corn, 
and a slieep, making numerous excuses for the non- 
appearance of his father, but, a^:- I did not believe the 
explanations, I did not accept the presents. Later, the 
large crowd wdiich had gathered rouial the door of the 
serai began to disperse, and I ventured forth to the open 
space tow^ards the bazaar to take observations. Then the 
multitude returned, but it w^as clear they had no hostile 
intentions, and I w^ent on with my w'ork. While I gazed 
at the stars I wars gazed at by this quiet, orderly assembly 
who neither knewa nor cared to kn(')wa what I was doing, 
but w^re pleased wdth the unusual sight of a Saliib at 
w'ork. 

From information received at Tarim, Yupugay, and 
Khan Arik, T ])elieve that the whole region extending 
from Tarim to the neighbourhood of the Kashgar Eiver 
and included within the Takla Makan De'^ert. contain^ 
mailing but barren waste. 

Setting out from Khan Arik in the morning, I wailked 
for a few' miles and w'as met by the Beg of Khan Arik. a 
tinedookiiig old man. the very picture ut coiutaitment and 
happiness. Wlien w'e came Jii sight ot each other, he 
dismounted and drained hi- official hat. wdiich, wrappe<l 
in a handkerchief, a servant had w'orn out-ide hi- ow'ii hat. 
After the u-ual greetings had been exchanged, he and 1 
remounted, he, a portly man. being assi-,tc‘d by two ot 
his retainers We rode on tcovard- tlie Begk house near 
Yigdarik, tlie la-t few'mile- being ovt r unintere-ting w'a>te 
land covered in some plac^:- w'lth a w'hiti>h incrustation. 
The house -t<')od ahnut a mib^ to the east of the road from 
Yarkand to Kashgar, and was the fiiie-t privatt* building 
I had s(‘en in Sin-Chiatig. The courtyards were spacious 
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and well-kept, while the large one-storied house was 
singularly well-built and clean. ^Mien the Beg had, with 
the help ol two attendants, reached the ground in safety, 
he took off his shoes or strong slippers and ushered me 
into a long, rectangular room with white-washed walls 
and numerous alcoves. The roof was very high, con- 
^i^ting of large rafters with uniform cross-pieces of wood 
between, while the floor had a thick covering of reeds and 



>iraw ov. riaid uith Khotau carpet- ut bright colours and 
clcuant dc-igii-. At one -ide of the apartment wa^ a 
c.ipaciMii- thvplacc with a bright wood lire, over wliich 
wa- a chiiuiiey which, uiihke iiio-t other-, did allow the 
-moke to r-cajH, The ivpa-t con-isted of tea. Invad. 
‘oloiuvd egg-, currant^ and swea-ts, Stretching mvself 
-ai tiic floor, uhich was a- -oft a- a cufliion. f partook of 
the-e retre-iimciit, while waiting fur The arrival of the 
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caravan. The was evidently a man who had grown 
old in the enjoyment of comfort, probably, or rather 
certainly, the fruit of his squeezings " during his tenure 
of office. He informed me that he had received strict 
orders from the Chow-Kuan of Yangi Shahr to escort me 
through his district and ufford me every assistance : and, 
for this reason, he could not be persuaded to leave me till, 
at the boundary of his jurisdiction, he had handed me 
over to the Beg of Tazgun. He of Tazgun, more 
amenable to my wishes, left me bef^jre L reached Yangi 
Shahr : and. skirting that t own s<_) as to avoi<l oppress!vt‘ 
attention, I marched toward'^ Kashgar. As L hurried nii 
I suddenly met Macartney, who. with his Chaprassie, 
datfar Ali, was looking <_)Ut for me. It was only ten 
iiionths since T had left them at Yarkand, but tlu\\ had 
been months of toil: ])oth my appearance and my garb 
had clianged, and I was not recognised. However, my 
Voice declared my identity, and my friend took mt' to his 
home, which seemed like a little oasis of civilisation 
amidst wastes of Asiatic barbarism. For me the place 
had something of an air of enchantment : the looks, the 
language, the conversation, the ways of thinking of my 
host and hostess w^ere delightful, while the physical 
comfort derived from well-furnished rooms, table liiuui. 
plates to eat from, and glasses to drink from, to say 
nothing of the w'ell-cs:>oked viands, wa^ such as 1 had 
never experienced before. Yone can ap]»reciate the 
ordinary comforts of life like those wdio have been long 
deprived of them. Several day^ elapsed bet(.>re the ’^mi-a- 
tioim of preternatural enjoyment began to tone down, and 
I was able to consider calmly the conditions of hte in 
Kashgar. 

One qiU'stion which interested me and which T set 
inyselt to aiisw'er was, whether Muz Tagli Ata is vi^ilJc 
from Kashgar. Having uiLasiircd a base with one tiid 

20 
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on the hill close to, and just in front of, the British 
Agency, 1 tixed the co-ordinates of the principal peaks in 
the high, snow-clad range south and west of Kashgar. 
On Curzon's map of the Pamirs there is represented a 
peak bearing the name of Blount Kungiir. This peak I 
took to be the highe.^t in the south-western range, but, 
being unable in Kashgar to ascertain its hjcal name, 1 
numbered it K:^ < Kungur second peako The height which 
I found for it was not •io.doO feet, but only 'iS.odO feet, 
tile correctness of this altitude being, however, dependent 
oil that of the barometric height assigneil to Kashgar. 
K'i, iiKjreover, I found to be nearer Kashgar than Mount 
Kungur is represented on C’urzon's map to be. The 
position of Muz Tagh Ata on this map is also incorrect, as 
it is really about tweh e miles to the S(juth-west and almost 
inline with Kashgar and K*i, so that it cannot possibly be 
'>een from Kasligar nr any point near that town. This 
eouclu^i(>ii i’- emiiirmed by the fact that the latitude 
of the highest peak vi'-i])le from Kasligar, as determined 
m hivourabln weather when the ^\'h(jle range \\'a^ clearlv 
'-een, i- 'T 1 14 further imiali tlian that of Muz Tagh Ata, 
whi('li 4 s ' ] 1) to . 

Ka^hnar do(^^ not suhrr hy a cnuipari^nn witli itjwiis 
\v]ii('h 1 visitrd furtlcT tn tlir ca-t Ii> bazaar 1 found to 
bt’ eh‘ant‘i\ '-trert'^ lii’oader, it> '>]iop>i in general better 
^to(hvfd, and u-- ndiai'itant':' moia*pi-()‘>p(^‘i'{;Q^-](j(4vine than 
in other town- <4 Sin-(’hifine. lA'eu on da\s when there 
wj" ii'» maikot, ihe ^trt‘t wtu'e ulive with a hnr«>y 
popuhitiMii. ;md ]-»iig dmvf-s wt cameK ti-tihodtr) a 
hruk uad<' < ,0Tird on manily with Turlu'^taii. 

Iht’ 1' Tiiji'i! t’l*. iiiiid Wiill ri.aiial tiie town Inid rectaitiv 
n to ,i i,.oexlLiit re-built, and. witli tlie moat 
l.twaid. cavt' an app^Lainnec oi dmmtv and nreiigth. 
Within t1c‘ towu tiiei’e V,a^ n*) prr>]!er water supply, 
hut iii» n .01-1 d'-nlu y^ \\oiv continually eniploy.-d in 
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bringing the muddy duid from the Kizil Su or Kasligar 
l\iver. Diuingmy visit fever wa^^ prevalent. 

In the course of my journeying it had been my luibit. 
on arriving at any large town, to vi^it without delay 
the principal Chinese olhcial ; but at Kashgar i con¬ 
sidered it advisable to be in no hurry in paying mv 
respect'- to the Taotai, who^e attitude towards me bad 
been unfavourable. After having been a week in the 
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town I w'ent to the y’amen, and it was ea-^y to -ee that 
though the Taotai lield a highly important oftiee, he wa^ 
Weak, grovelling before the Jtus^iaii Consul-CTeiieral, and 
de'-ir(jus chietly of avoiding trouble. I complained of 
treatment I had received within liis district, and he 
assured me that, w'hatever other ottieials might d(». he 
Would a.Nsist me to the utmost. I told him mv plan^. and 
he appeared to think it '-uspieioiw that I wi-hed to revisit 
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Aksai Chin and the adjacent country. At length he laid 
aside his displeasure and said he had no objection to 
my plans, showing Macartney a telegram from the 
Tsungli Yaiaen respecting me. This message, enjoining 
the Taotai and other officials to aftbrd me due protection 
while in Sin-Chiang, had e(_)me in consequeiice of rej)re- 
'^eiitations made at Peking b\ Sir Claude Macdonald, but 
had probablv been accompanied by secret instructions ot 
a hostile character. 

Oil a later day I was invited to dine at tlie Yaiuen and 
found neither the company nor the dishes to my liking. 
The C'hinese, both the host and the guests, whether because 
thev were -‘Ullen, or because the numerous dishes set before 
them demanded their whole energy, had nothing to say, 
and I found it impossible to draw* any one into conversa¬ 
tion on any'-ubject. When a public post was mentioned, 
the I’autai ^aid curtly that there wa'> no public post, 
and there was no need of a telegraph line to Yarkaml 
or Khotan, since the^e place^ had no Taotai. Ylieii 
I turned to l.ou, the head of the telegraph office, who 
could speaik KiigliNh fiuently, my advances were met with 
veryiafef replie>. Xothmg ap2:»eared t(.) have any interest 
t xcepr the dislies lA'ery one, ^ave m\self, seemed to 
.•i[t[)rociat<' rlio due]\'>. ham, >eu-weed, gizzaiaP. eggs, lotus 
leave'' :ind set*d. slmrKs' tin'', hainhoo roots, sou]>, pastry, 
('hine''e 2H>tatoe''. ''teWed 2>ears. Wt. The puct' 
dr was roast in<^. which was regarded as a 

cioat dt'hracy and -erved \\ith sjiecial ceremiUiv. When 
tile time f'a- rim di'>h caimo the guest'' withdrew a litth' 
troiu the table, tlie Vp nf which was then removed and 
aijorh^a put m it" place. tJn thi" tlie roast pig was 
^er\td * then tlio toimer table-top was restored, and the 
dinner [u*-'reeded t" it'' natimil teiiiiination. YVhen that 
eon-iuumatioii wa^ achieved, the Ta-Uai, a sliort man, 
t met" ila bl"iU. holding my hand in hi'^. swinging 
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it to and fro, and inconsiderately clawing it with his over¬ 
grown nails. I knew that all this formality was intended 
to do me honour: but, to myself, my position seemed 
ridiculous. 

. The man whom, above all, the Taotai disliked and 
feared was Petrovsky, the Pu^^sian Consul-tdeneral, 
an official who, with very strong prejudices and a narrow 
intellectual range, made the Ciiinese cringe and bow before* 
him. His ladiaviour towaivls the people among whom 
he lived was marked with disdain, but lie expected to be 
treated with the most t)unetilious })oliteness. A tew day^ 
before my arrival he had invited the ex-Chow-Kuan anti 
liis ^ucces^or to dinner at a ctutain hour. The inhala- 
tants (d Kashgar, whether European oi- Asiatic. wtu\* not 
usually veiA ])reeist- m their rt^ckoning of time, wldch, 
for local pnrt)OheN, wa^^ ascertained bynieaU'^ of -^umdials ; 
but it suited Petrovsky to be exaet foi oiieo, and 
when, a tew minute'- after the hour, the two (’iiine<e 
guests appeared at his door, lu' retusc<l lo '-ct* tlum. 
While he rerpiired subservienct* on tiu^ i)dri ol the 
(diinese, it was plain that he regarded a^- iutnidtu'^ nitui 
of other natinnalitit*s, whether setthal in Ka^hgai' or onh 
visitoi's. and, if‘ they were llriti'-li, lu* called them ->pit 
and secrt‘t agents. To tlie Homan ('atliolu* nii'-sionarv. 
Father Hendriks, he was aetively hoNtile, while to the 
two Swedish missionaries he showed niarkt'd unfriendliness 
The missionaries' position was not an eiiviahh* one, and 
their prospect ol' succi^Ss was Muall, hut tlicir woik was 
rendered more difficult hy the dishivour with which tlu'V 
Were regarded by the Hussiau Coiisul-Cumerah .Knv hint 
r)f the approach of a foreigner at once excited tliis mam 
Froni Prejevalsk he received a ttdegram announcing tlu* 
arrival of ]Mr. fsider Morse, whom Col)hoid and 1 had 
met near the Kilik Pa'-s. and the interest and anxiety 
which he displayed concerning thi^ traveller, his nation- 
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ality, the purpose of hib visit, i.'tc., was simply laughable. 
It was easy for him to poison the minds of the ignorant 
Chinese officials, and set them against unoffending British 
travellers, and his efforts to this end showed the narrow¬ 
minded Bussian official. The belief which he propagated 
was that the Indian (rovernment wished to extend the 
Indian frontier beyond the Hindu Kush, and he insinu¬ 
ated that tor this purpose I was working as their secret 
agent, as if any sane man would advise an attempt to 
seize remote, barren mountains and sandy deserts. IM. 
Petrovsky, like some others, had somehow adof)ted tlie 
belief that Muz Tagh Ata could be seen from Kashgar, 
and when I told him the result of my ol)servations and 
eahailatiiuib lu‘ k^'iuily resented mv statement. He had, 
without any inquiry, made up his mind that the mountain 
'-toed within his range of vision, and he was not to he 
'shaken in his belief hy a British intruder with a theo¬ 
dolite. 

( nmpartM] with the po>itir>u of the Kussiaii Cousiil- 
(haieral, that of the representative ol {Ireat Britain 
appeared very un'-atisfaetory. The office filled ])y 
Hacartiiey is that nf " Special Assistant Inr Cliiiiest* Affairs 
In tlu^ Ites]<lent in Khishiuir/' and the C'liinese, when 
they find it eenvenitait to make little of his iiosition, 
do m)t liesitate te remind him that he has not even the 
rank nr autlmrity nf a cnusul. He lias no escort, and, np 
tn isos, lie liad iin imifoiTa, wliei'eas tlu' Bussian Consul- 
(feiua'ai was and is ablt^ t(;> diaviMipto the Aamen wearing 
Uniterm au<l dt c( c'atinn-, ])ee()]ninu hi-* rank, and attended 
hy all ("('(a’t (h ( n--.sacks. In tlie laist. and e-^peciallv in 
Sin-Chiang, the assertion nf authority by the display of 
its Milt ward >iL:ns i-. ei great importance, and an official 
in lutu’e eivilnm garh going uiK^scorted tn pay liis official 
vi^it", -eems tn on lonker^ luilf-diNowned bv his ow^n 
government liesiihs, an esc<jrt required for the 
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security of the British A^^ency, not indeed in ordinary 
circiun^taiices, but in times of popular excitement, when 
disorder and riot arise and spread with the rapidity of a 
dust-storm. The natives are in general peaceful and 
respectful, and the Chinese soldiers are, as a rule, 
obedient to their officers, but, in time of commotion, the 
show of respect is dropped, and the Chinese officers are 
ready to instigate assault. Even the Secretary of the 
Bushian Consulate was at such a time attacked 1)V rhe 
Chinese st)ldiery, in obedience to command. Tlu^ strong 
position wliich ^Macartney actually holds in Kashgar i'> 
due to his own merits, his diplomatic ability, bis linguistic 
attainulent^^, his promptitude in action, and espL^cially hi-- 
intimati^ knowledgr ()f the character ot each ot the races 
with which he is C(')ncerned. 

Tn iiKiking prt‘parati (>11 ha* my departure fi'om Kashgar, 
1 laid in a small stock of cloths of vaihaiis c(doiu's and 
design^ which should serve for present'- in my future 
travels. Some tangilde foim Ini'- to lie given to acknow¬ 
ledgements of attenticui received from native^^, and. when 
th(‘ othu* of money would be ri'gaiak d as otfensive. a huv 
yards of tdoth presented with -onie little cmvniony and 
a few ]>olite vords, are highly esteemed. 1 found that 
one of Father HeiidriliA converts, a Chinaman, was 
skilful in tlu^ prepai’atiou r)f a light beverage which 
provial an agreeable changi' fioni the impuii^ water and 
the Weak tea \\ith which, during my peregrntatioii'-, I 
Inul in general been obliged to content my>t II. jj aviiig 
m view an extended journey in Tibt-t during tht' summer. 
T deferred most of my purchases till I should reach 
Yarkand, but, with Macartnev's aid. I was a]>le to lay in 
a sufficient supply of money. This I obtained p-artly 
from some Chinese who wished remittances sent to 
China, and partly from a Hindu mtuiey-lender who 
paid me at the rate ot about 7 tonga'- Id daclun tor 
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a draft on Bombay, a rate more than one-eighth higher 
than that which I had accepted in Yarkand. For the 
sake of ^'ariety in the mode of travelling, and to enable 
all my men to ride to Yarkand, I purchased a marpa. or 
one-horse cart, for myself and some baggage, and on 
March 9th reluctantly said goodbye to my kind host and 
hostess and set out once more towards the Fast. 
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—Prepduition- iii Wirkaiul—Att.-iLk (^n uu--i<>]Kine-— Tliukv 
kehaviDur i)i ^facartiiey-—in '^taitiiiL:— nncn 

itioft—Stopped at Kliotan—('mntdaint to ATaiMi-tiioN—Stonn\ 
nitor\iewN uitli Aiiiban—T\i--sport u^hIoss—(' irruinventiiiL^ tlio 
Aiiibaii—TJeph to complaint—Dust '>toiTn m df-oit-—Avrival at 
PoIu - Lo'^'n of ■'.licep— t ^ppositii>]] 1)\ ( hine^t —-Nrj^otiatioii-^ 

i)i'oken oti—ki'otection " i^tu'^ed — Uapi di^uiis-.id No a^-'i'- 
tancc obtainable—( (impelled to ^lait. 

iuiu’iiov to Yarkand, perfornied mostly in lim 
joitiiio iiiarpa, oi native cart, took me ovm' the 
inoantoimu^, -.andy and dusty main r<>ute Ijy Vaimi 
Hi'^sar. It had been inv intention to l.reak tlie jrairni'y at 
Kizil and vi^it the tombs of Urdu Pad'^hah and Hazarat 
Pe^uim, linth of whieli are annnallv M'^ite'd ]>}' erowtU t>f 
pil^rinm Tlie tomb at Haznrat Peenm m mid to contain 
tlie remaiim of Hazarat Sultan ^Y]lo alr ait nine Imndred 
yeais ayo defeat(Hl the (’hine’^e nt^ar thi-^ "-p<>t, and 
e'^tahhshcd tlie relioion <,1 Yroliainnied in Sin-Chiane. 
Yfx purpose was simply lo determine the true posi¬ 
tion of tho^e tombs : ])ut hazy weather, ohscnrme both 
siin and stars, supervened, and, as I was unwilling to 
lose tune. 1 continued my journey without inttui’iiiitiom 
Hu reachiipu’ Y'arkand, on INIarcii llth, [ found thf‘ 
animals which had been left in charge of Abdul Karim in 
excellent condition, and aUo two tine caineU purchased 
l>v Haju near Kun’iar tor 1 ,ino toiie-a'^, Arraiii^eintnts for 
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the hire of additional ]30iiies were made with mucdi diffi¬ 
culty, for, though there were many transport contractors 
(kerai kish) in Yarkand, they were unwilling to under¬ 
take any journey outside the well-known trade routes, 
especially such a journey as I proposed, over an altogether 
unknown region. I found also that many of these con¬ 
tractors had already made their arrangements for their 
annual journey to Leli, and had accepted large advances 



li'Cti ti’ailrm h»r tlinr pr<'>'>]»r'cri\’t* ^crvirr^, while tiu' lew 
who had imr \et eonti:iet(Ml had horiowed ^o much mone\ 
tliat il tlit-v atrem]>rM] Irave lai-kaiid, tlieii' animal'' 
woid<l pr'thahiv he ''ta/eil tor dela Id’adcUN who engage 
thr '.rrvuv^^ ot tlc'^o eoiiti’actor-. h.ue eeiierully to make 
l.ngt' advmier^. -r.neuinies amounting to cniuphae }»re- 
p.i\lilt lit. ) tariOit' tie e.irrua’s t(> tta d u[) their pouie>. 
whi<d- are h.ilr-t.iivth diiruig ihr winter, and to make 
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suitable preparation for the journey, ^yith this custom 
I was most unwilling to comply, because a transport con¬ 
tractor, knowing that he had little or nothing more to 
expect, would, in all probability, without hesitation desert 
me on the slightest pretext of danger or ditficulty. After 
several disappointments I entered into a contract with 
Xiaz Akun, who promised to supply me with twenty 
ponies at the rate of bj tongas each per march as far as 
Khotan, and the same rate per day, whether niarcliing or 
resting, l)eyond Khotan, provided the caravan marched 
when I do'^ired. For the return journey the payment 
was to be at the rate d-| tongas }^er march from the 
place (wherever it might be) where he sl^ould be di'^- 
charged. These terms were much higher than tho-,e 
Usual in Sin-Chiang, but if the agreement was duly ful- 
lilled, they would not be exorbitant. The contract wa-^ 
signed with much formality in presence of the Ak'^akal, 
Sidik Shave, Pundit Foota Kani, and iVrinmhi P>unyard 
Ali, who duly affixed tlieir ^eals and signatures to tlu^ 
document. Then the fru’ce of custom constrained me, and 
I made an advance of thirty days’ lure, or truigas : 

but T had Xiaz Akim's ponies and two hue donkt>vs 
sta])h'd <dose in my o^^'n, that f could stH^ that they 
were [U'lJperiy fed and tended till tlu' day of starting. 

The old pack-saddles and jhooF had to ])t‘ repaired and 
new ones matle, and tlu^ yak dans nniile trunks) and canvas 
bags had 10 be carefullv overhauh d and n^pleni-^lu'd in the 
Usual systematic manner \Mtli provisions lor the journey. 
The men reijuired an outfit of chjthes, and to pno'ent tin* 
disappearance of the puttoo. J had personally to super\ist‘ 
the eight tailor-' wli )in I employed to con-'truet the 
garments. Fesides the warm and comfortable puttoo 
suits, each man was provided with a pair of CawiipiU'e 
bo«)t^ of excellent ([iialitv, a long sheepskin coat, a 
flannel shirt, a cardigan jacket, a pair of cliero<»ks or 
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native boots, a pair of pepucks or felt stockings, a slieep- 
^kin cap, a pair of gloves, a pair of goggles, one vs'ater- 
bottle, one ha^'ersack, and two Kashmir blankets, or two 
small numnahs. Between the caravan men at their 
repairs, and the tailors at their constructive operations, 
I had to walk to and fro encouraging or admonishing as 
()ccasi<.»n seemed to require. At other times I had to 
tre-at the hacks of Kia;^ Akim's ponies, or hnd snl)- 

^tituto^ thr some <if my own whose condition wa^ un- 
^auktac'torv The pofcess of I)argaining was lengthy and 
tedious, for custom required that two daJah, or l)rokers, 
should take part in the haggling, which was carried 
on in a mvstei'ious mannei', the seller s()metimes putting 
In'- right haiid up Ihiju's riglit sleeve and indicating the 
[aic*c‘ hy a touch of his Hiigers. 

()n m\ Lvtiuai tn Vai'lcand F had found Ihih/ung, a 
Ladaki. very ill with high fever froru whicli 1 h* liad heen 
->iitfering for several days, niui c,nr aftermaon lie sank 
Inw that lit* w'a*- iiisrii^ihlt-. almost pulseless, ami appar- 
fiitK dyiUL:. W ilh .1 spoon I aduiini''tertal -ome strong 
'>|iirit, and he i-eeo\'en d '-(> far that hi-^ pul'-e heearne pel- 
t't ptihhe in'- malady I took to ht‘ tuiteric fever, and 
havimj liad liim glared m n tent hy Inniselt, 1 ex[)et'ted 
tli.tt oia* or other of the nieii would he willing t<.> attend 
to liim Ihit towaoK theii' --ick t'oiurade thev all --liowed 
the utmo'-t 1 nditteia man even Ivaju, a relation o{ lii-' nwn. 
I'etn-ing t<» pertonn the '-eiwiee'- roquired. (liitfar. the 
caravan .ok, cariaed u\ food rMliim, hut I liad ('(ni-t.intly 
to uat< li that my in-truetioiw for his diet were not in- 
Inaa^'-h Hi- uur-ina wa- [>ractically left to me, ami 
alter "eNtUMl wee.k'- I had the ^ati''faction of seeing tluit 
the p.iti^ nt -- r<inditi'>n wa- iiiif»ro\ ing. His iveoverv was 
-i)-pcoip ami ->o c<'lupiote that in a short time he wa-' 
ahie t'» d'» ni<a> tlain a tan '-liai’e nf the hard work wliieJi 
■ant t* ■ h' C'C. >ii!]'ll''ta d. 
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Uiie day I had a visit from Pundit Boota Kam, but 
rememberiii<i' foiiuer dealings with hum 1 declined tu ^ee 
him. He was not offended, but went away and '^ent me 
repeated message^, requesting that 1 would gi\e him what 
many Indian> love, a letter ot recommendation. He came 
to me again and “with bated breath and whmpering 
humbleness/* holding his hands palm to palm, sliaking 
his head, and blinking with his eyes alternately, but never 
looking me straight in the face, begged me to believ{' that 
I was quite mistaken about his character. Be denied 
having eiiteu'd into any arrangement to my disadvantage, 
and off*ered to cash a bill for me at the rate ciirreni in 
Kashgar. X(.>w, however, there was no difficult} in ob¬ 
taining fair terms : the conspiracy liad broken down, and 
I sold a bill at a rate about one-se\enth liigher than thi'- 
man had offered a month before. 

As the time drew' near for setting out imm Yarkand, 
various anno\ances occurred. Une man, Ivuiichuk, a 
Ladaki. requested his discharge on the ground that, being 
accustomed to live in a very cold climate, he found the 
weather so intolerably hot that it would certainly came 
his death. The man was a haid worker and exceptional!} 
intelligent, and I was vet}' desjr(,)Us of retaining hi^' 
ser\ices. f paid no attention to In'- a'-^'inance- that tin* 
heat Would kill him. but tried to tind out the tine reasnii 
or ]u> desire to leave me. In my Service he fared mueh 
better than he did at home. He was well clothed and 
fed, receiving daily rations of meat, and he was paid 
twenty rupees per month : yet he preferred to go back to 
Ladak to live on suttou parched barley, ground’ and 
water. He mentioned as an additional reason for his 
resolution, his father's circiunstanees. his age and depen¬ 
dence, but probably his determination warn due to dislike 
of Bajii. who made him fag for the other caravan men. 
and a^ I c<udd not persuade him t<» recoU'-ider tlie matter, 
J had to let him go. 
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Then 'Siaz Akim's men l)ecame troul)lesume: they 
feared the dan^er^^ of the journey, declared they wcjuld 
not travel over an unknown country where they were 
certain to perish aiuona the mountains, and llatly refused 
to leave A^arkand. Aliich j^titieiice had to be exercised, 
and a ^i'ood deal of pressure i^rouyht to hear on them 
before they would listen to reason and consent to start. 

Having been desirous of purchasing four cameh, 1 had 
only obtained tw'o, but when I was ready to start, it Avas 
announced that some tine camels Avere expected in 
Abirkaud in a day or tAvu for sale. After Avaiting tAvo days 
ill the hope of making a purchase, I asked Kaju AA^hy they 
had not arrived, and he told me that they had not even 
];een seat for. This happened two days before a festiA^al, 
and it wa^ now declared that it Avould he imlueky to start 
until this festival had been ceieln’ated. '-o tliat T had still 
lliree days to Avait. Then to myregiet T lieardthat Utam 
Sineb. ^vllo,iu ()et{jber, bad set out for Kasliiiiir. had died 
at (fifeit, and 1 received new ^ of an attack winch had 
boeii mado on tlu Sw'edish missionaries in Kashgar. The 
(blow - Kuan of tlie old tn\\n. aetmg under instructions 
lrt»m tbt' dbiniai. it appt'arcMl, i'^suc<| oi-dei'^ to the Degs to 
>t'nd bim a p^aitioii aeauist tb*.' luis^ionaries. Abj eaie 
bad an\ fMinjbaint agaiii''! tbe.^e iuoiioii-?ive men, ami the 
i)eg- Wert' p*‘r[>le\od la-w to inanuiaetlire a grievance. 
\eoulu ting t( >gctlit_'L'ila \ eiijoiued the uiis''iniiarii,‘s' 
landlord to act iip a bistuihanef w bieb nnglit tbrow 
ill's roiiit oij lim l<_m{ut'>. i_ir show that they were odious to 
tbr iiib.datant-, Tlie iandiaa'd eoilected a croAvd of 
loafers, ibr scuiu ot the bazaar, wlio ]>roctaa]ed t(.> de¬ 
molish the outar wMil about tbt mi'^sa ui jnvinises, and were 
in the act i'f lAtstiiviiig the outer door Avlieii one of the 
missionaries, Hi. L, L. High .erg, eoiuiiig on the scene, Avas 
sft upi'll and beaten. Xi-xvs of the distuihanee reached 
tie’ ihitish Agency ami the Uus^ian Consulate. Alacartiiev 
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went at once to the rescue, accompanied by a few un¬ 
armed men, while X. Petrovsky de^x^atched his Secretary 
with a few Cossacks. The damage actually indicted was 
not very great, but the nature of this disturbance, got u}) 
by officials who x>i‘ofessed to be well dis^^osed to the inX 
sionaries, but unable to 'control the dislike of the 
X)opulace, illustrates the nietlKjds uf the Chinese. The 
missionaries’ wives, Mrs. Hogberg and Mrs. liaijiiette. 
found shelter for a time in the biiissian consulate : but 
M. Petrovsky took no effective stex3s to secuie the im¬ 
munity of the missionaries from such attacks m the 
future, at least as far as I could ascertain. 

At length, on Ax>ril *25th, the caravan began it^ journey 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing my own section and 
that hired from Xiaz Akun file out of Yarkand het(.)re ten 
o'clock in tile morning. Tlieii, that all my pioceedmg'. 
might he in ]terfect order. 1 went with Xiaz Akim totla* 
Ydimen t(> hid farew t'll t() Liu Ta-jin, the ('how -Iviian Xinz 
Akun laid many luL'-givings about this vi-,it and slow ed In ah 
'>ur[)ri'-e and fear when 1 iu'^i^ted (Ui 1 ii'> accnnix>,niying me : 
hut a feW' w'oixL .->ufficed t(» (juic't hi^^ iilarm. I wi^ln-d tlie 
(_’how-Kuan t<.i ha\'e -><.ane x^er''<.aial knowledge ol him and 
t<.) be full}'informed (jf the contract helweeii in. ^o that 
there should he no a[)pearance of c<jnceainient or m\>ler}. 
The Chow-lvuan requested liiin to gi\e securit} for Im 
good behaviour by depositing a ^um of iiione}'. or to 
Xa’odiice some near relation who might he '-tized and 
Xamished in case Xiaz Akun de^erted me. The-o (.’hine-'C 
methrids did not entei into my X'^np^^te for, U '^ei urity 
Were given, it would x*rohahly nevei’ be returiu'd, auil it 1 
Were deserted there w'ould ht* little justice m punnhing 
any one but the actual offender. T therefore -ugge^ted 
a compromise: that the rhow’-Kuan '-liould retu-^e X’iaz 
Akun a pa^sxiort for Ladak until he produced one of my 
visiting-cards, signed and sealed by me, a^- evidence that 
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he had fulfilled his contract. This plan the Chow-Kiiari 
adopted, and, having handed to him a signed and sealed 
card for the purpose of c(nnparison, f took my departure. 
This visit was quite a success, for Xiaz was greatly 
impressed hy the threats of dire penalties in case of mis¬ 
behaviour. This Chow-Kuan. Liu Ta-jin, contrasted very 
favourably with other Chinese officials with whom I had 
dealings He was an able and energetic man. and only 
111 oiK‘ matter had he taken any ste])^ which could be 
regarded as untavourable to me : he had never raised any 
objection to my travels, and he was alwavs readv to 
restrain or tr> }ainish those wliu opposed my progress. 

It was without much regret that I now turned luy back 
on Yarkand and set out in the track ot the caravan, 
which I oveL't(j(.)k in the evening. The march to Khotan 
was uninteresting. owing to variousacci<lents. it took 

longer time than I laid anticipated. 

On Hay iith.the dav after reaching Ivhotan. 1 [>aid m\ 
respects to tho C how -l\uan. and reqiiesttMl such assistance 
as lie could gi\'r. At fir-^t he refused to ludp me in anv 
wuiy. <»r evoii ti) give ui<_' permission tc) go to lOlu. but 
alttu' many [imtests on my [uiit he agreed to permit me to 
travel tc Polu. rliciigh ho refust'd t'j .luthurise the sale of 
sU[)[>hos in nio t H . ddnis. while he seemed to allow 

ni\ ad\<uuo. ho luado it iiiipos>..]b]e for me to go hirward : 

whoii I found turthor c^.aiversatiou through tw^o 
lutm’proter'- unavailing. I tir^d a parting s}j(jt, telling him 
that he'and hi- i>iiaher 'official at Kiria rohl>ed the gold- 
digger-, and that that wa- the reason whv he obstructed 
my advance' to h^o rejdy wa- made te) this, but the 

[>romi-od to ivfer the matter to the Taotai at 
Ka-hgar, and consented to furwai-d a letter from me to 
Alaeartiiey by -['ecially urgent post wdiich wajuld take 
only eialit elay- on tile way, g,ang ami returning. 

The Clujw-Kuan’s return vi-it was not paid on the same 
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day, ab politenesb required it should be, but on the following 
day, when he, while informing me with a show of good¬ 
will that I might await the arrival of the reply from 
Ivashgar at Polu, made it clear that he would render me 
no assistance. I produced my passport and asked him why 
he would not respect that formal document; but my 
remonstrance was of no avail, for he only talked round 
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ond round the matter. <^ivino len <4 (explanations from 
which no information c(')uld be gathered. 

It was clear that I must wait at Kliotan, so. in^-tead of 
delaying to make my purchaseb till I reached Kiria. I 
began at once to luiv store^^. Forage and corn being now 
scarce and dear. I followed the example of the native>, 
and, without any order, applied to the (lovermuent stores, 
where the surplus (lovernmeiit '-took was ])eing sold at 
prices much below tho^e ot the o])t'n market. Mv 
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application, however, wub rejected, and I had to obtain 
special orders authorising the sale to me of stated 
quantities of Indian corn and chopped straw. My spare 
time was taken up wdth the inspection and doctoring of 
tlie ponies To exercise the ponies and donkeys, 
(^sp(‘cially the donkeys, still seemed beneath the dignity 
of the caravan men ; Kaju, now grtnvn surly and trouble¬ 
some, tried to escape the duty, and others drew' the line 
at the donkeys, W'hich w'ere left to the care of the most 
newly engaged men. Then Xiaz Akun became discon¬ 
tented, for. according to the contract, he wars not to he 
paid for days spent in Khotan. But the contract wars 
nevertheless a very favourable one for him, and his threats 
to ]ea\e me gave place to humble penitence wdien I madt^ 
the counter threat of seizing his ponies. The Chow'-Kuan, 
who wa-- well known to ])e opposed to my journey, had 
de[>uted a 1 ieg to attend to my w'ants, and by promising a 
reward of >utficient amount I liad converted the sub¬ 
ordinate otticial into a useful friend, who assisted me to 
I lire hfteen donkeys as far as four marclies lieyond Pohi. 
Having in vain waited for eleven day^ lor Macartney's 
letter, 1 arranged to leave Khotan on May *2*2nd. I^lam 
an<l Ipay, tiu^ canielman, I bent witli the two cainelb to 
make a Jrtnur by Kara ^^ai to Baba Hatun, as the Bolu 
route wab impracticable for these animals: and Abdul 
Karim 1 dt^patelicd ahead to l^du with hired animals 
earryine the corn, tor tlie iurther tran>port of which 
sitet'p w^a’t' waiting. 

Our advance wa^ duttieult owing t<» tlu‘ hot ami dry 
wtaither and tlu^ clauK nt dust, winch, (uaibi'-ting of tine 
^and and ptiutratt-'d the gauze nf the g(.)ggleb and 

tempnrarily injured the eye^. W hen wt.‘ reached Kotaz 
hangar <ai the edge lA the de-^ert, rair first halting-place, 
the })eg. in-tc;td t .f ^-eiltling the usual ]»restUlt ef a 
^lu-ep, pre>vided u- w'lth large bh'cks .g ice, which w'ere 
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most welcome, and next morning at daybreak I found 
^facartney's letter, which after a journey of five days 
had arrived during the night. In this letter Macartney 
informed me that, after a protracted interview with the 
Taotai, he had entered into an explicit agreement respect¬ 
ing me : that notice should be sent at the speed of 400 
lih (about 100 miles) per day to the Chow-Kuans of Khotan 
and Kiria tliat I was free to travel ])y any route ; that 
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the inhabitants of Foh\ should ])e told tliat they were at 
perfect lil)erty to enter into any arrangement^ tliey chn^i* 
as to transport and supplies, and that the Cliow-Kuan of 
Kiria wa'^ t(.) afford me due ]>rotecti<)n a^ l()ng as I wa'> 
within lii- jurisdiction. Thi’> was exactly what I wanted, 
but still the d()u]>t remained whether this agreement would 
])e carried out. 

Sor»n aftei* srttmg nut Irtan this place we wert^ ^ver- 
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taken by a haadstorm, which attained a steady velocity of 
twenty to twenty-five miles an hour. The air became 
thick with iiiinute o-ritty particles which, w'hile almost 
blinding us. overspread the tracks already ill-defined, so 
that it was exceedingly difficult to avoid st^*aying. Foi* a 
time, while leading Xiaz Akim's cai'avan, T could not dis- 
tin^JLiish the proper route, but h utunately the wind abated 
somewhat, and I was able to I’ecover the track. At Xura 
we saw a pony which was so old that, though in tlie midst 
ot alnmdance of succulent lucern(\ he was unable to eat it 
and was dyin,^ of hunger. The animal belonged to the 
wealthiest man in the place, who left it to suffer simply 
because he saw no profit tf) be derived from killing it. 
After directing some reproachful words to him in the 
presence of many of the villagers, I obtained his consent 
to my proposal to end the sufferings of the aged animal, 
wliich thereup('>n 1 promptly shot. 

At IN)lu, where I arrived on May dOth, I found waiting 
for me a Sia, an important official, who had come with 
his interpreter from Kiria. He told me that he had been 
sent l.)y the Chow-Kuan of Kiria to make sure that I should 
get no assistance m travelling to the monntains of the 
iN)ia gorge. He was a most disagreeable man, hut to all 
Ills a^sertion^ and arguments I gave one reply, insisting 
on the performance of the agreement which had lieen 
made between Macartney and the Taotai. The interview 
wa^ pr('>traeted and stormy, and at its eoiu'lnsion the Sia 
informed me tiun he meant to stay in Polu a^ long as I 
did. 

The I’Diite ])y winch I-iam and the (*aiueh would travel 
from Kara Sai to Ikhoa Hatun I a'-certained to ]>e much 
longta- than T liad sappo^rd. and I preferred to spieiid 
the tine* at Poln ratlior than to wait at Paha Hatun. 
Sriiding ^rohamined Joo in |\ina witli a letter -ff re¬ 
in*'U^rrance tin' ( IM o\ -1\ na n, un*! witli imtnKgK Jin t*» 
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borrow money for my use, as my stock of CJiinese coin 
was at a low ebb, 1 betook myself to the inspection of 
my sheep. Of tlie ^.)4 which i had left with Xiirbii in 
September, 14 had died and o'l were unfit for transport 
work, so that it was necessary to purchase fresh animals. 
All the flocks in the re^don were now very thin and many 
animals in bad health, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty and after rejectiiyc^ many scores of sheep that 
I was able to raise the number oi my transport Hock to 
IdO. Then the new animals required some tminin^ii, or 
at least had t(.) be accustomed to carryiiyi^ loads and to 
being tied up at night. We had more ammunition than 
we could conveniently carry, and we found time to reduce 
the quantity by giving the men wIk.) seemed eapalde of 
handling firearms some ^n’actice with the carbine, while 
Ihim Singh, Abdul Karim, and Dass were initiated in the 
use of revolvers, thougdi only Abdul Karim became a good 
shot. The time spent at IVdu was tedious, our expenses 
were heavy, and our anxieties wure increased l>y Kaju. 
who became more lazy and troublesome, feasting with 
his friends on the rations served out for the iiien, and at 
the same time fostering discontent in the caravan. 

Then the Sia adopted a more favourable tone and made 
many fair promises, so that I began to lujpe that l)y pro¬ 
longing my visit T might obtain help in travelling through 
the Polu gorge. ThO a})pearance of viehliiig, how'ever. 
was assumed, and his fair promises were made only iur 
the purpo^e of temporising : after telling tlie lV>hi 
villageis plainly in luy t)resence that they were quite at 
libert\ to as^i>>t me, he let them know', when I was 
absent, that words sp>oken before me were not intended to 
be acted upon. My men informed me of this underluiml 
system, and <»ne evening when they knew' that tlie Sia. 
in accordance with his habit, wa'^ stiq)efied with opium, a 
deputation came to me and stated that the\ dared n<»t 
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help me so long as the Sia remained in Polu, severe 
punishments being threatened for every act done in my 
favour. 

My Ciiinebe iiiuiiey, supplemented by 100 i^arr^^ 
borrowed l.)y Mohammed Joo at Kina, was only sufficient 
to pay my expen&es for a few days more at Polu, and I 
was therefore obliged to hasten out of Chinese territory 
by the shortest route, through the Polu gorge. Three 
days before setting out I sent three men to deposit 
chopped straw, corn, bread, and wood, some at a dangerous 
part (jf the route and the remainder at Kha lak Pay. 
Mliile the ab(alive negotiations had been ]a*oceeding at 
Polu, Xiaz Akun and his caravan were at Imam La, 
where t(a'age was plentiful, and when 1 was making 
naidy to resume my journey they returned towards Polu. 
Heavy rain, however, was falling, and the Kurah Liver at 
Polu was mucli swollen, so that Xiaz Akun and two ui 
hi.-, men in crossing had a narrow escape from drowning. 
Xiaz Akun ought to have seen that the ford, which was 
becoming more dangerous everv minute, was impractic¬ 
able. hut he [jersisted tor a little huiger in his attempt to 
bring tlie car.ivan to tht Polu side. A strongly built 
p-.uiy he had jii^t nddeii across became very restless at 
being s»-‘parated tonn his eouipanioiis, and. breaking louse, 
[luiigt d into the to<iuiing tonvnt to rejoin them. He 
wa'- ->peedil\ -Wept ott hi- legs, uiid in a few strcoiids \va- 
earned down tlie nver for st^vtrral hundred yards to a bend, 
wlanr he managed to reg<im Ids teet su as to he able to 
vvynn hi- conjpanion> hkith Xiaz Akun and the otlu'r 
luoii Were indifferent to the fact tint those on the further 
-ide of the t'^rreiu wt I'e -(»aking‘ wet, liiuigry and without 
-heitor. riiel. < a* -up[)lie-. Xotwithstanding Xiaz Akiiii''- 
-coiitmg <'t my etthrt-, I -et m\-e]t to devise means to 
tian-tii -one wood and Miie night s provisions for their 
rein f. anil t* a' thi- purp^-e L u-eil two lengths of Alpine 
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rope which had seldom been used before. A short dis¬ 
tance below the ford the river narrowed, while the banks 
there were mueh higher. At the ed^i^e of the rocky bank 
I erected a pair of shears made of two baulk '5 of tiLnl)er 
and some rope of the country: this structure was kept 
steady by means of ,Ruys, and. the stoutei* rope beiii.e 
passed over it, food and fuel were hauled acres’^ to the 
opposite bank. 

When Xiaz Akim's men had thu^ ^'ot supplier for the 
night T went back to my own (juarters, turning over m 
my mind the (piestion of how to get rid of liaju. Tt wa^^ 
a delicate matter, lor if he Wert fmmally di^nli'-^ed he 
wtaild certainly dt) his utm(,)st to draw away tlu' men, and 
new men could not l)e lound at or near Polu. I told 
Kain ^iiigh, wh(.>, in coniinoii with all the men e\ct }>l 
Guffar, cordially disliked him, that, owing to the i>j)posi~ 
tion of the Chinese. I feared I would have to return to 
Khotan, and Kam Singh, of his own accord, repeated my 
W'ords to luiju. so that when I consulted him on the -^ame 
matter and asked about a route to Kiria 1 w'nlu'd it> 
explore, he was not t^iken by wuprise. Then 1 lU'-tructtMl 
liiin to g(.> to Kii'ia wiiere he could liorrow' eiKjugh moiaw 
to ]>ay hi> expenses to Yarkand, whither 1 enjoined luiii to 
proceed and forward by the Indian traderr^' postman t<» 
Ivadigar a roll oi paper wdiicli I spoke of a-- an important 
map. Fortunately, the balance of pa\ due to him wa'- 
very small, a-- he had oluained a large advance at Yark¬ 
and, and 1 was therefore not re([uired to reduce my ^mall 
stock of Chinese money. AMieii luiju had ^et oat I told 
the men they were to obey the orders A Mohammed 
and we set about fu'eparatious for immediate departure. 
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It winihl be iinpussible to get all the animals pa^t 
the Worst parts in (jiie day, [ sent Xiaz Akim with 
hN section <>t the caravan, and the two shepherds Aurbu 
aiid Stanzin with the shee^j a da\ h march in advance. 
1 iien I icceived the last visit of the Sia, who finally 
let Used to carry out the agreement which I have already 
ilesinaijed. The Sia went so far as to say that it was 
Macartiie} s wish that I should remain at Polu till the 
toad was re})aired. AMiat the repairing might mean I 
did not tlieii understand, hut it seemed fu me that the 
ehmuteiw which could attribute to Macartney the wish 
to detain int would stick at nothing, and, turning* to go. 
-1 told tile man plainly that he was a liar, a sHUemmit 
which did lint in the lean ruffle liis temper, for when I 
left him iii. countenance wore the liland smile ]>eculiar 

to tile GelevU.iK 

On dune Idth I .et out With the men and annuals 
wmdi had imt ahvady goiw foiwvard. The caravan. 
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exclusive uf Xiaz Akun's section, consisted ol *2U pomes, 
one mule, *26 donkeys, two cameX, 140 sheep and goats 
with 13 men, mostly Ladakis, for drivers. Our supplies 
of flour, rice, biscuits, bread, tea, ghee, tobacco, salt, and 
spices for the caravan and myself with some small 
luxuries for my own use weighed about 3,UUU lbs. or about 
1*34 tons, and at the rate of 14 lbs. per day for each man, 
exclusive of rations (.)f fresh meat, would last for llo days 
or rather more than sixteen weeks. Besides the^e stores, 
we carried, of course, cooking utensils, bedding, clothes, 
instruments, medicines, arms and ammumtion, cash, a 
large stock of grain, and a variety of articles Avhich 
scarcely fall under any of these lieads. so that the trans¬ 
porting of our luggage was a seiious matter. 

Xot one of the villagers came to give us a seiid-oif, but, 
though rain was falling, Ave were joined Ijv a ]>etty t.^flicial, 
whose duty doubtless was to prevent the \illagers from 
giving us any assistance. Bam Singh, Abdul Karim, 
l)ass, and I A\'ere nominally pixoided with riding puiiie^, 
but Avhen leaving iNjlu all were 'Jii fo(.>t, except llam 
Singh, Avho rode my pony. All the animals Avere fresh, 
and as the ponies kicked and scampered about, unsettling 
their loads, they gaA'e u> much trouble. The '^e>lltary 
mule alAAaiys kept aloof from the p(:»nie^, and marched 
sedately Avith the donkeys. T did my be^t to help the 
earaA’an men, and A\otlked in front leading a string of 
ponies, the heads of tliose hehind l^eing tied to the taih 
of those ])efure. AMieii we reached Alajni. where the 
young corn was green and tempting, the animals ruslied 
from the track to feed on the fresh stalks: and though it 
was impossible to keep them otf altogether, the villagers 
seemed (juite unconcerned, iievei even approaching to 
protect their property. Further on, where there seemed 
no temptation to leave the beaten track, the ])ome^ Avuiild 
insist on having their own Avay: and when a group, tied 
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together, chose different tracks the result was embarras¬ 
sing. A few miles above Alajoi we camped for the night 
on a small piece of level ground on the right bank of the 
Jvurab Kiver. where there was grass but no fuel. In the 
morning the rain was still falling, and our clothes were as 
wet as they had been the night before ; but our tents of 
iiiillerained ckjth absorbed r^carcely any moisture, s(j that 
we did not require to wait till they dried before packing 
them up. The anuiials could not all be loaded at once, 
and tho.>e which were first ready, instead of waiting 
patiently for the others, went oft* to visit their com¬ 
panions. The ponies gallr>ped off*, kicking and fighting 
with each other, while the donkeys quietly lay down 
and tried to roll over on their back^. These proceed¬ 
ings Were trying t(j our tempers, but at length a start 
was made up the narrow, stony valley <jn a track where 
tliere was barely roi.un to march m single file, and where 
trouble cou'^tantl}- aro'^e. The load;? of the animals would 
;>hift and require readjustment, or a pony would get into 
^eaue awkward preJicanient. from which it could be extri¬ 
cated only with danger and difficulty : or the mule would 
run back Irom the donkey-? f<.)r a long distance, going 
fa->ter and fa-?ter the more rapidly he was pursued. I 
found that Xiaz Akim had lujt got all hi-' section of the 
caravan <*ver the most difficult }jart of tlie track when I 
came m sight of him. but I could give him no help nor 
eveii pa^-^ the laden donkey'^ e)f my own section, for the-^e 
Were luiddled together oil the declivity leading down to 
the gorge <»n the further side of which I wais to '-pend the 
night. Ahdiil Karim and Ivabzamg, zealou-? and hard¬ 
working men, rearranged, a.- they laid done often before, 
tin |oad-« of the donkey-', and drtwv tlu"se unimaK to a 
^pot wliei’'- one could ])a-'-' tlieiii witlioiit ialliug dov\n tin* 
mountain-'ide. Tliougli oiu' cour-'C la\ up the valley, the 
track la-re h-d by a very precipitoii-' de-^ceut down to the 
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buttuiu of the gorge. Laden donkeys, patient and sure¬ 
footed though they are. cause considerable tr(juble when 
travelling on steep ground, for thc\ plant their hind feet 
so very close to their forefeet that, no matter how tight 
the breeching and additional ropes are made, the saddles 
and loads constantly slip forwaixL to their necks. AMien 
we reached the bottom we had at once to make pre2aira- 
tion to scale the o^^posite laink, and in thi^ labour we had 
the assistance of tw(.) men, whom w'e had met soon after 
leaving Camp Ihd. The animals had to be unloaded; the 
baggage liad to be carried by the men i\i) the steej) rocky 
slo^ie; then the animals had to be lKd])ed up and re]<.>ad('d 
where the track w as again sutficiently broad Tlie labour 
was difhcult and danger(.>U'<, and wdieii the wor-^t of it liad 
ijcen accom2)hshed, we looked for ground ->uita])le i(.»r the 
night's quarter^. Hur lux'ouac was long and straggling : 
>ome of the baggage was still at the foot i.>f the rocky 
a'-ceiit ; the donke\' loads w'ere de^iosited uii the to^) nt 
a high stee^-) ridge wliere there wais some good gra^-^, 
while some of our belongings w'ere set down lieside a 
large shelter formed by boulders. Leaving my section 
of the caravan, L w^ent foiavard to reconnoitre and helj* 
the men ; and Avhen, after dusk, 1 returm.Ml, 1 fuund Kam 
Singh and Dass levelling a place for me to slee}) on. 
These mem however, rarely made the be'-t use of tlieii* 
^urre)undmg'-, and I had to look for a s^iot where 1 miglit 
ho2>e for some slight shelter from the diLing sleet. 
Having levelled a 2>it‘ce ot gOjuml where tlie stee^) clilfh 
afforded a little protection, I set iq^ a br*x and the canq*- 
table so that they would shelter my face, at least until 
the direction of the w ind changed. In tlie gorge Sonam 
had “ cached ' sup2>hes. so that we had abimdance of 
food: and wdien I had 2)artaken of the food which l)a^s 
had pre2)ared for us, I was glad to take oft seme of my 
wet clothe'- ami seek slee^). 
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After cl lon^ day of unusually fatiguing labour T was 
ready for repose, and, having enjoyed a hot meal with 
ivfreshing tea, I slept soundly, untroubled by the cold, 
raw air or the heavy fall of sleet to which I wuis exposed. 
In the morning we rose with daylight, and having packed 
our bedding and warmed ourselves with hot tea, we 
resumed our task. I was leading fortvard a couple of 
excitable ponies, when I heard one of the new* men 
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calluie attei me, “ Stjnaiu, Soiiam!'* Snnaiii Sang, w]k> 
wa^ nejir me, went to find out wliat was wrong, and. 
to my alarm, '-houted to me the valley that 

Sonam wai^ killedi, Soiiam had been a great friend of 
S(/nam Saiiea wlio, whtai he liad announced hi> death, 
coverod hi^ faco with In'- hamh and wept. For my 
part I wai'- butli eibwtd and au;_:ry. tor liere wais the 
ilirect e«amt (pioiU'»‘ nt Fhme'-t^ opposition, and I gave 
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vent to my feelings with “ not loud but deep/' 

As soon as I was disencumbered of the ponies. I went 
to ascertain how the accident had occurred, and learned 
that it was not Sonam luit Kasim that had been killed. 
\Yheii I reached the spot I peered over the edge of tlu^ 
precipice, and saw Abdul Karim standing beside the life¬ 
less body. Kasim had been tightening the rope whicli 
fastened a pony's load, but instead of doing so according 
to the standing orders as a<lvised at the time by Sonam, 
with the pony turned across the track, he had pulled witli 
his ])ack to the precipice, and (')ne foot against the load, >o 
that when the rope broke nothing could save him. 

Kasim was a caravan man whom I had engaged in 
Kashgar, a good worker, but an (obstinate de^piser of rules 
and regulations, ^yith little experience in caravan work, 
be would never take advice from any of the other men, 
but would do tilings in his own way. ()ii the day liefore 
the fatal accident he had, against the remonstrance'^ of 
Abdul Karim and others, tried without help to take a 
laden pony over the most dithcnlt part of the ascent, 
with the result that the pony just escaped being killed. 

As we advanced we had to lace blinding snow and sleet, 
but at length reached Kha Yak Day, wheie we overtook 
Xiaz Akun's section ot the caravan, from whicli one pony 
had been lo^t liv a fall from a elitf. The pitiless and 
blinding sleet continued; the men were cold and wet. and 
the cold and hungry animals were driven from place to 
2>lace in search of food and shelter which did not exist. 
We found fuel enougli to lioil the water lor tea. and tliere 
wus a small cave of loess, round the mouth ot which 1 
made a barricade ot boxes and sacks so as to form a 
shelter against tin* snow'. Tins place ot rest was just 
large tuougii to he dow'U in, not high eiioimli to su 
up in, hut I had to Oiaw it with some (»f my -heep 
and goats, w'hich would not he turned out. 
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I wished lu retain the services of the two new men: ixnd 
although, through ^Mohammed Joo, I offered them wages 
many times greater than they crahd possibly get other¬ 
wise, they declined all overtures, and returned to their 
own land. 

Being doubtful whether water could ))e obtained close 
to the north side of the At To Pass. I set out early in the 
morning to make a search. On my way I saw <^ne very 
o])vious effect of the rain and sleet : the stones, loosened 
by the supera])nndant moisture, rolled and hounded down 
tlie mountain-sides in showers, from which it was at times 
iieces'^ary to take sit el ter under the cliffs. On overtaking 
the two men who had been sent forward with the trans¬ 
port sheep, r sent hack Stanzin, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to caravan work, and I endeavoured to take his 
place. The work of driving sheep was netv to me, and, 
simple though it may appear, I found it very difficult. 
The animaK. hungry and scared the falling stones, 
could mtt bo made to go forw ard, but remained huddled 
together in the l.Mjttom of the narrow valley, in spite of all 
my sle.juting and pur^hing and stone-throwing. Becognis- 
lug tluit ''heep-driving was not my proper vocation, I left 
them to Xurhu atid went to look for water. Xy search 
was fruitless, so that w'e had to halt in the valley at the 
furthe'^t place wliere water could be found. By tlie tinu' 
I had hel}>ed Xnrbu to unload the ^hee 2 ) I weary, 
leveri-h. and t<!o weak to return to the caravan. Tov 
several hour- ] -pent the time in alternately looking for 
the (ciravan anhi seeknic -helte]’ in n dr\' hut sliallow 
wate] -eolU'-e from the iTuhine -no\V-torUl, wliile the 
nivd -heep wamlert h ahoiit, bleating pinfidly. searcliing 
f.a' era— wi-ere no wa- to ht‘ iound. Tlun Niaz 

Akiin eanie Tip and i>‘2'»nrte<l that (Cit* (tf mv jDome^ had 
fallen over tlw pi>'<'ip]c^ uiul been killtil. The jiony. he 
-aih. wa- -)]!«* wliirli laid caiiud mom*y. and it- load ha<l 
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been bliuttered and carried away by the torrent. The 
accident, however, proved to be less serious: a pony 
laden with bedding and a small cane trunk c»:)ntaining 
a little money had looked : the load had been caught 
by a projecting rock, and the pony precipitated over the 
very rocky mountain-side. Sonam. in a gallant but 
unsuccessful attempt to save the pony, had heen kicked 
in the face and had many of his teeth knocked out. The 
bedding wots found uninjured, Init the cane trunk wa^. 
smashed and it> contents scatttuYd. Tlie low ]>anks of the 
dry water-coui-'-Cb, which ran so as to form a sort of delta, 
afforded somt* slight protection from the sleet, but the 
wo)od we liad for fuel wots damp, and there was dithculty 
in getting hot water for tea. The men. however, did not 
pas^ this C(.)ld and cheerless night supperless : but the 
animals received nothing more than a small leed of 
Corn. 

Next morning the weather wa*- good, and in a few 
hours the ^un shone brightly, (fivmg my riding pony 
to Kam Singh, T went with Phibzung to lo(')lv after tlie 
donkeys : foi’ in the accent ot the At To their b^ads 

constantly slipped back, and, when we leachtMl tlie summit, 
they had to be rearranged for the descent. The '>ur- 
rounding mountains, covered with -<now to tlnar ba^es, 
presented an aspect very different from their ap2^earance 
in September, and it was iku eaw' to guide tlie (airavan 
l)y the direct mute to Scimz Kul, which was invi'-ible till 
we ware within a few miles of it. 1 had ho 2 )ed to halt at 
Cam2‘ lid. but there was no water near that spot, and we 
pitched our tents between low mounds of whitish clay 
close to Saroz Kul. Toth ihun Singh and i had begun 
to feel the effects of the ex^jo^ure and haiYkhi^^ wv had 
undergone since leaving Polu. The teuqierature of the 
air wa^ <inly F., but our truhes ]iad alini'amaih higli 
temperatures, though at 9 m.. wdieii [ retired ic>v the 
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ni,i;ht with nil my clothes oii, I could not get warm till 1 
had dosed myself with Dover's powder. 

In the morning we found that some of the animals had 
-strayed and it was necessary to remain in our present 
quarters for tltat day, hut we found some good grass at 
a little distance from the camp. About a mile off were 
some low hills whence the site of Camp 115 could he 
seen ; hut I was too weak to walk to those hills, and in 
r‘a 11 riling tVom the attempt 1 1 became so tired that 1 had 
t(^ rest several tinier. 

On the next morning eight ponies and four donkeys 
were missing, and parties were sent out to search for 
them. Al)dul Karim had not gone far when he sent 
hack for his sword and carbine, saying that he had 
seen men hurriedly driving away the donkeys. iNIany 
ponies happened to ])e in the camp) being shod, and no 
time was lost in sending help. Ilahzung, tlie lightest 
and h'dde^t I'ider left behind, was sent with arms and 
ammunition to Abdul, while I, aecomp)anied by Kam 
Singh, l\rohammed Too, and Kiaz Akim, armed with 
carbine^, set otf in puirsuit of the snp)po-'ed robbers. 
Owing to the tbinness of the air. my strongly-lmilt 
and wcll-]>red pony was unable to go at a faster rate 
than a '-low trot, the ground slopping gently npwaixK 
in the directum we were going. The men driving off 
the donkoys at tir^t hastened away when we came in 
but. bring alarmed at our cari)ines, they lialted 
and told who they w'ere. They turned out to be 
native-Kina returning from a temporary post which 
had htf-n irirmetl near Ak'^u Wdien w*e and they were 
they returueil with ns to Sanv. Kul, and the 
(/hine-r othcial who liad command of tlie small expedition 
told ne- what hi-ord^r'-w'ere. A tempjorary "tatioii had 
tontu'd at Ak-n to driiionstrate to me that I was rm 
rhim-t tn’onml: mv rUfort- to traNel thither hv the direct 
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route had met with obstruction ; but facilities had been 
provided for my travelling by the Kara Sai route. Xow 
that I had traversed the short route, these men were 
commanded to destroy it, and they received orders also 
to keep a strict look-out for troops and travellers coming 
from Ladak, and to send as speedy notice as pobsible to 
Kiria of their approach. The Chinese evidently con¬ 
sidered that my purpose, instead ut being strict!} geo¬ 
graphical. was political or military, and that I was 
bringing supplies for tro(jps advancing from India by 
Ladak to Polu. Even the ignorance j-especting other 
nations shown by the Chinese officials 111 Sin-Chiang 
will liardly account for this dread of iuvasi<ni from 
India. iTobably M. Petrovsky imparted to the Taotai 
at Kashgar the motion that tlie Indian Governinmu 
desired to open up the route iKjininally lor tra<le, but 
really to prepare the w'ay fur troops to take l^du, Kina, 
and other towns. Tlie Kussian Consul-General craild 
scarct'I} believe in the existence of suedi a purpose, but. 
absurd and impracticable as it would be. it would not 
be too much for the ignorant credulit}' of the TcU*tai. 
‘■Information** concerning Ihatish schemes '-upphed by 
M. Petro\'sky W(juld, moreover, be interpreted as “ 111 -^ 
stniCLioiis ** or “order-** to the Taotai, and they wouhi 
be acted on with the design of opposing and thwarting 
British tim ellers, tlujugh their journe\s C(.)uld n(.>t pt>ssibly 
atf*ect Piissian interests. 

The severe weather, scarcit}' (.)f gras>. nnd umisiud 
exertion ever -ince leaving Camp li'A had been tr\ing 
ha* the sheep, and several of them had died 01 had become 
so weak that they had to be slaugijtered. It was now 
the middle of June and yet no new grass was to be found. 
In the narrow part of the valley above Aksu, better known 
as Chadder, ice and siiow had collected thick and <ieep, 
apparently indicating that the winter had been nan'e 
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severe and prolon^^ed tliaii usual. The contents of the 
medicine chest were now in constant demand: fever, 
rheumatism, headaches due to rarefaction of the air, 
were common, and when we reached Baba Hatiui, I was 

weak that, having’- left the camp to search for water, I 
was unable to walk back. The native^ of Sin-Cliianp 
who accom})aiiied me were accustomed to live at an 
altitude (jf not less than ab(jut 4,0(J0 feet, vet. owing to 
(jur hi^^h elevation, several of them suffered frequently 
from iieadaches and constipation, and they could not 
keep up with the shuv-going caravan, w4^ile I, ax*cus- 
toined t{; live but little above the level of the sea, Avas 
never seriously affected except that I breathed more 
rapidly. 

At Baba Hatun we found Tshim and ipay, who had. 
With the two cauitd^, been waiting for us for several days. 
They had experienc(Ml severe weather, (uie of the camels 
having IxH’oiiu^ so thin that it would have been useless 
to takt' him hirtlier. T\u^ animal 1 gave to the Kara Sai 
men whn had brought me about AM) lbs. of corn, besides 
i>arley meal, and I su[)[)lied them with enough Indian 
(‘(U'ti meal i<'r the camel till the\ slioukl reach tlieir home. 
Ne‘ar Ivaia Sai tliere W(juld l)e pleat\’ <_>f excellent feeding 
toi- him. ami prohahlx they wmild he able to sell him m 
good efaiditioa tor ci liigli price lu the aiituiiiu 

1 he Weather tor -.oine days warn threatening, and i>y 
llie tune w<‘ OMeheh Bigral iMoiipo iBamp 111* it had 
ht e“me mm.h Wi>r^*’. \\ In.n el'is^ to tlie pass we had to 

airiiali.u lliii.t^‘eii -net-^p. and w>^ had ]>arelv pitched our 
camn wnmi wt wt‘i> o\t'itaUen by a llinding ‘snowstorm 
whe'h (■mtaond n.gnt, and, in a milder wav, during 
tm m \t toieii'Miu Srteh a -toim -j>ec‘di]y seattei*'- a 
drivnm tie- hungiy animah tar and wide m 
s<-ai«. u I a ''{‘turn ArttU’ the tmt> Nvt iv '>et ujn the 
(.an. V, n eon. eojl anh wan, InulLlIt d tooetlier within 
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their tent or under a tar23aulin : for the boortza, the only 
fuel, was so daznj) that it was long till a hot meal could 
be provided. Several of the 2)onies. doubtless owing to 
the great height, ceased to eat even corn, and one which 
had been oh his food for several days died on the second 
night at this camp, 17 , 3*30 feet in altitude. It was not 
till near the end of the ^econd day that all the animals 
which had strayed in the sm^w^torm cindd be rec'overed. 

At Canq^ 110 . men wh(^ had been ^eiit to AAshil Kul 
for salt rejoined us. but witliout having found an\'. The 
su2)2dies of that article, which had been abundant at the 
lake in the autumn, were now' a^jpareiitly nearl\' all sub¬ 
merged, but Mohammed Joo returned and ^^ucceeded in 
finding as much as filled (jiie of our Hour bag>. 

Things w'ere not now going well with us. I wa^ quite 
unable to walk all the W'ay from Togral Mon]>o to Caini) 
110, and liarn Jsingli wdio, for thirteen days, had sutfert'd 
from abnormally high tem^ierature, with pain^ in lii^ feet 
and shoulders, was now^ too ill for W'(.)rk, and deri\ed no 
lasting benefit from any medicines that 1 administered. Me 
could not 2>rolong a journey wliich was serving no good 
23 Uipose, and it became more and more evident that the 
2>ro2)er course was to make for Ladak. Sonic mile'- from 
Oani[i 110 we selectt'd a suitable ])lace to “cache" the 
food and other sui^j^lie'- not required lor our journey uj 
Leh, dug a dt‘ep trench in the stnny ground, and deposited 
load after load, carefully making a list of all the articles. 
Over the yak dans, boxes, and sacks we spread our tar¬ 
paulin. and covered the whole with a thick layer of stone- 
and earth so that 2 >i’el)ably no one outside our own C(/m- 
jiany could discover this valuable de^^ot of foodstufi-. 
Then disappointment and dejection overtook me, and I 
wearied myself thinking of the expenditure of time and 
means in preiDaration now aijsolutely ii-ele-s. I wa- tne 
only member of the caravan wdio w’as depiv-sed ; others 
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rejoiced that they were going home, and Niaz Akuu 
offered to accei)t his discharge without payment for the 
retiiin journey, an arrangement w’hich, being equitable 
from the point of view^ of either party, was agreed to. 

now' advanced, little cumbered wdth luggage, as 
fast as W'e could travel, towards Ladak, and I was able 
to guide the caravan to the Lanak La without once 
looking at the map. The march was a most dreary one 
tor me, lor i was ieverish and in bad health, with no 
puqiose ^ave to reach my journey's end. At the con¬ 
clusion of tlie daily march there wiis nothing for me to 
do but to help in pitching the temt, w'hich wiu rarely 
used, to w rite a few' line‘> in my j(jurnal, and to make an 
attrinpt to eat ^ome dinner ^lilk T had none, and my 
diet, siieh as it was. consisted (jf soup, rice, tea, and 
occa'^ionaliy a little meat. About eight o'clock I retired 
lot the night. u-'Ually 'stretching myself out in the open 
air, Leh>rt' reaching the Lanak fai T considered the 
prohahilit\ of nieetnig -.onie >port^nien m (’hang Chenino, 
and, -oMii attt'r cro^^ing the pa'--^ on duly lOtli, my spirit'- 
r^i'-t* at tli<‘ -'iglit of a ^luall earavan ot \ aks approaching. 
Tho Ladaki-- <i'-'-uied nit' that the caravan must he that »d 
-ouii 1 jurq^eaii. lor .>aiiih^ M^itcd '-ucli a deceit [>lace 
,i- ( li.-tiig (.dienintc and when, aitt'i’ unleauling my donkeys. 

I -tilt to a-ct.itaiii whether tiny '-tihil; was near. I wa'- 
ileiiclUt d with an iiiiinuativ*' renlN' The traveller proved 
to I'e (Titiiiam, K.H.A . who had heen (juartered at 

r.uti\iH*w at the -c.iiie tiiut w'ltli ni\>elf se\'eral veai*'- 
h'ft'O It \va- with co'.it ph a-ure that 1 accepted hi-- 
iiwitata-n X" e}’<'-- tht' xalkw <iinl -hare hi- laaspitulitv. 
lie Uf \t leiruptau T nut wa- al-o a [xu’-onal Iriend. 
( apiam T.nhiaii, \l A , with wht.au I marched two davs. 
Allt i I hd'l ‘ 0'--cd iht (. litiiic La mveXes were refreshetl 
wui: tiif ia,h ui'een ihs- crop- m the Sakti valley, 
• ‘‘V .! ' 'Uc a-uni .nowUL, 1 arivn hill- an<l sandv deserts 
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,i>ave me a keen appreciation of tlie l:>eaut^’ of fertile 
land. 

On Jnly*21st T readied Leli, tired, du^ty, and thirsty, 
and entering- the stores of a Hindu trader \Yliu was 
acquainted with European tastes I asked for l>eer, a 
beverage which I had not tasted for two years. “A pint, 

or a quart ? ” he asked. Pint l)e d-d : Inane* me two 

quarts t(> begin with/' I replied. 



< \i: W \N N. 

Xy short stay at Lvh was enlivened by plrasani 
interconrse with new aequaintanct s, among whom were 
(’aptain P. L. I\minion, the energetic and ho-pitalde 
British Joint Commissioner, the niemh. isoi the ]\fnra\ian 
^lissiou, auil (diptaui and Mrs. jving, oj; tlie Uoyal Irish 
Pegiment. 

It was with regret that 1 }>ade goodhve ti> tlie caravan 
men who had been my compani<.'m^ in my w'andtndngs. 
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especially tlie four men who had been with me in 1896. 
All of them had worked hard and endured many privations 
without a murmur. Though they were naturally destitute 
of lighting courage they had never hesitated to risk their 
lives on dangerous tracks and breaking ice, nor had they 
ever shown any desire to quit my service even when they 
knew that luy route was across mountains quite unknown 
hi them, AVhatever may he the general reputation of 
Ladakis. most of those of whom I had experience served 
me well in the most trying circumstances of country and 
climate. In parting with them I distributed amongst 
them many of the animals which it had taken much 
time and trouble to collect, selling the few which I did 
not thus dispose of. 

Tlir march tt) Kashmir was perf()rmed without trouble, 
thank'- to tiie excellent arrangements for transport and 
supplies at each halting place, and I was hut unate in 
Iuiviul: the company of iNfajor L. (Iraham and Captain 
liiecard. 

()n reaching Srinagar, from which T had been absent 
about two years, during winch T had covered more than 
mik'S with a caravan, T felt rather ashamed of my 
goUt‘ral ap})earance, fur I wa.'- in a very rougli and un¬ 
kempt coiulitioii. with a coat torn, worn, patched and 
->tained, and I attempted, unsuccessfully, to slip unper- 
ceived intf-s tlu* dak bungalow \State lest houseo 

Lo avoid the heat (■>! Debra Dun and the T^iinjal'J in 
Auumt, r wtuu t<) Simla, intending to recnpemte for a 
few week-, hut, being overtaken witli a eoinhination ot 
maiadie- malarial tt^ver, (n) nge-tir>n ol the liver, sciatica, 
rheumati-in. and g.>ut -I was detained ior two months 
m the hip. 41 lu-pital, wheiv I was carefully tmided hv 
.loetur- ami nurses. The weary days nf sickness were 
eulur'iied h\ \i-it- rU many friend-, v hr>-e ])right faces, 
kin.l atteiitn m and jsleasant. cheerful talk I shall alwavs 
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t^ratefuliy remember. As soon as I was permitted, I set 
out for Dehra Dun, to which I travelled by easy stages, 
stopping at rmballa to visit friends in my old regiment, 
the Ibth Lancers, and journeying ^I()wly m a dak gharry 
from Saharanpnr to Delira Dun. There 1 was able to 
ex^dain doubtful p(jiints to the oificers and computers of 
the Trigonometrical Branch of the Survey of India, 
vhere my ma];)s were dravn and puldished. Aftei* a 
brief stay at Boinliay I embarked in a French steamer 
for Marseilles, whence I hastened to England, and on 
Decemlier 7th, after an al^^ence of t^\o and a half yt^ars, 
r reached London '^o weak in health tliat I wa^ scarcely 
able to crawL 
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A<lnuiii'^tration—Co^it to China--rapaid otii?ials — Squeezing—Taxe=; 
—Furled loan — •’ Justice — Prisons — Pauper< — Irrigation— 
Slavery—Agrienlture —Industries — Mineral — Trade —Money¬ 
lender^—Transport anim ds—^Post—Telegraph. 

T he province of Chinese Tnrk;^stan is ofticially called 
Si n-C Ilian O' or the Xew Tloniinion), l)ut this name is 
practically unknown ainono- the inliabitants, who are 
content to d(‘s<*ril)e theiuselves as natives of the several 
disti'KT^, Yarkand, Kliotan. ^kc. The principal personage 
in the aduiiii'-tration of the province is the Futai, or 
(hiviaaior, who i^ always a Chinese and has his official 
re-’idt'iice at Erumtsi. Next to him in rank are two 

Taotai- niu* ol whom resides at Kill]a, and the other at 
Ka-hear, while under them there are (diow'-Knans (by 
European'' eeniiuMnly called Am])ans), wdio mav be 
reuardeil a> ilNtiict iu.iai''iratt"S, The Tantais and 
(dmw-Kiian- are Clune-.e: but mo-t otfieials of lower 
rank are u-utilly natives. The principal of t]ieM‘ are the 
and, in tnwn" only, Ak''akals, oj- heads of trade'-, 
M('hanimedim'-. wearing (’hine-e drt‘s> and fahe })i.<:-taih. 
'riuai (p»ine tlu Mine k>a''hi'>. or lusuE of thoiixand^, the 
Vn/ }>U''h!-, »»r head'' of hundreds, and tlit‘ Can luishis, or 
head- ot ten-. i uo Eul-lii'- ai’e nuai in huuihle position 
who. 111 a hi'ine requirt'd to make anv ci )ni|)r(.>mi>t‘ with 
1 hiut^-e u-ayt w'ear iieithta' (,hine-e dres-' iior pie-tail-. 
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The whole governmental system is rotten to the core, 
and evetv official, from the Futai down to the meanest 
Gan Eashi lives by svstematic fraud. Tlie officials are 
altogether unpaid otherwise than l)y plunder, but, since 
their right to ** scpteeze " recognised, the amount of 
their income is limited only by their r)wn (liscreti('>n and 
the resources of their districts. Piddic offices a}*e nearly 
always sold : justice is sold : the en]oyment ol pul)lic 
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rights. '-iicli as water supply, (mu be se-cinvil oiily Iw 
bribes paid to tiie offieiaU in (’liargt*. and then' n Ui* 
immunity wliatever from exoihitant taxation, tin- 
proceeds of which gt) im'otly to tln^ prix'ate pockets ot 
pul)lic officiaU. Sin-(.'hiang is a poiu* provnir.*, reeardf-d 
as a sort ot Fhinese Sib.e*ia. and towai’d'> the ce-t i>f it> 
administratiiai other provinces nf Chiua cniitrilaite 
annually about dOO.OOb ta^-ls, yrt tin' ('hmc>>^* ndieiaK in 
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tlie province are understood to obtain by the various 
means at tlieir command a o-Qod annual revenue. The 
Clio\\^-Kuan of Yarkand, at the time of my visit, was 
believed by a competent authority to save about three- 
fourths of a lak of rupees a year, and when, after three 
years* residence, he left his former district of Khotan it 
was known that he took with him. amono^st other 
->avint{s, 0:37 sarrs of oold (the sarr in weight = the tael , 
9.s:3 vamboos. 4,100 sarrs of silver, yamboos’ ^vorth of 
corals and kimkab, and a pony's head of jade, the total 
value beinn not far short of ’200,000 rupees. The C'how- 
Kuan of the small and poor oasis of Kiria, after not moiv 
than fourteen months' administration of his distriet, had 
saved ti1)out sdO vamboos, or over half a lak of rupees, and 
00 san'> <4' a'old. Tn the suuinier of ls9s tl)is worthy 
reeeivtMl intimation that he was t('> be relieved of his 
office, and he at once resolved that he should not 
emptv a wav. lie issued stringent orders that no ‘..(old 
should be -,old to nny one but hini'^elf. and that the 
pric^e should be 4f)0 tonaa-^ per ^arr. This was ab<_>ut 
tonaa'> le'^^ than the current market price : but even 
the purcha'^t'-money W(.)uld suffer further diminution in 
it^ pa-^'^aae tlirouah the Yamen, where some officials 
('Oimidered thev had claims on it. These onlers were not 
mere f>‘rmahtii^s, for h-avy p^naltie'^ wt>re thn^atened for 
violaticm of them, and <')fficei's wtU’e sent to the 
diaamn^ in the <h^tnct to ur>te the name^ of all pta'*>ons 
leaving, und the (pi'tntity of at^ld in tluai* pO'>st‘s,sion, 
^\hiir' t>thfr^ wt-re '-tatraitMl nw tin* roa<l to Khr)tan. 
vlaa-t' a laii’ mmloa ]'riee could he ol^tained, to '-earch all 
tr-uollor- .lud tilth' i>aaaaue fni aold. Xominall^ tlii'- 
eoin])uhor\ -alt' of a‘'ld v a- h*!' the benefit ol tlu* 
(h.vt'rniut'Ut. 'out rtully iny th.it of tie* ('laav-Kunn. who, 
hf-idt‘- ourichine him-th ij\ [>nicha-uin at a lt>w 2 )rice, 
wiuilil hr abb' to eoiivt It a l.ir^u part of lii'> -aviims into 
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gold, wliich could be easily and cheaply transported to 
China. 

What official balary the Fiitai may receive I do not 
know, but it seems probable that fur the greater part of 
his revenue he is obliged to make his (nvn arrangements. 
In the autumn of ls9S many residents in the Yarkand 
Oasis sent a petition to the Futai. requesting the removal 
of Liu Ta-jin, the Chow-Kuan. Liu Ta-jin, however, 
promptly despatched his ^<>n to Urnmtsi with a gift ot 
100 yamho{'>s to the Futai, who was of course pleased 
with the giver and dismissed the petition. Tlie Taotais 
of Kulja and Kashgar are mainly dependent on tluo’r 
subordinates for their income, and con^equi ntly exeixKe 
a wise toleration, ivfraining from issuing ordei's which 
would reduce the amounts of pi't^sent^ foi' whieh they 
l<.)ok. 

^fost of the higher offices are tilled by purchase, the 
purchase-money going, either in a lump sum nr in annual 
instalments, into the pocket of the official who makes 
the appr>intment, and con^^equently able men who cannot 
or will not pay the expected bribes are left unemploved. 
One Chinaman who impressed me a< being a man of great 
ability was thus debarred from the puhlu- service through 
lack of means, and another, a man who liad served in 
China under (lordon. failed in Ins application^ foi* em])lov- 
ment because lu^ would not ctuiform to the habitual 
lu*i])erv. C’hinese officials (other are, or pi’etend to Ixe 
ignorant of the languagt^ of Sin-('hiang, and invarialjlv 
employ INLjhammedan interprettu*^. Tlu^'-e men arc paid 
at the rate of d ^aiT-^ in money, nud about loo lbs, ui cnrn 
and 77 lbs. of flour per month, but they are not btijind 
the C’hiiiese in corruption. I have already mentioned tin 
injustice of one interpretef toward-^ the mhabitants of d’ir 
witii respect to grazing land in tht' Kulan Figi valley, and 
similar cases were of frequent occurrence. A man who 
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had for a time l)een in Macartney’s employment obtained 
an appointment under Pan Ta-jin, the (’how-Knan of 
Khotan. hut had not been permitted even to see tlie 
ma.ui'^trate till he had ,i;dven a few sarrs to the inter¬ 
preter. 

Ill the collection of taxe^ “ squeezino-is systemati¬ 
cally employed. A certain sum is notified to the C’how- 
Tvuan of each district as the amount which he must 
provide; ])Ut a^. there is no public intimation of this 
<mii.)unt, the mhaintants liave no means of checkin;^' the 
demands made upon them. The C'how-Kuans thus 
instruct tho Pe^s to raise as much more than the 
rt\t;'ulation sum as they think the people will stand 
witlifuit makiiye' an outcry. The Pe^s, ])eing unpaid, 
ha Vo to arrange for their own interests, and they instruct 
the Pa->his who (lr> the actual collectintt to levy more 
than the Ch'uv-Kuans have asked, so that when the 
P>a-his have added something on their own account the 
hi mien oil the taxpa\'ers i< a heavy one. 

The princi[>al tax, the ATishur, or Yuzhur iliterally, one- 
tenth part) i^ leviod on land which is clas>^itied under the 
lieadiiiL:^ *■ aral," or well-irrigated land, and '*ak,’ or 
white land, tho land under each of these headiny^ hein^ 
ot thoM- quailtie'^. whicli are taxed at different rates, 
•dlowance is madt^ lor official errors in valuin^e tlu^ land 
I’he tax 1^ generally ipaid in kind, the recognised products 
lieinu ru'^o wleoit. Indian ('orn. cho])ptal stiMW, wood, and 
dried lucirut^ It i'- not unusual for the offieiaP to nq’ect 
tlh' ])iMdue“ (tfiirtMl on the n'coinid that it of interior 
quality, until a ' [uv-eiu " tendered alone with it. 
aftei’ which all ohjection-- are withdrawn. In three •!' 
tlif hantf't n lu ^doiu^ ot tie-* Yarkand district tin* land- 
tax 1- ]Midi in aial. though tiiere a ctatain 

tutliorwt'd rate fm the cmio er^ioii fiom kind to ca>h. the 
aetuel rtte at whieh It i- etfected 1 - a]>out 'M per cent. 
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lii^-her. The overcharge is btill further increased by the 
simple expedient of requiring, in payment of taxes, *21 
tongas, instead of IH, to the sarr or tael. The tax on 
sales of land is properly one-twentieth of the purchase 
price, but it really amounts tn oiie-tenth, and is paid l)y 
the purchaser. The owner of each jewass. or oil pte^‘-. 
has to pay d tongas iiKUithiy : the tax on rice milK varies 
from 1 to 2 sarrs annually, and that on dniir mills from 
2 to in saiTs annually, according to tlie output. Cl old- 
diggers are taxed to the extent of one-third of the gold 
they find. A considerable revenue is derived also from 
taxes on sales effected in the bazaars or markets, the 
amount in Yarkand alone lieing from 7d to n.7 sarrs per 
mouth. The tax, nominally one-twentieth of ilie ^ale- 
price, is [)aid by the purchaser wdieii the subject-niatter 
of the sale is living animals, but by the x'eiidor in all other 
cases. Besides, there are taxes called Alban ipjmiounced 
Alwani, collected at irregular times for mi-cellaneou- 
purposes, Init cf.mcerning tlic'-i' T could olitain liltk* 
iah Jiination 

(.)n March 2'S. iSU-s, the Chuw-Kuaii of Yarkand called 
all the Begs of the district together, and informed them 
tliat he had received ui'-triiction'^ to nii-'C a loan of 4.2oo 
vand)oos^ ol about f'40,2()U sterling, in boiuB ot two xam- 

1) oos each for the [mrpose of debt^ to foreigner-. 

2) resumably the Japanese. In ordering thi- anicuuit to be 
raised he [iromi-ed that the nominal inteiV'-t of 5 per 
cent Would lie ^^aid to the holder- of tlu^ Imnd- by dt due- 
tions from taxe^ : but. on re2>re-eiitation- sab-e<pientl\ 
made by the Begs, the scheme was diV'f^Jed a- being 
beyond the resources of the [io^uilation. 

The administration of justice i- carried on in accord¬ 
ance with the methods 2>tvvalent in otlitr de^jartment- <4' 
government. Tn ci\'il actions fee- are t.s\acted fiom the 
litigants, wiiile in criminal ca-es fine- are inflicted when 
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they are likely to be paid. Kich oftenders are fined : the 
poor are beaten. Sentences of im 2 )nsonment are also 
passed, and for murder tlie death sentence. The Chow- 
Kuan (A a district where a murder has been committed has 
to 2^ay a fine of eight yamboos to the Futai and four to the 
Taotai of Kashgar or of Kulja ; consequently, convictions 
of murder are coinijaratively rare. In the winter of 
IsOs-UO a Beg in Yarkand A\af 5 murdered by one of his 
stuis. luit the Chow-Ivuam Liu Ta-jin. excused the j^arri- 
cide on the ground that the accused was drunk when he 
commuted the atrocity. The death sentence cannot be 
carried out till it has been confirmed at Urumtsi or 
I'ekin. Many months elapse bef(,)re the confirmation, 
but when this hmnality is com2)lete the sentence is at 
once carried out, usually by decapitation. 

In Yarkand I visited the prison, wliicli is pnobably 
similar to tho.^e in otlier 2 >lace^. In was in twn 2 )ortions, 
one for men and tlie <.)ther ha* women. The 2 >ortion for 
men (‘(Cisisted three large rooms and a very small 
courtyard. The n.xuu'^ were ^^erfectly bare excej)t that 
out' id them contained a strong cage in which murderers 
and djngeia)U> criminals were c(.)nfiiied. In one corner 
<d tho courtyard wan an o^aai latrine, the odour from 
wliicli w,!- \'ei'\ strong nnd far reaching. Idle ju’isouer^. 
acc<.)rding tc) I'egulations. should receive dailv 1|- Ib^. ot 
hour -nid al,'out 2 \X. ut w'(jud, but I was told that little 
or nolle reacbc'- them, and that tiiey are supi^orted by 
tbeir friend- Ihe head gaoler, on receiving a small 
2>re-eur t<^r him-elh cren^eiited to my giving to each of 
the [uisMiita- -everal loaves, for which they seemed verv 
grateiul. Ihe 2'tas(jiitrs a2q)eared inditf'erent to their 
"'UUoumjingv,, and. tln.'Ugh clothed in mere rags, made no 
»o.aiq-daint. ( Um litth- 1 m ly, ^aid to be a thief, had a piti- 
abl\ Weak and "'tauax'd appearanet^ ()f tlie 5a jirisoners, 
time w-cie Ill iron-, heavy nng- round their nocks being 
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fastened to handcuffs so that the ran^^e of movement of 
their hands \Yas very narrow, while fetters were on their 
ankles. 

Corporal punishment is usually inflicted with a short 
stick on the back of the bare le^s above the knee. The 
prisoner is held with his face to the ground, and the 
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Idows, rapidly given, cause a dee^? discoloration ot 
the skin, which breaks if the punishment is unduly pro- 
kmged. EVi-'^ons c^uivicted nf minor offence^ are some¬ 
times loaded with a board (the cangue) or 'is inches 
sijuare, and weighing ai»ont *27 lbs., which is earned about 
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their necks day and nioiit for the i)rescri])ed time, in one 
cu'^e which I knew for thirty days. Old oftenders are 
soiuetiines punished hy having an iron bar chained to 
their neck and one leg for life. A man whom I met 
wandering about with a bar 5 feet long and 4*2 lbs. in 
weight was said to be an incorrigible thief, and he had 
certainly the most villainous face I ever sawv 

(Jn either side ol the main entrance to the courtyard of 
the Vameii in Yarkand are twm wooden cages, about 
7A feet high, and about 2 feet square at the top, but 
whler at the base. The top consists of a board so coii- 
'^tructed that it can be fitted about the neck of a prisoner. 
The'^e cage> were not Used, so far as I could learn, during 
my sta\' in tlie town : ])Ut I was inlormed of their purpost^ 
by one \vlio liad seen criminals tortured in them. If a 
prnoner i'- to l^e tortured to death he simply liangs ])y the 
neck, a [>u]>lic '-[>ectach* till he die-^. If the sentence is 
l( severe, the support'^ lire gradually w ithdrawn from 
under ]ii-> ie( t till hi-> toe^ can onh t<.)Uch them, and tlien 
le- n leti lianguig h\ th(‘ iieek to meditate ior the pre- 
-eiii)ed time eii the bald iate ol traiisgres-^t.a's. 

In dntiii-t'> xvht.reeiime n ver\' })revalent, there are tw<> 
J)eg-. one ol whom attends exclusively te) magisteiial 
woLk- 111 huge town^ tlieie are a few daruga''. ' or 
police uuder a Teg. At the gates of towns men are 
■-t.tUoiit-d . iho'>e ;it the mam gate levy an imauthorised 
oetioi dul\ : hut for the mainteuauct^ of tiio>se at other 
gat« - (Mch hon-t.'h<ild^-r ha^ to make a small ]>ayment. 

<d -erious crime tlie ino-t eumiuoii form in the winter 
(d roi'bt'ry. and luea^iireN had to be adopted 

|o]' tb^^ -'Uppia-''loll ot tin- nunaiice The orders issued 
by tla Cleav-Kuan- of Yarkand and Karghalik seemed, 
howt \> 1 . t vt n to the native- of the countin’, more trouble- 
-I'lii*-' h<»ne-t Uisii than to rolTei-. All travelling after 
daik wa- prohiisurd. and it any w’aytarer endeavoured to 
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continue l^is journey (iurin^ the iii^ht tlie orders were 
tliat he should l)e arrested by tlie <">1 the first 

villag'c he entered. Every villa.iie and town was com¬ 
manded to mount a small ^uard at dusk and to furnish 
patrols, wdiose duty was to rap at the doors and sliout. 
What ho ! the patrol is here I " Old offenders caught 
stealing might be killed, and new ones also, if they stole 
over the value of fifty tongas. That part of the order 
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which authoiEed the suiauiary intliction of dt*ath wa- nr>t 
taken serieu'-iy, as ohedience to it wouhl have involved 
the risk of a trial for murder. 

In Yarkand as well in Kargliaiik and Khotan 
}>auperism was very con--picuons. In om^ of the dirtic'-t 
parts of Yarkand thcLV was .i cnllectKat ot IioveE pro¬ 
vided bv a paternal n<»vernment f(»r the;, poor. Y hen I 
went to see thi'' abod<" of mi-^ery it ccjiitained about one 
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hundred and thirty inmates, who were supposed to receive 
each a coat and a pair of trousers annually, and about 
.‘)U lbs, of Indian corn per month. AVhether they received 
anythin^f approaching that quantity T doubt, for I never 
saw many people together whose faces so plainly told 
of destitution and hunger, or whose condition seemed so 
wretched with rags and dirt and vermin. The paupers 
supplement the Government contribution by begging or 
even ^^teoling, often quite openly, food, fuel, and any¬ 
thing else they can lay hands on. 

The natives of Sin-Chiang have a great respect for 
Europeans, variously known as Fereiigi (EGanksy, Sahi])s, 
and Urusse iKussians), crediting them indiscriminately 
with wonderful medical skill. If a European modestly 
and truthfully disclaims all knowledge of the healing art, 
or asserts that he has no medicine, he is regarded not as 
unskilful, hut as unwilling to exercise his skill. Ordinary 
ailments are affections of the lungs and of the eyes, 
lepru^y, tunajiirs in women, and goitre in some di^trietN : 
hut far more commmi than the-^e is venereal disease, 
affecting, though not with great virulence, more than 
nine-tenths of the population. Notwithstanding the 
variety of their ailments, they classify them sinqdy as 
hot and cold, and eonffdently expect relief in their atffic- 
tion from any stray Saliil) who comes their way. The 
only fi>rm ut religion among tlu‘ natives is iMohamme- 
dani'^m, hut most of the professed followers of the 
prophet are very -lack in observing hA precept-. AVine 
and -pint- are freely consumed, and morality can scarcely 
he -aid t<) eXi-t 

A u aiceable feature of the country is the system of 
irrigation. In tlie plaim (.1 the southern pcjrtion of the 
})ro\iiie«- r:iin rart'ly ialE, ]>ut the oa-e- are intersected 
witn canal- and w att-u’ciGd frt'un river- tic)wing 
fr'jia -iiMW-clad uioiintain-, ihe curse of maladminis- 
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tnxtiou atfects even the irrigation ot the land, fhr tlie 
Be^b and the Kuk Bashis, the officials whose duty it i'^ to 
bupervise the distribution of the water, use their power 
to oppress. They make no formal claim to payment, but 
unless large amounts are forthcomino they cut ott* the 
water supply. Besides the instances of such proceedings 
already mentioned I saw' at Karghalik in April, 1^99, 
the fields of Xiaz Akmi w'aterless and parched, wdnle 
those of his neighbours were green and fii^urishing, the 
reason of the difference being that Aiaz Akun could not 
or would not pay the amount expected. While in many 
places waiter is thus withheld, in others it is wa'-ted. and 
the canals themselve- receive less attention and repair 
than they re(]uire. The dry bcason is in spring, just 
before the mountain snows begin to melt, but it would 
not be difficult to provide a perennial supply. Jf large 
reservoirs were coubtructed and the irrigation system 
extended, as it might easily be, the arrears of many (jf 
the cascb might be greatly enlarged. But for any '-uch 
undertaking recourse W'ouid prolialdy be bad to liaved 
labour or hasha,” for which payment i'^ made only 
when it i-> b ^ng continued, and then not more than halt 
the U'^ual rate. 

It is ma generally known that slavery was abolished in 
Sin-C'hiang mx recently as ls97, over two thousand slaves 
leaving been liberated during tlie five years I<s98-ls97. 
This course of action wa-^ due to repre^entarii >n-^ made by 
the British agent at Kaffigar to tlie Indian (invernnient, 
who authorised him to procure, at fair eom})en-atiom 
tlie release of all '>lave^ who W(‘rt* Iffiatibh ^ubject^. 
Macartney set about hib task with -n much zeal that he 
stirred up local interest in hib favour and soon obtained 
the liberation, not only of slavo of Indian nationality, 
but of many other--. The Clmw-Kuan <1 Yaikandof tho-e 
year^ set free about three hundred at his <.»\\n expeiibe. 
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and the Chow-Kuan of Ivarghalik, who was then in ])ad 
repute, and had been petitioned against by the people of 
his district, sought to regain favour with the Futai by 
releasing at his own cost all the slaves within his juris¬ 
diction hen Macartney went to Khotan to urge on 
the work of manumission, he insisted on having all 
slaves examined, to ascertain whether any among them 
were from India. Tliis process was likely to prove 
troublesome, and the Chow-Kuan, merely from a desire 
to save himself tnuible, declared by public proclamation 
that all slaves in liis district were thenceforth free. The 
Indian Government, which had thus, at a cost to itself 
not exceeding three thou.-^and rupees, exerted a most 
])eneticiai influence, sent a telegram thanking the Taotai 
of Kashgar for his action, but sent it by way of the 
Isungli \amen at Pekin, whence, up to March, lfS99, it 
had n(')t been despatched. In what way Macartney's able 
conduct of the negotiations was acknowledged I am not 
aware. The work was accomplished unostentatiously 
and witb no iitovspaper celebration, for little or nothing 
was -,aid about the matter either by the Indian or the 
lnigh>h prt'ss. 

The chief agricultural pnjduce of the country consists 
of Indian corn, rice, wheat, barley, cotton, hemp, tobacco, 
and vegetable'^. Oat'-are n(_>t grown. Fruits commoiilv 
produced are grapes, melons, peaches, apricots, p^lums, 
Xc., while [)ears and apples are somewhat rare. Kiuo- 
pean p<»tatoe-> aiv raiv, but tlie ('hinese \ariet\ can be 
'liUamed ill all large t(awiis. A nr)tion among the people 
that rain-w ater contain-^ salt, and i- therefore mjarious to 
the erop-^. !-> probjibiy derived ironi the fact that the 
ni'oinni m many place- eontains a good deal of salt, 
muaily eowavd by the muddy deposit from the canal 
wat^r, hut e\p.->-ed lu xuwv wlieii till- surface mud has 
i'r.-n wa-le d mU hy luMvv min 
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Tlie niobt widely diffused industry iii Sin-Cliicin^^ is the 
weaving of a coarse clotlu the poorest quality t)f whiclu 
in texture, may be compared with a tine sieve. This 
cloth is used to make the garments of the poorer classes, 
but it is so inferior that it has to be doubled, and a lining 
of cotton wool inserted between the folds. The richer 
inhabitants buy Russian cloth, which, though of good 
appearance, is of poor quality and wears badly. In 
Sarikol a thick cloth is woven, but the output rarely 
exceeds the wants <d‘ the inhabitants. At Kliotan cotton 
and silk carpets and numnahs or felt rugs are produced, 
and jade is cut and polished. The^e industries are in 
general carried on in the homes of the workers. Leather 
of poor quality, resembling brown paper, is pretaired, and 
coar?^e papei is manufactured. For pa])er-nHiking the 
liark of the mulberry-tree is Ijoiied and mixed with wood 
ashes, then jdaced on a large >tone and beaten into ]>u]p. 
It is next put into a large cylindrical ve^'^el sunk, for 
convenience, into the ground ; a little water is added, and 
the whole is churned. Wdieii thorijughly mixed the 
contents are ladled into a fine cord -'leve iujmer>ed in 
water, and are evenly distributed with the holp of a 
cross-shaped f)iece of wo<id, rotated between tlie palm> 
of the IhukL. The sieve is gently lifted (_>iU of the water 
and placed in a sloping ])osition. *>0 that the moisture 
which does not run off evaporates in the sunshine. The 
paper thus made i> in sheets about double f(»olscap '-ize, 
which are sold at the rate of 1 tiuiga *20 dachen ])er 100. 

The only mineral wr>rked in Siu-Cdiiang, so far a-^ T 
ever heard, was gold, and the wa'^hing was carried nji m 
a very primitive and careless manner. In watching tlie 
men and buys at w'ork I o])served that '>()me ol tlie pre- 
cioU'- metal was l<)-<t, but tlu‘y mily laughed at my 'solici¬ 
tude in the matter. Then I washed xane handfuL of 
their tailings and >howed them a lew bright grams of 
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remaining at the bottom of the cone-shaped wooden 
vessel, but, though they took the particles, they remained 
indifferent to their own shortcomings and refused to 
rewash the tailings. The method which was good enough 
for their forefathers was good enough for them. 

Coal of very inferior quality is found near Kosarab, 
but the demand for it is so small that coal-mining can 
scarcely );e ^aid t(.) exibt. The copper and iron found in 
the same region are unworked, the requisite supply being 
imported from Kussia. Practically the only fuel used in 
the country is w'ood, supplemented in the mountainous 
regions by dung and boortza. Trees are consequently 
disappearing, for the planting of young trees does not by 
any means keep pace with the destruction of the old. 
The fuel "supply of the towns has to be brought from 
ever-incteasing di-stances, and at glowing cost. Some¬ 
times the trunks of ttees aie left 'standing after being 
denuded <)f branches, bai’t* and almost leatiess poles, but 
even ol the'^e not many are of any considerable size 
except pojdais, which are generally spared from muti- 
latmu. 

Trade and trafbc are earned on in Sui-C’hiang as they 
have been fmm time immenionab Many towns and 
village-' ba\e regular market^ (U' bazaars, during which 
their dila[)idated appearance brightened by the display 
of gaiuly warei^. and the usually deserted streets are 
thronged. The traders wiuj frequent the^e bazaars carry 
their uare-> irom ]ilace to place, often travelling long 
di-'tance^ seated on the hack-' ot pome-', with baggage 
-'ii-peiidetl on either side. Their wares coiiM'^t most I v of 
Ku-'-'ian clcuh anil elimtze-'. for on the export ot the^e 
artiele-' the Kii-'-'iau (-rovernnu'iit pay-' -'Ueh bounties as 
eiKtnle Uu-^-'ian iiianutacturers to defy competition in 
Sin-( hiang (duKp tmni etliei’ countrie-'. however, are 
hy no mean" rare At ^angi Ifn-'Ur 1 wa'^ "Uiq)ri"ed to 
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see rlisplayed amongst other things a small tin with a 
label which was a very close imitation of that nse<l by 
Huntley and Palmer. AVith the help of Kasim I (d)tained 
the tin, which contained mixed sweet biscuits of go(,)d 
quality, made in Germany, and bore the maker's name. 
The price was half a sarr. or about a rupee, a moderate 
sum, if the distance the tin had l^eeii brought i> eum 
bidered. 

Kussian interests, commercial, no less than p<ditical, 
are kept under close supervision by the Kussian (’onsul- 
General. At Ahirkand I wished to get a few srnall 
luxuries from Russian Turkestan, and applied to tlie 
Aksakal of the Andijan traders lor some assistance. That 
official was personally willing to help me. but neverthe¬ 
less he soon made it clear that ht‘ would not allow anv 
Kussian subject to purchase anything for me witlujiit tlie 
explicit consent of the Kussian C<_)n->ul-General. 

The trade l)et\A'een India and Sin-Chiang i'^ in a 
languishing condition, and is to a large extent in the 
hands of Hindus, some of whr^^e reputations cannot 
he considered good. The Ihindit Koota Kam, whom I 
have had occasion to ineiitKjn more tluin once, was a fair 
specimen of his class, lhad some intention of purchaAng 
gold from him, and he not only asked me twenty ttuiga^- 
])er sarr more than the current price, luit protested that 
his price wvis the current price. His w'eight^, niorec>ver. 
Were faKe. being in error in In'- favour by one ]*alance to 
the extent of < me-hundredtli, and by another to the tsxtoiit 
of oTie-tentli. One Kashmir trader ^aid to nif ef another. 
** f)h. Sahib, he i*- a good man but n KaAimiri. and lia^ 
cheated the devil hini^elt.** All trader'-, ioreign and 
native alike, regard a Ihii’opean <i'- fair game, aiul d< mand 
prices from him hii abovt^ tho-.r tlu^y wmdd accept from 
each other. Siane appioximation to a namonabie baigam 
may be reached after lung hieghim. but il this pn^cess i>^ 
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flisa;jTeeable the white 1111111 may effectually humble anu 
vex the tiacler by accepting the tirst offer. He 'thus 
represents himself a> a ••green-horn/' and the trader 
thinking he iniglit have had double the amount for the 
U'^kiug. abates himself and bemoans his folly in having let 
hi^ victim off* so easily. 

Indian trader^ labour under great difficulties. The 
nearest niilwav station is at Ihiwal Pindi, whence the 
transport to Yarkand occupies about two nionths. From 
Leli to Yarkand the cost of carriage tluctuates, but is usually 
about torty rupee-? for *240 lbs., the route being practi' 
cai>ie for caravans during not more than about five months 
in the year. The merchandise these traders bring is of 
many kinds, all in small rjuantitie-^, bought, not Irom 
]British inanutacturers directly, but from middlemen in 
iioinbay, Falcutta, and Karachi, and burdened with the 
Indian cmtoiu^ dut\ The profit'- are con^egueiitly small 
ai>t_)Ut h> per cent ■, ami tradem usually make (»nly one 
venture in two years F'ormerly they imported large 
guaiititit's (>t charu'- or hemp into India, but the duty on 
tbi-- article Inis recently been increased to such an extent 
as to l>e aImo-,t proliil)itive There is no commercial 
tnaity regulating the trade l)etw'een India and Sin-Chiang, 
and loiinerly the Flmdu trader-^ had many grievances, the 
toremo-«t of wliicli w\ls tin* impossibility of recovering 
delU": hut h\ tile aetir>n of the British agent difficulties 
oi this iiaiuia* have been reimjved. 

Hindu- engage als(> m money-lending, a pr<ff*e-‘>ion in 
which -oiiie Cliiiie-e alsc' embark. The rate ot interest 
varn.s I'luiii To to hV) per cent., and. thongli bad delUs 
are not intrtsjueut, large profits are speedily made. 
Mo^t id’ tie' ptijple wiiom J nuU, except officials, were 
lmaMi> in debt, tlu' mo-.t st-rion-ly emanabere*] being tlu 
tran'>]'oit r<auraeti 

'Die tiau-port animals in Sm-Chiang are luaiuly ponies, 
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donkeys, and a few mules. C'aniels are couiiiioii about 
Kashgar and in the country ti) the west of that town, but 
they are employed only in winter. For two camels I paid 
1,100 tongas, a high price, but the animals were young, 
well built, free from sores, and in excellent condition. 
For the hire of two camels in InUs the charge was tive 
tongas each per day. From ni}' own experience, which 
was not exten^^ive. 1 believe that these animals are not 
suitable for travelling in sucli countries as Tibet and 
Aksai Chin. Wdiere the country is mountainous and the 
tracks dangerous, yak are often used for transport. The 
commonest beast (.)f luirden is the donkey, tvliich can carry 
his owner, or his owner's wife and child, or a load of alxuit 
IbO Ib'^. Good donkeys are mu ea'^ily procured : an 
inferior one may bt* purcha-'ed for abtait forty tonga'>: a 
fairly good one tor (d)out lOU : but tor an (‘Xccptionall\ 
tine animal IbO would not be an exorbitant price F<.)r 
the hire of donkey^ the usual charge wa^ one mi-kal each 
per day, but in Sarikol the rate warn highei Wdieii 
several donkeys were hired for the journey from Kashgar 
to Karghahk, about loG miles, occupying seven days, the 
charge was twelve tongas for each animal. 

The ponies Used m Sm-Chiang are of two typc'^. one 
large, the other small and thick--et. Tbe large are much 
imsre common than the -mall, but tor travelling in a 
mountaimais country they aie miudi le-s suitcd^le. They 
cost more, are more trouldcsi aiie to load, rKpiire mou- 
assistance on difficult track-, and !o-e comlition far more 
(jiiickly tlhin the smaller animals. A bhiropt an. witli the 
as-,ixtance of a native hmker, maviduain a faiily gi.xMl 
small ])aggage p<>nv for a])out ’AH.) tong.i-, but in the 
negotiation of tbe bargain nine]) ptitiencc i- O'^uired. 
The hire of poiiii's ;dM.ut dou]*k‘ that of donkoy-, hut a- 
tlieir laiggage load does mjt exceed i24n 11's., tXclusive of 
corn, the Use of donkeys ir? eheaijer and mure convenient. 
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The mules in Sin-Chiang nearly all belong to Chinese 
and are well looked after, as are all the animals in Chinese 
ownership. 

The native^ are about as bad horse-masters as can be 
imagined. In the course of a march they do not allow 
their animals to drink lest they should turn lame from 
water in the feet, and when the march is ended they 
keep them tied up without food or water with their heads 
high for seN'eral hours. The longer the march the lunger 
the animals are kept hungry and thirsty. I could get no 
reason for this cruel practice except that it was the 
ancient custom of the country. If I pointed to my ponies 
and explained the treatment which kept them in good 
Conditi(,ai the men admitted that my system was succe.ss- 
ful, l)Ut they would nut follow my example. Xot only 
are many ponies of the natives half starved, but they 
slitter from galls and sore backs to which no 
rein^Mlit'*- are applit*!. Perchloride <jf mercury and borax 
are obtainable at -^mall cost in the larger ba^^aars, and I 
showed the excellent effect of the former, but the natives 
Would Hot purchase tliem. One transport contractor 
procured tia* drugs, but lie did so only to please me, not 
tor the sake of lii-> ponies. The transport contractors 
hting ignorant ot the proper ireatment of ponies, inipro- 
v]ilent, and often bunlened with debt, occasiuiially make 
contract^ wliicli tliey have not the means of fulfilling. A 
glaring iiistanee of thi'- was showai by Abdul Ivhalik, w'ho 
for a time was my caravan basiii. He contracted with 
ccrttiiu traders to cairv merchandise sufficient to load 
Liglity ixjine-'. from Yarkand to Leli, and he received full 
paMumit in ad\anee. Ihit lie (jnl}'p*a‘^ses^ed fortv ponies, 
and thf-e he ^o over-Wi>rked and under-fed that very few 
of the lead-- i>jiched Leii. The traders conld olitaiil iio 
redo'---.. for the ct.mtract«.>r ha<l nothing wsuth seizing. 

Such ]>^j-tal arrangement- a- exist in Sin-Chiang have 
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been luaJe simply and solely lor official piui^o^e.'-, and it 
was plainly the official desire that the system should not 
be extended. TLe post does, in fact, carry private letters, 
but these must be enclosed in official envelopes, which 
can only be procured at the Yamens by friends of the 
pei-'^ons there emidoyed. Amon^'- the people I saw no 
sion of any demand for postal fatalities. Xeither to 
Chinese nor to natives was time of much consequence, 
and probably uujst pcrson^^ preferred to use their own 
animals, or to hire cart>, rather than to employ fre^h 
horses at regular intervah. The official po-,t exists t^nly 
on the roads from Ka^hear to Urumt^i and from Ka'-h,ear 
to Yhirkand, I\h()tan, and <onie (uher towns beyond. 
The service is irre^eulat' and ^h.iw Though the lettt‘r> 
are carried on horseback the time taken, a^^ <ho\\n in 
the case of my own letters sent by official courtesy, 
exceeds that required by a iiian travelling on loot. A 
letter sent by the Ch(,)\\'-Ivuau of Kh(.)tan to Yarkand, a 
distance (-)f '-ome '230 miles, wa> ten days ui routt\ th(.>u,ch 
on the r<jad there were etnht post station'^ where men 
and animals were supposed to be always ready. 1 travelled 
with a caravan over the same road in the -anie time, 
ddie speed ^^ith which letters are to in: carried is marked 
on the envelopes. In case^ of urc'eiicy thm' arr* marked 
to be carried at the rate of 400 li^- a day : and if they art^ 
carried at a slower rate tln^ persr^ns who have caused the 
delay are severely punished. 

Tek\itta[th iiiessaec'^ fmm Telan tprcuiouiiced Ilejin. in 
Sin-Chian^eo to Kasheair take from one t<.) three days m 
transit. They can he sent either in the Chinese laneua.ee 
or in any European lanyuace written in lioman cha¬ 
racters. If a mes^aec in any other laitcuaye, ha* example, 
that of the natives of Sin-(ddanu has to he sent, it is 
first translated into Chinese. Owino to the impossibility 
of sionalIin,e the 4.000 Chinese characters, each e>f them is 
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(leiiuted by a iiuiuber, so that Chinese messao-es have tu 
be •• coded" at the station of de^xitcdi, and to be ** de¬ 
coded “ at the receivino station. All the telegraph 
operator^ are laiuiliar with English, wliich is used in 
conjunction with Chiiie^^e on the telegraph fornis. but the 
yv^teiu a^' regards Chinese ines?^ages is cumbrous, and 
there is a j^os-ibility of fre(|aent mistakes. Moreover, as 
each stt^) in tlie procc'-s has, of course, to be paid lor, the 
oi teleguiphiiig is high, the rate liaving been twice 
rai'-ed during The telegrajih forms at tiie time 

>>f iiiv visit bore the words. ’‘Messages received for all 
jcirt'- (4 the woild,’* but up to March. Is9f), no inter- 
ciiange ot messages with f(.>reign CM.aintries had been 
^aiic'tr.aied. 

All tilings coii'^idered. it is not wonderful that the 
Ikdvin-ivasligar line is rarely used except by tlie highest 
Chnir'Sr uhicials, tlie Kussian Consulate, and the IJritish 
Agmicy. 



CHAPTEE XXI 


Strength of “ Army’'—Military administration—Artil}ei\—Accidant 
to *'Artillery’’ otlicpr—rhissi.in designs—Tlie Kaiiint (.daimc; 
EiisAian eonnter claim-—Opini-in of (’liinesc riih* —Xecp<sit\ na 
care—Possible danger from Arghanistan—S|i()rt--O/ns Poh — 
P> u r r h e 1 - “ (' h i c o re—A n t e 1 e — 1 v \' a n g—Ya k. 

T he military force of C’hina in Sin-(1iiang con^i-^ts 
nominally of SdJOO cavalry ainl 4,dr)() imhntry : lait 
the actual sti’eiigth drie^ not exceed hC)!) cavaliy and l.iloO 
infantry, the ditfeivnce hrtwt'oii tln^ nominal and llm 
actual nuitihers being diio U) tlio oorrupti'>n wldeh pro\ail^ 
in tlu‘ military, no le'-^ than in tin* civil administi'ation. 
At the head (tf tlte foret* i- tin* Tt‘atai, or (ioin-ral (dhieoi'. 
stationt‘d at T\a'>hgar, and eoiuniauding a*- lar north 
Har alha^hi and a'> far t'a^t a^ Kina. Tin* miluaiy unit i*- 
called a lui. and the h.jrce cE^utaim I’d //>/<d 
cavalry, each nomiiiall\ of ’dod iimn, and d oi infant)y. 
eaedi of -300 men. The aetnal number m a cavalry Zno///- 
tsK i^ ahi'mt SO: m an nitantry J la . alM.iu I do. At 

the liead of each of these nnit" i^ a LcD^irut, hn 
subordinate officer'^ le ing a Li-<hi-h, n and n 

n3>/y//. 

The nominal pay of th*?- otti ‘ei’- rroin the Teetai down- 
xvanK armnint'^ to little or nuthing, ami eael! lia- to niakn* 
arrangements tav hio own hvelilioedf. Tlit^ Tt'etai i- eii- 
ti U'-ted hv the (foveiamient with ail amount -^urfn.ienr to 
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maintain the force at its nominal stren^eth : but his hrst 
duty being, of course, to attend to his own interests, he 
puts half the amount into his own pocket and distributes 
the remainder for the support of the various Uang-txu. 
Each unit is thus reduced to lialf its proper strength, and 
a further reduction is effected by each Li-Darin who, 
following- the example of his superior, retains for his own 
use a large share of the amount entrusted to him. The 
Taotai increases his emoluments by the sale of military 
appointments, each Li-Darin paying him a large ^um 
either at once or by annual instalments. The pay of 
the soldiers is small. The cavalry receive each oi sarrs 
per month, the infantry 8 sarrs b miskais, the standard 
bearers 4 sarrs 4 miskais, each man receiving also about 
(>() pounds of flour and loO jings of wood per month. 
The men are naturally always short of money and in 
want of opium. The Ei-Darin ir. willing to lend money 
at interest and to sell opium on cre<lit at a much higlier 
price than that current in tlu^ bazaat. At the (juarterly 
pay-day the debts art^ all el(‘ared l)y the '-im})le method of 
deducting the amount from the pay \N hich is due. 

The inot xtldiers an* armed with swords and very old 
muzzle-loading muskets. In each lidngA^n nf infantry 
there are about fifty men pr(jvide<] onl\' with flag^ and 
boariD, their duty m time of war )j>eing tn lead other'- 
into actmn. ana in time of peace to escort --uperior 
officer-. Tl'e cavalry soldier- have to provide their own 
horse-, but they are '-up}died wdth t».>rage. Thev are 
armed with -wtirds and muzzle-loading mu-ket'-: many 
<_•£ them carry ah<» haig wcj'u.leii lances, and not a few 
bear flags. ihe cavalry I '^aw w*ere wdl mounted on 
rriaali, -tiDugly-built colwhich were geiierallv in good 
ciiditr'll and appt-arod to be- -eiwdcealjle animah. Thi'- 
arm *4' tht- -emice W(jnld hiMiiotlev^ prove it-e]f mobile in 
tacoiuablr circum-tuiiet-, iait owing tri lack of transpoit 
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would be unable to go far Iroin the road-' and supplier?. 
The physical condition of the men, both infantry and 
cavalry, is injured by the habitual U'^e of opium. 

The soldiers are sui)p]ied annually with one red and 
white coat decorated with Chinese character-, ddiis ene 
garment is given free of co-t. but for other clothing, even 
the wretched and ridiculous shoes, a deduction is m<ule 
from the pay. To check desertion, three months' pay is 
retained every year by the officials on the understanding 
that the whole amount due will ])e paid at mint si at 
the end of the period of service in the province. Xon- 
volunteei's are supposed to ser\'e about elto eu \aars, and 
volunteers fifteen to twenty years in Sin-Cliiang. 

A lew years ago some drill instructors trained by fVu'eign 
(ifficers at Tientsin were sent to the })ruviiiee to improve 
the discipline, winch had tand still has* scarcely any 
txisteuee. The Teetai, however, was indignant at the 
imputation of ineflicieiiev, and promptly dismissed the 
innovating instructors, stating that the tro(_)[)- under 
his command were (juite effective and not m need oi 
their service-'. 

Musketry practice is seldom engaged in. never withr>UT 
special orders from the d’aotai. Kanges of a]M)ut fifty 
yards are within the barrack ground-, the tai‘gLt-> having 
a -'iirface a]>out eipial to tliat piv-ented Iw a man's lu-ad. 
Usually <:>nlv a small proportion of tlie men lot tlie tai’get: 
hut when the proporti^ai of hits i- very -mall the men 
who mis- are heateii. 

Parades and inspections are nut i‘re(]Ueiit At Ka-hgar 
the Teetai is presmit at (Uily three m the coui-'^t* of the 
year. Beha-eeaeli ins}>ection the number i- ramed lu that 
of tile establishment, men paid at the rate A 4 to ^ tonga- 
bemg impre-se<l from the town uv uinrkt-u. 

Xothiiig worthy ot the name A aitiliery exi-ts m Sin- 
Cliiaiig. At Ka-ligar there are a Aw *»ld and u-ele-- 

^4 
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pieces, probably those brought by the Forsyth Mission as 
a present from the Viceroy of India. At an inspection 
held within the last few* years, the inspecting officer 
wished one of the guns to be fired, but could tind no one 
w’ho understood how" to w’ork the pieces. At length an 
officer, w*ith more gallantry than skill, loaded the gun and 
fired; but, w*hen he fired, he stood close behind, aiming, 
so that lie w*as knocked dow*n by the recoil and received 
such injuries that he died within a few* days. Since that 
exhi])ition there has been no desire to see the guns at 
work. 

The w'hule force is distributed among the ten military 
districts into wdiich the province is divided, about one- 
third of the cavalry and more than half the infantry being 
stationed at Ahingi Shahr in the neighbourhood of 
Kashgar. The men, how*ever, of w*hich the force consists, 
are quite unworthy of the name of soldiers. They are 
ill-disciplined, ill-armed, ill-clothed, and of very interior 
physique : but they have many grievances, and it is not 
surprising that they are discontented. This force, which 
cannot by any stretch of courtesy be called an army, may 
be sufficient to repress insurrection, the purpose for which, 
according to inscriptions over the doors of barracks, it 
exist- ; but tor defence against invasion it is utterly use¬ 
less. The province is absolutely at the mercy of Kussia, 
and will be unfit to offer any resistance wlieii it suits that 
lN)Wer to take it. 

The methods by which Kussia is w'orking towaixK that 
end are, however, not military, but diplomatic. In IsffT 
she applied to the Chinese for permission to occupy the 
large grazing ground known as Muluksha, lying on the 
north >ule <jf the Karakijraiu Ikrss, on the trade route 
from Yarkand to Leh. This ground was professedly to 
])e u-ed a- a place w*ere Ku<sian caravan'- could rest, but, 
a- the regr.ui was cut of the way ('>f Ku.-sian trade 
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caravaas, one must suppose that military occupation was 
in view. Liu Ta-jin, the energetic Chow-Kuan of Yar¬ 
kand, was charged to report on the matter, and he is 
credited with having stated that, unlesb China intended 
to abandon Sin-Chiang, the request of Itussia sliould be 
refused. 

The question of the Kanjut occupation of Kaskaiu wa*- 
used by Kussia as the basis of a pros^iective claim feu* 
compensation. The Kanjuts had become sulqect to tlie 
Indian Government, though the Mir of Himza, tlieir head, 
paid a small tril:>ute to China, and since they had been 
compelled to forsake their predatory habits they had 
grown too numerous to support themselves in the Hunza 
valley by peaceful means. They therefore resumed the 
cultivation of the patches of cultivable laud in liaskam. 
otherwise unoccupied, and regarded by them a'> their own. 
Two of their number, employed in looking after the 
irrigation of their fields in 1SU7, were arrested by the 
Chinese on the ground that they w^ere emissaries of the 
Indian Government : the Mir of Hunza thereupon made 
application directly to the Chinese tor permi^Mon for 111-, 
people to cultivate the luiskam soil w'hich no rme 
desired : but Sir Buland Ali Sha, Beg of the Tajiks in the 
neighbourhood, also applied for similar permis'^ion on 
behalf of his people, not because they wamted the land, 
but because they w^ere coinmancled to provide a prettxt 
for refusing the Kanjut petiti<_>n. The iu‘g()tiation on tho 
part of China w*as carried on by the Taotai at Kashgar, a 
weak and cringing man, who w'as diivctly under the 
influence of the Eussian Consul-General. M, Petrov-ky 
asserted that the Kanjut application wim instigated by 
the Indian Government for the purpose of obtaining 
possession of Ea^kam, and that, if it were granted, ICis-i.i 
w'ould deiaaiid Tagharma to counterbalance the British 
gain. TiiL place is about one uiarcii ULUtli ut T,i<hkur- 
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ghan. and lies close to the junction of routes to Murc^habi, 
Tashkurohan, Kashgar, Yangi Hissar, and Y^arkand. 
There is said to be excellent grazing in the vicinity, and 
Kussia was credited with the design of forming a bazaar 
at that place in order to attract the trade from the large 
towns. The bazaar, however, would certainly have given 
place to a fort, and the traders to Cossacks. The Taotai, 
in accordance with the usual Chinese method, delayed to 
settle the matter in either way ; but in February, IsljO, 
M. Petrovsky precipitated matters by telling AYung, the 
official in charge of the foreign trade at Kashgar, that 
Kussia intended to seize Tagharma. This intimation wa^- 
telegraphed to the Futai, who ordered troops to be at once 
despatched from Kashgar to the spot. AVheii AI. 
Petrovsky asked the Taotai for wdiat purpose the troopr. 
had been >ent,he was told that they had no other purpose 
in view than to cultivate the soil. Yothing seems to 
have coiiie of these negotiation^^, for the rumour which I 
lieard in the spring of 1<SUQ, that the Chinese had granted 
tlie retpie^t of the Kanjuts, was not contirmed. Sooner 
or later, however, the whole province of Sin-Chiang wall 
fall under the sway of Pusr-ia. The bejievoleiit govern¬ 
ment of the Czar will some day step in on some pretext 
to relieve China of an unprofitable possession, vr to pn.j- 
teet the natives from injustice and extcntioii. or to ijueli 
an insurrection wdth wdheh the Chnie-e troops will h>e 
[»ronoUiieed pow'erless to enpe. Should this last pietext 
be adopted, tile Chinese administration wmuld havt' itself 
to thank : Ujv insurrection is abeait the last cour*'e to 
wdneh the natives would cd their own uccoid resort. Anv 
riots and disturbances wliicli occur are gut un Ia' the 
offioiaK tfU’ tile purpc'Se of inflietmg injury un foreigners, 
rh«. pt'puiatU'ii have no righting courage, no arms, ikj 
leaders, are totally incapable of combined action, and, '^tr 
tar a- the government of their owni country is concerned, 
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may be regarded as of no account. They have been 
squeezed to the utmost, but would prefer to remain 
under the dominion of C’hina. If they are ques¬ 
tioned, they say “ The Chinese plunder us, hut they do 
not drive and hustle us, and we can do as w'e please.*’ 
This opinion a.iirees with that of the Andijanis. or natives 
of Eiissian Turkestan, who as':,ert that Eussian rule i^ 
much disliked among them, owing to the harassing 
administration to which they are subjected. The natives 
of Sin-Chiang are opposed to all change, whether for the 
better or the worse : but if Eussia were to administer 
their country with honesty and justice, leaving perfect 
freedom in religii^us matters, there can be no doubt that 
the majority would eventually recognise great improve¬ 
ment in their condition. A Eussian occupation of the 
province need n()t, far annmrrvr {•< concernnh 
apprecia])ly atfect the interest^ of (treat Britain. The 
trade with India is sinall and i^ decreasing ; few Itritnli 
travellers vi'-it the region, and if to traders ami travelleis 
lair treatment wtu’e assured, tlu^ change ot grivermneiit 
vtuild [)r()hah1y he advantageous to ])oth Xo sane man 
acquainted with Sm-Chiang would advice the Government 
of India to saddle it-eh with its adminmtration, 

X’everthele^-. it is necessary lor tlic' Eritish-Indiaii 
Government t<.) kee[> a careful watcli on tin. movement'- 
of Eussia 111 Central Asia, especially in Tibet. In tlut 
part of the world Eussia cares in the hr-t m-tance, 

for the development of her trade than the enlargement of 
lier boundaries. Her settled purpose (.»f territorial exten¬ 
sion advances steadily, though without ba^te, audit seems 
to ]>e her destinv to ab-.('<rb and ivru'gam-'e tiir her own 
purpose^ tht' seiui-barbarous nations on lu r frontiers. If 
her desigim looked no furduu', there wouM br m > caus^^ for 
di'^qiiietude. 1 ait eveiw-^outhward advance ot Eussia luring- 
her nearer to India, and Eus-.ian othcers ami writers do 
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not conceal that her ultimate aim is the possession of 
that empire. While she is strengthening her hold over 
new lands and reaching forth to seize others, she is 
nnostentatiously improving her communications and 
intriguing for political advantages wherever intrigue is 
possible. A fresh illustration of this method was pro¬ 
vided in a telegram which appeared in the Times of 
October 15, 1900, stating that an Envoy Extraordinary 
of tiie Dalai Lama of Lhasa had been received in 
audience on October 13th by the Czar at St. Peters- 
])urg. 

It is not to be supposed that a large body of troops 
from the north could ever penetrate far to the south of 
the Hindu Kush, but, when the Russian and Indian 
frontiers are identical, there will be little or nothing to 
prevent the despatch of small columns to the south. In 
connection with this rjuestion the unsatisfactory political 
position of Afghanistan should not be (overlooked. There 
duplicity and treachery fiourish, and Russian roubles may 
exert an important intiuenee on the tide of public and 
private feeling. The Afghan army having been improved, 
armed with modern rifles, and even supplied with about 
HdO ^laxim^, and field-guns, manufactured on a large scale 
in the country, attention is now directed to the organising 
of an efficient transprut service. There can be no doubt 
that in the recent frontier war in Tirah not only had tlie 
tribes been aided and abetted, but many of them had 
been armed against us by the Amir of Afghanistan. The 
allegiance of this potentate could scarcely be counted on 
if liis a^'^ibtance were re('piired. and it is clearly the 
duty ot the Indian Government to maintain its own mili- 
t.iry foives in ^uch strength and thoroughly up-to-date 
etficuuicy that tht^y may be ready fV)r anv emergenev. 

(■)f the different kin(L of game which I met in Sin- 
Chiang. the ovis Puli i.'? undoubtedly the most worthy of 
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the attention of sportsmen. It was only on the Ta^h- 
dumbash Pamir that I found this animah and there, 
owing to the constant shooting of it by Kirghiz and 
Tajiks, as well as by British sportsmen, it has become 
more rare than it used to be. The specimens most in 
request are old rams, tlie fine heads of which find a ready 
sale in Tashkurghan. Yarkand, and other places : but, 
unfortunately, the natives shoot any animal, male or 
female, that comes in their way. 

My first attempt to stalk this sheep was made in the 
end of October, 1897, in the nullah known as Kukteruk, 
in the western part of the Chinese Pamir. I was accom¬ 
panied by a shikari, my orderly, and the cook, and we 
pitched our camp, consisting of two tents, near the spot 
where the nullah bifurcated, some miles from its mouth. 
The place was partially sheltered : numerous skulls of the 
oris PoU w^ere lying about ; yak dung for fuel was 
abundant: and my shikari considered this spnt to be 
as near to the ground frequented by tlit^ sh(H‘p a-^ it 
was advisable to camp. As soe)n a^ the tent.', were 
pitched all hands began to collect dung, and early in 
the afternoon, wdien we had to discerntinue the work 
owing to falling snow, we had a good supply. Several 
sheep came in sight at no great distance, but all of them 
had small heads, and I passed the evening in my tent, 
sitting on the ground in front nf my hot stovia rt^nling the 
latest English newspaper^ and telegrams which Captain 
Mac^fahon, C.8.I.. C.I.E., the Political Agrnt at (digit, 
had sent me. In the morning it was necer^sary to '.tart 
long before daylight in order to reach by dawn the place', 
where game wars most likely to he found. We turned out 
al)out 8 o'clock, wdien the temperature was at F. 
or teventy-six degrees beloW' the freezing point : but warm 
clothing, a thick fur coat and cap, and long warm boot', 
kept me comfortable. In the daikne^s it wa'. impossible 
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tu walk without continually ^tiiinl)lin^' over rocks and 
Stones, hut I ^«')t over the ground safely, seated on the 
back of a slow-going yak wdiich did not stumble once. 
I saw many sheep, but those which were within range 
w'ere feniaies or young males, the old animals being too 
wary to let me approach within several hundred yards. 
The events wiiich hap^^ened w’ere similar every morning. 
Small-headed sheep w'ere accessible, but the tw^o good 
head-^ T washed to possess kept invariably beyond my 
reach. Their owuiers took up a position on high ground, 
w^hence they could see all along the valleys : and. as there 
was no covor of any sort, every attempt I made to stalk 
them faih‘d. 

Leaving this valley I rejoined Cubbnld, wiio, I found, 
had met with l)etter success than had fallen to my lot. 
Seeing that he had :^hot three sheep wath heads measur¬ 
ing respoctivel}' of), oU.L and hi inches. 1 resolved to make 
another effort as soon as my w'ork permitted. Starting la 
the dark and w'eiiding my waiv on the back of a steady- 
]Kieing yak u[> a \alley till daylight, 1 came suddenly on 
tw*o ->heop With very fair heads, grazing in a small side 
\ alley Dismounting, I laid aside my fur ct>at, exchanged 
iiiy l<aig boot^ for a ru])her'S{)l(^d. canvas pair, and made a 
long and enreful r*)nnd so that T got (jiiite near the 
ammaU Tlu^ altitiuk* of the region was about lo.OOO 
hM't, and T was out of lireath wutli my exertions, when. 

o\>u‘ the roclv. I was seen by one of the slaa^p. 
Ik fon* T h<td time to uih' oft my thick woolleii glow's so 
a- tit l>f :l 1>K' to liiiudlr iny rifle, both the aiiimaL 
-<r;mip’ivd awnv. nnfl i had to return to camp eiiipty- 
lianflod. 

Aiiotih-r <lay {’ohbold and I. after a sln.at ^talk in the 
mam vallov, got within ioO yards of seven male^ a- they 
tnatod pa-t W e h.)tl] tin d and three sheep fell, purpling 
the '^iiow with their Idood, but iinfurtuiiatelv their heads 
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were not lar.u'e. those which I hruii^ht down inea^urin^ 
46 and 47 inches respectively. In ^kinihn;^ and cutting 
up the carcasses we avoided frost-ljite by frequently 
warming our hands on tlie flesh. 

In the following year better luck attended ray efforts, 
and I shot another sheep, whose horns measured oH} 
inches in length, 16 inches in circumference, and 46) 
inches from tip to tip. 

In the Taghdumbash Pamir I nevei* saw or heard of 
any big game other than the oris Poll ; ])ut, on the gras>^y 
slopes, between the Kukalimg Pa^s and Zad, I saw a 
large herd of burrliel, one animal having a particularly 
fine head. I was unable to get within range as, bet\\e<ai 
them and me, there was a valley with vmy prcLipiious 
sides, ])ut, being tempted by the fine head ].)ek_mging to 
an old male which sto(.)d on a commanding eminence and 
watched his flock najunting the steep and i^jcky bank. I 
fired several shots. The distance, h(.)wever, wa^ ti.>o great, 
and he scampered off*, apparently with a whole --kin A 
tew days later I had better luck, tor t '-hot a lair-uzed 
burrhel with horns measuring *24^ inches along the curve, 
10| inches circumference, and ls*| inches ])etvteen tlm 

tip"- 

If the Tajiks are to Iw* ]:>elieved, a tow ^ht^-p lor/v Pnli 
with ^niall heads trt‘(|Ueiit the uppta* part of tlio Pcln or 
Wacha valley on the we>.t side On botli '.ide-^ nf the 
Adirkand Piver, btawoeii b'amp 167 and the nit'Uth <1 the 
l>anga Inmh or Ta'-hkurghan Piver, 1 '>m'eral time-''^aw 
flocks of ibex. The ->peciim‘n I '-hot near Tir had. likt' 
the otheis I '-aw in Sin-Chiang. a >mall head, but th<. 
carca---> provided a large -'Up[dy <1 meat gtvatly appreciated 
by the natives, win* esteem thm fle-h a luxiirx. The 
pur'-uit of the ibex in the valley nf the Yarkand Piver 
need only be undertaken Iw tho>.e vIk' have both em rgv 
and patience abundantly at command, and wlm aiv at 
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home on the steep and lofty ridges which are the haunts 
of this animal. Even such sportsmen will probably meet 
with difficulty and danger out of all proportion to the 
game they will secure. 

In nearly all the smaller valleys there are many chicore; 
possibly in Kaskam there may be a few, but in the deso¬ 
late valley of the Yarkand Eiver north of that tract we 
saw not one. The larger variety, called ram chicore, we 


I 

i 

i 




"KixNiXir \ YKK n}:vr'. 


found only on ground iww about feet in altitude. 

Tins ])ird i'^ exceedingly waiy : his >en^e of hearing is 
Very aeiuta ami when he detects the presence of an 
intruder lie thes away with a loud cry, in groups like 
"iiiall coveys of paitridge'>* across the valleys to alight on 
ground wlieiv he can scarcely be discerned. AVe couhl 
oecasioually iiear tiie birds as they retired, but verv 
>eldom Weiv able tit '-iioot them. Their fle^li is white. 
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resembling the flesh of a large capon more than that of 
any game bird I have ever seen in the Himalayas. 

On the plains of Sin-Chiang, now and then a gazelle 
may be found, and in winter a few wild duck, but, on the 
w'hole, both ground and winged ^^ame are remarkably 
scarce. 

In AVestern Tibet, on the other hand, it is unusual to 
travel for a day without seeing antelope and kyang a 
sort of wild donkey). The former of these animals is 
a valuable friend to travellers, and is seldom found at 
elevations under 15,000 feet. He is in many places 
remarkably tame, remaining close to the caravan and 
waitching it with evident curiosity. The flesh is almost 
destitute of fat, even w'heii the animal i^ w^ell nourished. 
The antelopes shot by Pike and me in IsOO were all 111 
good condition, but those I found in 1S90 were thin, 
probably because of an unusually severe winter. 

In a few^ places (.>11 lofty ground in Tibet w^e found yak 
in herds numbering from ten to thirty, and sometimes 
more. i\I<)St of the animals w^ere black, ]:>rr>wn speci¬ 
mens being very rare. These roving herds move with 
great agility over the steep and ^tony ground, appanaitly 
enjoying the snow’ and frost and wind which seldt)m fail. 
At about the distance of tw’o marches east of Charol Cho 
I observed a very large herd restint^ r)n the top of a high 
ridge covered with snow’, where it Ava^ evidtait that a 
strung cold wind wars blowing. They sought no Nhelter. 
not even that which they could easily have found on 
the lee side of the ridge. Yaks are capable of offt.>riiig 
formidable resistance to the spr)rtsnian. as Pike found in 
an adventure Avhich has already been recorded. One day 
I stalked a solitary bull yak, and, after a long round, got 
within range. Some bullets from my carline brought 
him to the ground, and I stepped toward,> the animal 
thinking he wars as good as dead. It Ava'^ lucky that I 
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slipped a few cartriJ,ire^ into the carbine magazine and 
one into the chamber, for, when I was surveying the 
animal only a few yards from its head, he suddenly rose 
and, with an angry li)uk and louvered head, seemed about 
to charge. A bullet from my carlune entered his brain 
and he fell for the last time. The horns were very short, 
measuring only ’25i inches in length. Id inches in circum¬ 
ference and 17 inches from tip t(^ tiy>, though the animal 
svas the most bulky our men had seen. 

In AVestern Til)et there are a few gazelle : hares are not 
uncommon, and ducks and geese are frequent visitois at 
certain place-. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 

' irifll fJir hu/iJ J^>> r //(J i)J Lh,ll f-,~(Sf. (t. C. Cr*'f’> . 

li.E.. Sun f. i/o/'-df }u I <(J i>f hi'Jtif. 

^rEMOEAXDUM OX THE COMTILATKAX UE CATTAEV 
l^i^AbY'S XEXiE IS'JO 

Thr Ob-eiAcJ Latitiule> liavt i)L‘Lii arc'tpted au'l tliruiiaiiout. 

Lt'/dj it tt ih_ ■>. 

Camp 1. Eat. D4” 'IH . long. TD" :H *2^ . Tho E >n::itn']t:' wa- 
conipiiteb in ttrm> ol Ptck E. >>1 iiJenLc.il \vith O. T, Xavt.iLV X.-. 1 
Pejk, ritJt ^Mio[>tical ^^Jlulnc NAI.o anb from it tlic EjiaU jUj" ot 
S. i’. D and b. P. 0 weiA cuiaputed bv lucaiH or (’aptaiii - 

tra\oL-t to tliu Eanak Pa. 

Caiii[t. d, T.at. d-i 27 d , long. T'l ds 2d . Tbt loiuitnd. w,)- 
tirH ( oiiipntod in to-JiH '»t S. P IP P2, and !•'>. v.liieb waio bdn \a-| 
to be identieal with tlie Co T. I'omt- Hainzt/a T.ako Xo-. d. 2. ..iiii P 
but tii^‘ three reHiltiui^ v.dne'^ nere 7D do 1 . 70 d7 27 .nid 
7VL ds 47 . Tlie lon..::tude of S. i’. vi was now wo.ko'i "tit tinoiiaii 
the ti'ianule t" >. P. h. n-iiiu eai.li ot tliL-e \.d«ir-.. Tlnit tUductd. 
iHiiiu' the \.;lut' from P. Is. jeree'l witliin P> v Th tho \.il’;t <>1 
S, P. 0 brom^ht Ui* fioin C an[> 1, tlirongii ti*a\(. -r .nid hnnolato an 
TliL \ able or S. P. 0 -ntularh w^.rked auRtd raiiivwell. T-.P wa- 
t.ikeu to pr"\f'tiie nkntitvoi P. Is wii'i CP T. Pe>ik ^laiut^.a Lake 
Xo. E and tin l oiTe^pOmlnig valin. of < amp d w,i- an.n|'te'i. 

All the Cr. T I'oint- Inae releLe«l to haCL b.,t.n hxe-l i*v .a ly two 
fax'*. "O tin'll' (r T, \alue' LMiiiiot \>l L"n>a.lLo d ^.b'-"!ntePv n.litbk.. 

Camp 11. Pat. d4 dd 17 . lonu D 22 . Tin lonLit'id. oi tin- 
eamp wa-^ e* uiputed thioiLli s. p^ o wiijeh is tixtd }<\ tiungle'- in.an 
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both Camp 8 and Camp 11. The peak is a prominent) one, and 
Captain Deasy says there can be no doubt about its identification. 
The peak i'=ij ho\ve\ er. only fixed by a single triangle, so the value is 
unchecked. S. P. 14 'vvas also tried, but proved to be doubtful, with 
a difference of *2' 10' in latitude and 1' oS ' in longitude. 

As there was no trigonometrical connection between Camp 11 and 
any of the subsequent camps, a fresh commencement was made at 
the closing end of Captain Deasy's work. 

Camp 74 . Lat. 84^ 8 48 long. 79 48 1 The longitude was 
computed from Peak E. 32, which is the same as G. T. Tartarv 
Xo. 2 Peak. 

Then from Camp 74 the value was carried through Peak 286 to 
Camp 67; but wlien the latitude of Camp 67 thus brought up w'as 
compared with its observed latitude, a difiex’ence of 1 38 was found ; 
so Peak 2-36 was rejected, and Camp 74 stands by itself, there being 
no connection with any other camp. 

Camp 63. Lat. 83 -39 40 . long. 80 ;31' 2-3 . The longitude of 
this camp was com})uted by means of an azimuth taken to 8. P. 6 
from the camp \\hieh lay well to the south of the peak, and by the 
difference of latitude of the peak and the camp. 

Cam]) 67. Lat, -88 34 -38 long, 80' 38' 16 The longitude was 
coiiquited frum Camp 68 by azniiiiths and difference of latitudes 
throiigli Peaks 220. 282, and 28. as below : — 

Pk. 220 single ray from C. 67, triangle from C. 68 
- *^82 .. C. 68 ,, C. 67 

“'8 C. 68 C. 67 

Tile longitude^ through above peaks agreed within 80 . -o their inejn 
wa^ acce]>ted. 

tamp 61. Lat. 88 38 -87 , long. 81 11 2-8 . The longitude was 

< ouiputed through Peak- 212 and lO:;~ 

I‘k. 212 triangles from C. 68 uud C. 61 
'• •• C- 68 and -ingle ray from C. 61 

Tile two value- difiere(| by -3 : the mean was ado])ted, 

Cam]>37. Lit. 88 47 83 . long. 81" 86 8 . The loiigitmle wa^ 

coiiqaited through 1‘eak- 193 and 198:— 

I’k. 108 triangle- from C. 68 and C. 37 
.. 193 -ingle ray fioiii ('.61 and triangle from C. 37 
The two value- difiin-ed h\ 2 : tlie mean wa- adopted. 

Cam]) 31. Lat. 88 16 81 , long, .s2 1 4 . The longitude 

couii)i.ttd thiough Peaks 142. 162, WK and 170: — 

i’k. 142 single ray from C. 37 and triangle from C. 31 
.■ P*2 triangle truni C. (-g 

169 -I'lgle nn tioin C, 37 6 31 

•• •• C. 37 .. c! 31 


wa- 
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The valuer from Peaks 169 and 170 being discordaut. were rejected: 
the mean of the other two values, which agreed witli the chronometer 
value, was adopted. 

Camp 49. Lat. So 8' 41 . long. 82' 7 87 . An attempt w.i^ made 
to deduce the longitude of thii? camp from Peak> 186. 14*2. 148. 144, 
14.5, and 187; the results were discordant, so the difference of longi¬ 
tude between Camps .51 and 49 was computed by clirononieters A and 
Jk These gave aL -f .5 80 and 6 4.5 re''pecti\ ely. The mecin of 
these gave a longitude for Camp 49 closely agreeing with the mean 
value derived from Peak^ 142, 14.8, 144. and 14.5. whicli latter \alue 
was therefore adi^pted. 

Camp. 43. T.at. 82 82 82 . long. 82 80 88 . The longitude was 
computed by direct triangles throng}i Peaks 


180 from C. 

49. resulting 

long. 82 

89' 

49" 

187 . 

. C. 

49 

82 

89' 

80' 

129 . 

. C. 

.51 

82 

.87' 

17" 

181 . 

. c. 

.51 

82 

84' 

14" 


The two latter w’ere rejected and the mean nt tlie ffrst two adopted. 

The triangulation conld not lie carried further liack eastward'., so 
the value was cauietl northwards aercis^ from Camp .57 to < amp 22. 

Camp ‘22. Lat. 84 48' 10'. long. 82 1.5' 2.5". Tlie Imigitiule of 
Camp *22 has been dediiceel from C. .57 tlirougli Peak 70. wlncli we.s 
fixed })y <i doidde tiiaiigle from C. .57 ainl liy a single one- troiii C. 22. 
The value"' of tlie coininou side from ('. .57 diltiaini: 1 a 1,14f> feet, 
deductions of latitude an<l longitude of ( . 22 we.re then rLie i nmputed 
wnth the tw'o values ot the common side ; and as the n'.-ilting latitU'le 
of C. 22 from one of tlie tuangles ..greed e-losely w'ith the obs^'lv^'d 
latituele of that caiipa the corresponding longitude \aJue was accepted 
and the second trhingle legected. 

Camp 27. Lat. 84 9' L. Inng. sg is (p. The onl\ camic tarn 
between C. 27 and C. 22 was a single ray trmn C . 27 to IVak 7.5, tixed 
from C. 22. The longitudt deduct'd bv climnometer" A atid L agreed 
with that through Peak 7-5 within.57': the value through p* ak wa- 
therefore adopted. 

Camp 28. Ldt. 84 2' 84lung. 82 20 12". The longitude wa- 
computed tluough Leak- 09 , S7n. 88. nxed tr'am C. 27. 

Long, of C, 28 through Pk. f‘»9=:SO pj' ;^s‘ 

C’. 28 .. s7c=82 2o’ 18' 

( . 28 .. s8 = ,82 20' 11 

As the observation from C. 27 to Peik 09 was m-nked douluful. an-t 
as the latitude deduced through that [>eak differed fr*>m the observed 
latitude of C. 28 . the rirst value wa^ rejected and a nie.m oi tin- two 
latter acLe['ted. 

Camp '2.0 Lat 88 .5 4 Lh long. 82 20' 40 ‘ The lungitsule w a- 
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computed through Peak STu. which was fixed from Camp *27: the 
computed latitude of C. 29 agreed with the observed latitude to 1". 

Camp dl. Lat. So 4.)' 14". long. 82 d9' 10". The longitude of the 
camp was computed tlirough Peaks 92. 94. 9o. 96. 97, and 98. Four 
of thes,e gave discordant resultand the mean of the values obtained 
through Peaks 94 and 9.5 was accepted, the latitude so obtained 
agreeing well with the ob>eiwed latitude of C. 81. the longitude by 
chronometerA. B and C differing b\ 28" only. 

Camp 62. Lat. SS 69' 0". long. 82 4.5' .57". Xone of the triangles 
coniiecting C. 32 with other camps having proved reliable, the differ¬ 
ence ot longitude between Camps 28 and 32 has been determined from 
chronometer B. a r<ite having lieen obtained by observations on 9th 
and 20th August at Camp 32. 

The rates j>how'n by chronometers A and C w'ere not very satisfac- 
torv, sQ they w'ere not used. 

Camp 34. Lat. 33 26' 42". long. 82 .32' 19". The longitude wus 
determuied h\ differences of latitude and azimuth from C. 34 to 
Peak 112 and Hill Station E. both fixed from C. 32, the resulting 
longitude^ differing h\ 1 31" ; their mean was taken. 

An attempt was made to utilise a ray to Peak 10.5. but as the ray 
was not well placed and gave discrepant results, it wns rejected. 

The camt>s becond C. 34 not having been connected by triaiigula- 
tion. a few' of the tuuicipal oneb between C. 34 and C. 43 already 
fixed al.'Ug the southern line w ere determined b\ chronometer from 
(\im[) .34, 

To do this tlie rate's obtained from a comparison of the chronometer 
with the trigonometrical diffeicnces of longitude of Camps 3 and 11 
wer»- u-ed. 

Caiitps 37 and 41 were selected fur determination, and Camp 43 
was aLu determined m ehiuiiometric terms of Camp 34. in order to 
how It agree<l with it- preMou-l\ determined tLigoiiuinetrical \alue 
.ilung tin -oiithern line. 

Tilt- ditteveiiee found in tlie pO'-.ition of ( . 43 as thu< determined was 
distiibutedi proportionately back aloiiL: the line with the foUuwing 
Msifftinu" pusition- frir the two camps;— 

Camp 37, l.at. 33 O' 0". lung. S2 .53' 19" 

( ,aui> 41. L.it. 34' 4.5". long. 82 4-5’ 49" 

( tiiip hat. 31 30 s . lc>ng, Jso 49' 27". Itb longitude was 
<h't»‘rmm<-d b\ a/imutlis and dirthreiices ot latitude througli rays from 
(.till]) s to beak- 13 and 14. lioth fixed trom C. 3: tlie resulting 
1 nc'.tude- (hrteie*! hv 34 . and tite mean was taken. 

( m[* o. LAt.3)4 .13 1»' . long so 15 'o', Itb longitude wvib deter- 
uim^.d anmat’L- and dmteieueeb uf latitude to Peakb 11 and 12. both 
l]\e*l ti'iiii 1 amp u, tlie ic-ult- diffeiing b\ 3 ; tluir lueauwtis taken. 
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Camp lo. Lat. 34 ~)o ")1". long, si 41' 10". T]li'^ camp 

identical with Camp 109 of lS97-9s-'99. The latitude and longitude 
are taken from that camp. 

Camp 19. Lat. 34' 70' 34". long. 8*2 19' 10". The longitude wa:^ 
determined by chronometer B. 

Xoir —All loimitndt '1 in tlii'. li^t are lu liual (f T terni^. and mpure a 
convction of —2' dO" to brine tlieni to (riv-envAt h 


In order to expe<lite the mapping and save* tlie constant i-orrections 
to the plane-table -^heet^ through having to adjust the ])Ositinn^ of all 
the camps, tlie abo^e only were plotted, and tlw positions of the 
intermediate camps were taken from the plane-table sheet'-, after 
htting the detail on to the positions of the plotted camps. 

Trigonometrical peaks w'rre worked out as far as possible from the 
v.irious eannw. As the\ were .ilincst all hxed h\ single triangles, 
without check, they were <mlv acct'[)ted when they agrta'd faiil\ well 
with their positions as showai on the plane-table slieets. 

]>EHRA Dux. d. r.('(’LKS. i^f.A 


(’(IMIT^TATInX or CAhTAIX DEAsV s HLIOHTS, 1 n93. 

As the Ct. T. peaks on wdiicdi Captain Peary's longitude'- have been 
ba^e<l ha\e not had their heights determined, it was ntcc'-'-ary to 
obtain a fundamental height barometiieally. 011 whudi to ha-e the 
height computations. 

Captain l>ea->v while at Leli rea<l hi» niereuricd beroiiieter at Leli 
-station, the In ight of whie-h i- known. He did n<>t. Innvtwer. < oui- 
]>are his haronieter with that used at the Mete-irolngii al obstaw atciw 
there, tile record^ of wdiich ter 10 a.ni. and 4 p.in. dmlv ^re a\.'.liable. 
He st/ite>. however, that tlie -ituation 01 the luetecroL'gic.d in-tiu- 
Uieiit was within --ome 17 or 20 feet m htiglit of Ltli '-ration, wliere 
he read his barometer. Ih.iNO therefoie a^^uiin.d the two ^‘oiiit-' to 
be idoiitical. Tile reading ot (hpit.iin IhM-\'s liaroiin ter m w.i- 

somewhat higher than th.it of tlie lueteoiologiCal iii-tinnunt. be.t on 
his return joarnev the- readings weie alm-j-t i^lentii al. 

I ha\e woiked out Captain l^easyA lieights <htlerentially with Leh. 
’isiiig his readings and tho-e recorded at Lch, 

The Leh lacord- are nnult at 10 a.m. and 4 p.in..wiiik Iri.tain 
I)ea-v. on ae'.ount of the exigencies oi inaiclnng, ohsei\t<l Jt 7 a.m 
and 9 p.m. 
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Xo liouiiy record was kept from which the hourly variation could 
he aseertained. an assumed hourly correction ^\a’^ at tir'>t applied. 
As this made the results generally more discordant, and as clearly the 
changing weather was the greatest element in the irregularitie-^, I 
finally compared the mean of the readings at each place with the 
similar mean at Leh. 

To determine the fundamental height the procedure has been as 
tollows: — 

{1) The heights of ail base camps were computed barometrically, 
dirtereiitially from T.eh. 

r2) With the barometrical value of Camp 8 as an initial value, the 
heights of Camps 63, 67. 61, oT. 58, and 51 were computed through the 
triangulation. The heights thus determined in terni'i of Camp 8 were 
compared with tlie barometric heights of these camps, and the latter 
were found low er than the former by various amounts, the a\erage of 
whicli was 60 feet. This amount was therefore applied as a correction 
to the tiigouometrical heiglits. In other wnrds. the fundamental 
height i^ obtained by taking the mean barometric height of seven 
station'-, the dirferenees of height of winch had been obtained 
trigonometrically. 

The heights were then extended as far as possible trignometrically. 
the co-efficient of refraction i>eing taken as *U6. 

Such camps as weie not connected by triangulatiuii ha\e had their 
heights determined direct from the barometer observations. 

Tilt* barometric observations wlien computed gave as a rule the 
usual discrepancies of from 36 to 60 feet. 

Dkiira Dux, '• (Sd.i St. G. C. GORE. Tuf.ut.-Colonel. R.E.. 

16/// 1h97. ' Stipi-rintetiilfnf, Trir/oin^fti^lricnJ S'frrti/. 


MrAlORAXliUM OX THE (I):\ITTLATIOX OF 
CAPTAIX DEASY'S ^lAP. 1897-98-99. 


Loti hi ties. 

The obr^erved latitudes have been accepted and used throughout. 


Ip'iipitinh's. 


<katip- 4. 5 and fl. A.II.S. is a point common to CampN 4. 5 and 6. 
Tile Iftncitutle t>t tbi^ p<jint has been determined from Pamir peaks 
X'*". 9 and 5. througU the abrae i-amps. The values are 75" 35 7 , 
, } 3.> . and 7.> 3 . The latitude comparison of thi" point is 

al-'» ->ati^tactoiw. 
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The mean of the three values, \iz., oo 6 , has been lulopted as 
tlie lon^utude of A.II.S. AVith this the longitudes of Camps 4. .> ainl (3 
arc computed. The values <jf latitude and loueitude aie:— 

('amp 4. T.at. ‘IT" IH ‘24 , lon^. T-V ‘2b 7 

Camp a. .. 87 10 77 *29 7.S 

Camp 6. 87 11 4 77 82 *20 

Camp 1. Lat. 87“ is 44 , loni;. 74“ 47 78 . The longitude was 

computed through Peak 7. tixed in Camp 7 ; the latitude agreeing 
within ‘21 . 

Camp ‘2. Lat, 87^ 7 87 . long. 74" 70 48 . The longitude wai 
computed through Petk 7. fixed in Camp 7. The latitude com})ari^i)n 
is very satisfactory. 

Camp 120. Lat. 87“ 82' 79 long. 77' 48 ‘26 , The longitude 
was computed through Pamir Peak Xo. 8. The latitude of the peak 
computed in terms of ('amp 120. agrees exactly with its Pamir 
\'alue. 

Cam]) 18. Lat. 86" 78 ‘2 . long. 76 2 44 . An attempt was 

made to deduce the longitude of this cam[) fioin \arioux cam])'- 
chronometrieallv, but none of them having proved reliabk*. it was 
computed from C’ainp 120 by means of azimuth and dirlerence (>£ 
latitudes through Peak 44. 

Camp 14. Lat. 86 41 ‘29 . lung. 76 9 12 . The longitude of 

this camp is computed through Peaks 88 and 87 of ('amp 18 by <lirter- 
ence of latitudes and aziniuth>. Tlie two values agree exaetl\. 

Camp 17. Lat. 86 8S 78 , long. 76“ 18 7 . Tbe longitad-* va^^ 
computed through Peaks 88 and 87 of Camp 18. The two \ alue'> 
dirtered by ‘2 . the mean was therefore adopted. Tlie latitude agreed 
within ‘20 . 

Camp 16. Lat. 86 82 46 . long. 76 28 6 , The longitude of 

this camp is computed tluougli IVak 72 of Camp 17. the elironouieter 
value agreeing within 1 7 . 

Camp 19. Lat. 86" 28 76 , long. 7b 49 79 . Tli*.rr being no 
trigonoinetiieal connection betw'een this and any of tlie ])ivMoa^ 
caiiip:^, the longitude i" determined by chronometer- A and L: the 
differences of longitude are 47 80 and 47 U . The rate -hown by 
clironoiueter C wai- not -'iiti-factory. >o it wa- not used. 

Camx) 21. Lat. 86 84 17 . long. 76 44 14 . The loneitiule of 

this Camp i.s de<lueed through Peak- 77 and 78. and A.H.8, ci I'amp 19 
a- below: — 

Through Peak 77 from ('amp 19. resulting longitude 7b 44 -s 
Peak IX .. 19 ., .. 76 44 7 

A.H.S. .. 19 .. 76 44 ‘27 

The mean of the above values lias been accepted. 

Camp ‘24. I.at. 86 88 74 . long. 76 42 lu . The hamitude of 
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thi^ camp is computed through Peaks 77. ST and 90. with the 
following values of longitude :— 

Through Peak 77 from Camp 19. resulting longitude 76' 42 1 ' 

PeakS7 .. 21 .. 76 42 16 

.. I’e^tk 90 .. 21 .. .. 76 42 14 

The mean ol tiie three values lias been aeeepte<l. 

Camp 2>1, L\t. >16 49 12 . long. 76' ol ao . The longitude ot 
the camp is computed ihrougli Peak^ 77, 94 and 96 and B end of 
Cam}» 24.with tlie following values of longitude:— 

Through I’eak 77 from Cam]) 24, resulting longitude 76 o2 11 


Peak 94 

24 

76 

60 62 

ITmIv 96 

24 

76 

61 65 

B end 

24 

76 

61 56 


The longitude deduced through Peak 94 has been rejected on account 
of the Lititudes of this peak deduced in the two camps differing by 
1' 26 . Tlie mean of the other three values has been aeeepted. 

(’amp 109. Lat. :-)4 rA , long, HI 41 10 . On the authority 
of (’aptam 1 )easy tlii^ camp ha'^ been taken as identical with Camp lo 
of 1S96. The longitude is computed through Peaks o6 and 56 of 
Camp 11 and 14' ot Camp o. both of 1S96. The resultinu longitudes 


From Peak 06. SI 41 IS' 

56, SI 41 1 

14-. SI 41 40 

The latitude comparHoii at the tiuee peolvs i.s satisfactory, but the 
ob-eL\atioii to IVak 14- has been noted as doubtful, the longitude 
throiieli thi'< ]>eak has therefore Iwen rejected. The mean of the 
other two has been accepted. The latitude, longitude and height of 
tills e iiii]) .u'e more reliaide than those of Camp 15 of 1896. The 
\.iiue- ot (..imp 109 ha^e theretore been ado])ted in the latter camp. 

('amp 11(». 1. It. 64 -IT -ll , long. Si 49 6>6 . The lungitiule of 

tl.:- e.niip is ('.■jupaitcd throueli the folL'uving * “ 
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The longitude through Peak 46 is deduced from a bad conditioned 
triangle, and the obber\ation to Peak 14- ha^ been noted a'> doubtful: 
the longitudes through these two peaks have theiefore been rejected, 
and the mean of the remaining ten has been accepted. All t]ie 
latitueles excepting those of the rejected two peak'^ agiee within a ; 
and the latitudes of Peak ;j 6. as computed in two camps, diii’er 
by a6 . 

Camp 11*2. Lat. do 29 o9 , lung. SI' 42 24 . Tiie longitu.le 
computed through Peaks S2. 97 and 42 as below: - 

Peak 82 from Camp 109, resulting longitude 81- 72 27 
.. 97 .. no .. ., 81 .72 24 

„ 42 ., no .. .. 81 .72 21 

The mean of the three values has heen accepted. The latitude com¬ 
parison shows a maxiiuum ditlerenee of 18 . 

Camp 100. Lat. d.7^ 48 10 , lung. 82 10' 87 The longitude ot 
this camp is computed tlii'ough I’eak 42 of t'amp 110 and Pe.d^^ 
54, 55 and 64 of Camp 112. The ioiu’ values agiaad witliin .7": 
the mean has been accepted. The maximum ditierence in Lttitiid*'s 

is 22 

C<imp 00. Lat. 0.7 .78 51’. long. 82 52’ .> . T’le loncunde of 
till'- eaiiip is computed a^ follows: 

Through Peak 41 ot Caini) !()(>. re-ultiiig long. 82 52’ 1' 

42 .. no .. 82 52 2 

66 .. 100 .. 82 52 8 

54 . 112 .. 82 52 4 

64 .. 112 .. 82 52 0 

The mean has been accepted. The latitude eL>m[>arison i- \ery 
sat is f actor \. 

Camp 08. Lat. 5.7 41' 4'. long. 81 .71' 1 . Tie' huigitudr ot thi- 
camp is computed with the tollowing re-ult< :— 

Through Peak 42 of Canp) llu, roulting long. 8l- .7.5 .76' 


6.5 

loo 

81 

.71 2 

.71 

112 

81 

.74 5i l 

.74 

112 

81 

.74 

0 

.7.7 

112 

81 

54 

4 


The longitude through I’eak 51. btlne di-i‘Oidant. i- iejt< ted. The 
mean of the other four v.due-, has ]>cen accejUed. 

Camp 95. Lat. 55 4<)’ 2", loim. 82' lo' 28’. Tlie longitude of 
this camp is Computed through Peak- 42 <.»f Camp 110. t>d of Camp 100. 
and 55 and 64 of C imp 112. The m ixiuiuui ililihreiico m longitude 
hetw ecu the tour \ allies i- 45 '. The me>m ha-- been aecepted. Tj>e 
latitude eompari'-un is satisfaetori 
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Camp 97. Lat. 35' 41' 10". long, 81' 48' 57". The longitude of 
this camp is determined as below :— 

Through A.H.S of Camp 97 fixed in Camp 98, resulting long. 81' 48' 56" 
D.H.S. .. 97 .. 81 48 55 


., A.H.S. 

.. 98 

81 

48 

55 

Peak 25 

.. 98 

81 

48 

5.7 

.. 26 

.. 98 

81 

48 

55 

.. 27 

.. 98 

81 

48 

56 

.. 41 

.. 100 

81 

49 

1 

.. 42 

.. 110 

81 

48 

18 

.. 66 

.. 100 

81 

49 

1 

.. 107 

.. 112 

81 

49 

1 

The longitude throu 

ghout Peak 42, being discordant, is rejected. 

The 


mean of the re^t is accepted. 

Camp 116. Lat. 35^ 52' 46". lung. 81 oO' 23". The longitude of 
tiH^ camp was computed through Peaks 28, 37 and 113 of Camp 97, 
and Peak 58 of Camp 98, The value deduced through Peak 28, being 
discordant, is rejected. The maximum difierence between the other 
\ allies is 25": their mean has been accepted. The latitude coin- 
p.irisou is satisfactory. 

( amp 73. Lat. 36 14' IS", long, 81 30' 59". The longitude of 
tills camp is computed through Peaks 41 and 66 of Camp 100. and 
lVMk> 119, 28 and 115 of Camp 116. The latitudes of I’eak 119. as 
deduc-d in two cmip^,. dift’er by 2' 29": the longitude through this 
Peak is therefore rejected. The mean of the remaining four has been 
accepted. The probable eiror m longitude, neglecting the probable 
error of the initicd longitude, i^ 1". 

( amp 67. I.at. 36 30' 42". long. 80 47' 32". The longitude of 
this camp is e >]iiputed through Tekiiagh Tagh (A) (identical with Xuin 
Lull No. 2. of Synoptical volume \ii. of the (LT. Survey of India) 
and Peak 37 of Camp 97, and h\ a/imutli and difiereiice of latitude^ 
through Peak 12 of <himp 73. The la^t determination, being discordant, 
i- rejeete<l. The latitude- of Tekiiagh Tagh iA). as deduced in this 
camp and in the Synoptical volume \ii.. difi'er by 28". and the latitude 
<U Peak 37. a- deduced in Cainp^ 97 and 67, difi'er by 30". The 
rem.-amng two values the longitude agree within 29";* their mean 
lia" been acoepti d. 

( aiiip 84. Lat 36 47' s". Laig s3 .70' 22", A- there i- no 
trigonouietncal conueetictn of tlii- camp witli any of the previous 
camp-, .til littempt va- made to (.tetenuine the longitude bv chrono¬ 
meter conipari-nii from Camp> To and 96. The lalue- lo A and C 
e]ir(»uometer- in (',mip 73 are s:; .77' 44" ,uid 8.3 40- 
v.a- no compari-on ot ( at Camp 96. the ^,due deduced h\ the onlv 
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chronometer A from that camp is So 46' o8". Althon,i^h there is a 
difference of 15' in the two values from Camp To. their mean, 
83 50' 22". closel\ agrees with that adopted by Captain Deasy in his 
computations. This mean has therefore been accepted. 

Camp 162. Lat. 39 2iS' 19". Lnig. 76 1’ 2". An attempt was 
made to deduce the longitude of this camp by chronometer compari¬ 
son from Camps 35 and 37. Chronometer'- A and C were u^ed. <uid 
the values were all discordant: but that by chronometer A of Camp 35 
seemed more reliable, as it is not far from the longitude '^ho^\n on the 
plane table and Captain Trotter's value of Yangi bhakr Kashgar). 
This value has therefore been accepted. 

XoTE —All longitudes in thii> li-^t aiv in tiind (1. T lerni-, and a 

correttiun of—2' 30" to bring them to G-reeiiwieh ttim-. 


COMPUTATION OP CAI'TAIX DEAbY S IIEIOIITS. 

1S97-9S-99. 

The heights in the Western portion of Captain L)ea--\A work (.>f 
1S97-9S-99 are based on the heights of 3 Pdh and 5 ICC. ot l\nmr 
Triangulatiou. ThO'-e in the Eri'-tern ])ortion are ba-ctl on the 
heights of Peaks 35 and 56 of Camp 11 of bis work of ls95, wliirh 
again were based on the fundamental height ot Camp 3 of 1^55. 
obtained from a series of Ob'-rawati<nis with a mercurialdtaionieter at 
various camp<, the relative lieight'- of wliich had been determined 
by triangulatiou. The height- of 1855 were eomputed ditferentiallv 
from l.eh. bv means of simultaneous <,)b-Lawatiou- recorded iheie. 
The heights of a'-tronomical e mi])- of ls07-5s-90 wdiicli wiot not 
connected bv triangulatiou were titted in lietween two triangulati‘'‘n 
camps: that is to ^av. one triaiigulation eam]> wu- coiii]‘iited lu 
teim- of an<_)thei througli .i ehain of a-tronomical caiii)>-, tin* r»'lati\c 
heiglit of each cam]i b»*iiig deduct'd b.irometi ]cj 11\. <liffcrentinl]\ fi om 
one immediately ]>receding it. Tiie <liri't‘rence between the value tlm- 
obtained and the fixed value of height wai^ di-tributcd amongst the 
iiitorniediate a-tronomical canqi''^. lu computing the lelatice heiglits 
tlic co-ethcieiit of refraction wa^ taken as 0*05) 


Dated, Dkhra I)un. 
Jiihf. 19UU. 


j 


J. EC( LES, M.A . 

Sujifrnttf Snn>tf of IfttJpf. 

1)1 tliurgr C>>/f(jiphn<j 
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LATITUDES. LONGITUDES, AND HEIGHTS OF PEAKS 
FIXED FROM CAPTAIN DEASY'S CAMPS IN ItfUtl. 


Name of Station, 

Latitude 

N. 

Longitude 

Heiglit 
ai>ove Sea 





Le\ el 





- 

i eet. 

Camp 1. 

Feak E. 31 (G.T.). 

34 IS 31 

79 

36 

28 

20930 

Ldiiak La . 

23 30 

79 

30 

50 

' 18000 

Camp 3. 

IVak 6. 

34 30 31 

80 

24 


20340 

9. 

23 40 

79 

32 

9 

20230 

11. 

47 10 

80 

21 

32 

213.10 

1^. 

43 7 


23 

19 

20900 

13. 

47 0 


40 

57 

•20470 

14- . 

33 42 

81 

0 

1 

20270 

13. 

44 0 

SO 

40 

0 

19380 

IS lE.T.). 

29 33 


17 

21 

201.10 

19. 

‘24 22 


20 

39 

19990 

^0. 

22 30 


17 

43 

21>300 

o-> 

21 23 


•i 

37 

20010 

23. 

22 20 

79 

3.1 

17 


( AMP 11, 

Pi.ik . 

34 31 19 

Si 

11 

21 

19010 

:;n. 

34 43 


28 

8 

21 )l80 

39. 

40 37 


11 

30 

18.100 

41. 

30 27 

SO 

48 

48 

2O02() 

43. 

23 51 


34 

17 

21120 

49. 

20 9 



38 

21140 

47. 

20 7 

SI 

0 

31 

2(»3S0 

.)•). 

33 2 2 


29 

10 


33. 

34 44 32 


41 

14 


39..,. 

.... 33 19 27 

<s0 

38 

22 

23490 

CAMt ■22. 

iVjk . 

— 34 27 30 

82 

31 

48 

iss.lu 

79. 

9 20 


l:i 

12 

2( )980 

so. 

17 39 

^2 

1 

24 

21O90 

. 

22 34 

81 

41 

Ls 

20470 

(' vMt- 27. 

F. ik s7,/ . 

33 31 34 

Si 

.38 

23 

19.300 
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Name ot Station. 

LatituJe 

N. 

L( > 11 ;^ unde 

E. 

Height 
dl'ovfc Sea 
Level 








Feet 

Camp 28, 








Teak 9*^. 

04 

5 

1 

82 

15 

28 


9S . 

.... 03 

56 

5 


40 

58 

IsO.K) 

Camp 29. 








Peak 94. 

.... oo 

58 

45 

82 

19 

00 

20100 

95. 


48 

59 


40 

2 


Ca3XP 02. 








Peak .s9. 

..,. 00 

40 

50 

82 

02 

48 

2( )690 

104. 


00 

41 


41 

10 

loolo 

.. 105. 


09 

5 5 

80 

15 

50 

19840 

.. loo. 


10 

58 


20 

41 

19180 .> 

.. 107. 


40 

27 


0 

1 

18;-',00 

.. 108. 


15 

00 


01 

06 

20120 

109. 


11 

2 


27 

12 

‘H )9lO 

110. 


16 

24 

82 

- 

45 

21)480 

.. 110,... 


27 

54 


17 

57 

2t )970 

117. 


0() 

22 


22 

48 

19910 

Cami- ;i4. 








IV. tk 1-20. 

00) 

25 

05 

s2 

50 

18 

17270 

.. !'>'> . 

02 

48 

0 

82 

0 

52 


.. l'>o. 

.... -->0 

19 

45 

82 

00 

'K~t 

169( )0 

Ca^ip 40. 








iVak 10-^. 

02 

04 

12 

82 

0 

17 

lsi2o 

,, loo. 


44 

1 

81 

42 

1 ~ 

-t i 

19140 

.. 104. 


42 

17 


-) i 

4 

16750 

.. 105. 


54 

10 


Os 

10 

IsOiU.) 

Camp 49. 








Peak 100. 

02 

40 

Ti 

s2 

14 

16 

17'>46 

.. 107. 


40 

55 


21 

s 

17500 

140. .. 


4') 

21 


10 

22 

18100 

.. 141. 

00 


0^ 

>1 

55 

29 

16.^70 

.. 144. 


05 

49 


5 s 

S( 

2o55() 

(.'amp .',1. 








IV.<k 1-k'. 

0.0 

2^) 

5f) 

8i 

44 

58 

21020 

150 . 


25 

45 


52 

04 

lO'-OO 

100 . .. 


46 

-OS 

s2 

o;; 

os 

2< >82() 

ior>. 


22 

45 


11 

;>7 

19S10 

.. 108. 


.0< 

52 


5( > 

17 

19786 

.. lOJ ... 

0i2 

47 

5s 


11 

25 

2) )9S0 
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Name of Station. 

Latitude 

N. 

Lonsfitude 

E. 

Height 
above Sea 
Level. 


. r. 


, 


Feet. 

Camp .37. 

Peak 70. 

34 19 0 

81 

48 

18 

•2or>t50 

., 184. 

3.3 48 42 


44 

47 

19500 

18.3. 

40 37 


20 

29 

20100 

187. 

... 43 .53 


13 

27 

197K0 

.. 188. 

44 19 


13 

36 

19.SH0 

19.3. 

.34 8 23 


9 

40 

20110 

.. 198. 

24 42 


0-3 

19 

20060 

.. 201. 

33 43 4 


37 

21 

19600 

20.3. 

.39 10 


38 

22 


Camp 61. 

Peak 213. 

33 3.5 42 

80 

44 

24 

18370 

Camp 63. 

Peak 212. 

33 48 13 

81 

3 

.38 

19120 

220. 

34 19 43 

80 

38 

3 

21000 

.. 221. 

13 29 


36 

2 

18290 

Ca^ep 67. 

Peak 28. 

34 30 27 

80 

48 

43 


23.3. 

20 .33 


17 

48 

20610 

237. 

.33 3.3 34 


34 

.3 

19360 

„ 240. 

34 4 1 


19 

.51 

20060 

.. 241. 

4 .36 


22 

23 

19830 

.. 242. 

7 31 


24 

43 

19340 

.. 244. 

9 46 


20 

11 

19080 

.. . 

13 39 


37 

39 

20890 

.. 246. 

33 2.3 42 


36 44 


.. 247. 

33 39 


29 

4 

19230 

.. 219 . 

18 39 


11 

1 


.. 2.30. 

39 .39 


23 

27 

ISSOO 

.. 2.31. 

37 36 


8 

1 

19330 

2.36. 

34 3 49 

79 

34 

17 

2212U 

Camp 74. 

Peak E. 32 tG.T.i. 

.... 34 16 9 

79 

40 

.52 

21360 

.. 269. 

14 40 


38 

2 

21270 


N''! b —All r. (’iirit.iiv- in niial (t T. miii" and retjuire a CoiTtctiou 
• »: —'I -}0'' t'' briiijf rh'-Hi to the CTivenwjLh term^. 

Ukhkv Dex. \ St. (t. C, Gr)RE. Likut.-Colonkl. K.E.. 

S')\ IS'JT. ) Snj^i'‘r{nt>'}iih:nt. Trifpu^wxtricol Surveij'^, 

t< n.h.trr-J I'll l\. K. i>L> uiul KaM SIXOH thv 
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LATITUDES. LONGITUDES. AND IfAGNETIC DECLINATION 
AT CAPTAIN DEAST'S CAMPS. 


Loiigitiule i: 


Dei-liiiatiuii ll. 


1N96 


16 June 

Camp 1 

64 

26 

26 

79 

64 

28 

6 

70 

19 .. 

.. 6 


27 

;6 

79 

78 

27 

6 

47 

21 „ 

4 


61 

40 

80 

8 

0 

6 

p77 

22 

7 


66 

10 

80 

10 

0 

6 

72 

2r> ” 

i 


64 

17 

80 

67 

60 

6 

70 

26 .. 

8 


69 

S 

80 

49 

27 

6 

48 

27 

9 


68 

71 

80 

78 

17 

0 

48 

2S 

.. 10 


40 

1 

Si 

17 

20 

6 

2:> 

o Julv 

.. 12 


41 

40 

81 

24 

07 

6 

70 

6 ./ 

.. 16 


48 

27 

Si 

60 

10 


40 

10 

.. 17 


76 

71 

81 

41 

10 

6 

72 

IS .. 

.. 16 


74 

Oi 

81 

77 

lo 

6 

47 

19 

.. 17 


77 

6s 

82 

17 

20 

6 

49 

20 

is 


72 

66 

82 

26 

67 

6 

47 

21 .. 

.. 19 


70 

64 

82 

1 

10 

;; 

47 

27 „ 

22 


46 

10 

82 

17 

27 

6 

47 

27 .. 

26 

64 

68 

7 

i'*>2 

7 

70 

6 

41 

61 .. 

.. 26 


19 

18 

S2 

10 

0 

6 

66 

2 

.. 27 


9 

1 

s2 

1 

0 

6 

68 

6 

.. 28 


0 

64 

s2 

20 

12 

6 

62 

4 

.. 29 

66 

74 

16 

82 

2r> 

40 

6 

61 

7 

.. 60 


48 

10 

82 

29 

70 

6 

29 

7 

61 


47 

14 

82 

69 

10 

6 

21 

20 .. 

.. 62 


:>9 

0 

82 

47 

'> < 

; 

62 

21 

66 


66 

41 

82 

40 

27 

6 

22 

26 .. 

• . 64 


20 

42 

82 

72 

19 

6 

29 

27 

.. 6r> 


17 

27 

s2 

47 

20 

6 

18 

2,S .. 

66 


,s 

40 

s2 

49 

7 s 

• ) 

22 

60 .. 

67 

66 

0 

0 

82 

76 

19 


29 

61 .. 

6S 

62 

74 

s 

s2 

40) 

0 

6 

21 

1 ISept. 

.. 69 


40 

78 

82 

42 

0 

6 

IS 

6 

.. 40 


41 

17 

82 

17 

20 


16 

4 .. 

.. 41 


;64 

17 

82 

17 

49 

6 

14 

6 .. 

.. 42 


6 J 

67 

82 

62 

10 

*2 

78 

9 .. 

.. 46 


62 

62 

82 

60 

6 8 


4 

10 .. 

.. 47 


62 

70 

82 

0 

7 s 

6 

~ 

11 .. 

47 


60 

11 

82 

<) 

7 s 

6 

lo 

17 

.. 46 


47 

24 

si 

79 

60 

.5 

11 

17 

.. 4s 


70 

16 

81 

79 

67 

6 


IS 

49 

66 

;; 

41 

82' 

i 

6 t 

6 

27 

19 

.. 70 


9 

47 

si 

77 

4(J 

6 

19 

21 .. 

.. 71 


10 

61 

82 

1 

4 

;; 

26 

26 .. 

72 


22 

17 

si 

74 

«1 

6 

2o 

24 .. 

.. 76 


29 

14 

81 

72 

17 

0 

.67 
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Date 

Place. 

Latitude X 

Longitude E 

^Magnetic 

Declination 

1^96 



, 

,, 




c 

, 

*25 Sex>t. 

Camp 54 


84 

24 

81 

51 

20 

8 

29 

26 .. 

55 


40 

58 

81 

51 

20 

o 

O 

24 

27 .. 

56 

86 

44 

86 

81 

48 

88 

8 

28 

2S .. 

57 


47 

85 

81 

86 

8 

8 

27 

1 Oct. 

.. 5<s 


48 

47 

81 

88 

15 

8 

26 

2 

.. 59 


55 

26 

81 

22 

5 

O 

32 

5 

.. 61 


58 

87 

81 

11 

28 

8 

82 

6 .. 

.. 62 


58 

6 

80 

57 

10 

6 

81 

9 .. 

.. 66 


59 

40 

80 

51 

25 

o 

ij 

31 

lU .. 

.. 64 


55 

8 

80 

45 

0 

8 

80 

11 .. 

65 


4S 

8 

80 

42 

80 

.I 

o 

28 

12 .. 

66 


49 

84 

80 

35 

0 

8 

85 

16 .. 

67 


54 

58 

80 

88 

16 

8 

80 

17 .. 

.. 6S 


5<s 

49 

80 

28 

45 

8 

28 

In .. 

.. 69 

64 

0 

1 

80 

17 

0 

o 

O 

26 

IV) 

.. 70 


o 

24 

80 

6 

0 

8 

84 

2U .. 

.. 71 


8 

61 

80 

0 

0 

6 

61 

21 .. 

.. 72 


2 

44 

79 

58 

80 

8 

85 

22 

76 


2 

46 

79 

48 

0 

6 

81 

2:'> .. 

.. 74 


8 

48 

79 

48 

1 

8 

27 

1->m7 

^ShCuNl 

> ExPLDIi’lOX 






•20 ()ct. 

1 

6 ( 

8 

44 

74 

45 

56 

4 

60 

61 .. 

2 


7 

65 


56 

46 

4 

56 

*2 Nov. 

4 

67 

16 

24 

75 

26 

5 

4 

45 

4 .. 

5 


V) 

10 


29 

58 

4 

68 

5 

6 


11 

4 


62 

20 

4 

69 

10 .. 

7 

6,6 

56 

1 

75 

44 

0 

4 

85 

11) .. 

0 

87 

2 

48 

76 

6 

60 

4 

49 

26 

.. 16 


58 

2 

76 

*2 

44 

4 

26 

20 .. 

14 


41 

20 


9 

12 

4 

24 

60 .. 

.. 15 


6S 

58 


16 

7 

4 

89 

1 ]>t'C. 

.. 16 


62 

46 


28 

6 

4 

66 

4 .. 

.. IS 


24 

20 

76 

41 

40 

4 

16 

0 .. 

10 


26 

56 

76 

49 

59 

4 

26 

U .. 

.. 21 

66 

64 

15 

76 

44 

14 

4 

64 

16 .. 

26 


40 

12 


til 

.)6 

4 

41 

22 

.. 24 


88 

54 


42 

10 

4 

82 


♦ >7 

6>h 

5S 

46 


17 

:-)S 

4 

52 

17 .. 

11 TOb. 

64 

10 

6,7 

46 

52 

51 

10 


5 s 
47 

60 

40 

4 

5 

54 

0} 

12 .. 

.. 41 


44 

0;» 


• > / 

60 

4 

7>o 

U .. 

.. 46) 


40 

54 


18 

0 

4 

59 

22) 

46, 


50 

0 


60 

0 

- 

0 

is Ai.4 



40 

7\ 7t 

7 s 

0 

6 

4 

51 





APPEXDIX 


3S1 


Date. 


riace 


Latitude X 


Lonititude V. 


IMaLiiietie 
Declination E 


ls9« 


‘>9 April 

Camp 74 


8 i 

20 

78 

21 

40 

4 

87 

24 .. 

.. 77 


44 

22 


84 

40 

4 

89 

2b .. 

77 


79 

88 


80 

IS 

4 

40 

oU .. 

7s 


27 

28 


8.) 

47 

4 

40 

1 :\ray 

.. 79 


22 

b 


4s 

47 

4 

89 

2 

bO 


17 

78 

79 

11 

17 

4 

49 

4 .. 

.. 02 


12 

80 

79 

8s 

71 

4 

24 


.. 08 


7 

21 


7S 

17 

4 

20 

24 „ 

67 


80 

42 

SO 

47 

82 

4 

9 

2b 

.. bs 


22 

8 

SO 

80. 

2 

4 

29 

81 „ 

70 

80. 

IS 

17 

SI 

4 

0 

8 

70) 

4 June 

.. 72 


11 

47 

SI 

82 

42 

8 

74 


78 


14 

IS 


81) 

79 

1 

.t) 

is „ 

77 


48 

'.8 

si 

84 

7 


1 

21 .. 

76 


71 

29 


48 

47 

4 

0) 

4 JuIn- 

.. s2 


48 

77 

S8 

22 

22 

4 

12 

') 

.. S8 


47 

80 

S8 

84 

29 

4 

11*) 

6 

.. S4 


47 

8 

S8 

70 

22 

4 

7 

17 

.. 91 

8<> 

79 

87 

S2 

20 

77 

8 

7S 

27 „ 

.. 94 


89 

4t‘. 

s2 

0 

0) 

1 

• ) 

10 Au.o. 

.. 98 


40 

0 


lo 

2s 

8 

40) 

2/ Jui\ 

.. 90 

87 

40 

20 

si 

4s 

48 


78 

7 Au.lt. 

.. 97 


41 

10 


is 

n < 


:,i 

S 

.. 9S 


41 

4 


74 

1 

8 

72 

18 

.. 90 


7S 

71 

S2 


-) 

8 

4S 

lb 

100 


4s 

1() 


19 

S 

8 

8.0 

24 „ 

108 


88 

8, 


88 

80 

8 

44 

27 

.. 104 


81 

14 

Si 

->0 

~ 

4 

0 

27 

.. loo 

8.") 

19 

70. 

si 

48 

1 

8, 

0* 

2S .. 

.. 107 


7 

89 


:47 

14 

8 

47 

29 .. 

.. los 


1 

19 


81 

87 

8 

77 

80 

.. loo 

81 

78 

71 

SI 

41 

10 

8 

49 

8 Sept. 

.. 110 


i 

71 


4!) 

88 

; 

77 

10 .. 

.. 112 

87 

29 

78 

si 

7’^ 

24 

8 

47 

20 .. 

.. 117 

87 

42 

0 

si 

88 

70 

; 

40 

21 

,, 110 


72 

40) 

si 

811 

28 

; 

11 

12 Xov. 

.. 120 


82 

79 

i ’> 

4s 

20 

') 

1 

18 .. 

.. 121 


87 

0 


89 

49 

i 

41 

29 .. 

.. 128 


28 

> 


n 

70) 

') 

0 

9 1 )ee. 

.. 181 


10 

4 

70 

2o 

00 4 

44 

18 

.. 184 


4 

s 

70 

12 

lo 4 

40 

lb .. 

. 187 

•> i 

2 

0 

< •> 

7 s 

40) 4 

17 

IsQq 










81 Jun. 

.. 178 

8s 

0 

87 

77 

“ 

80 


“8 

1 Feb. 

.. 174 


14 

81 


19 

711 } 

12 

11 .. 

.. 170 

8s 

41 

49 

i i 

• j' 

Is 











APPEXDLX 


JATITL'DES. LONGITUDES, AND HEIGHTS OF 
FIXED FLOM CAPTAIN DEASY'S CAMPS IN 1897 



Hill 8tatlon-^ ttinl 

Latitude X 

Lonuitnde E 

Camp 

1.—T AG H DU-MB ASH PaMIR. 



" 

- 



E . 

o7 

8 

33 

74 45 

16 


IPS. A. 

o7 

12 

28 

74 40 

0 


H.S. D . 

87 

7 

49 

74 47 

29 


H.S. C. 

87 

12 

0 

74 46 

17 


IVclk 1 . 

87 

12 

50 

74 40 

10 


0 

87 

*2 

17 

74 50 

4 


-1 

87 

11 

51 

75 1 

1 


5 . 

87 

7 

57 

75 17 

*20 


0 . 

80 

57 

81 

74 50 

25 

Camp 

4.—U.TADBAI. 







D . 

87 

14 

21 

75 *25 

33 


IPS. A. 

87 

11 

82 

7,> 8a 

0 


Peak 8 . 

87 

27 

17 

75 82 

56 


9 . 

87 

21 

57 

75 83 

59 


.. 10 . 

87 

17 

8 

75 80 

25 


11 . 

87 

13 

21 

75 41 

40 


.. 12 . 

87 

1 

18 

75 41 

0 


is . 

87 

s 

25 

75 23 

51 


19 . 

87 

11 

40 

75 *28 

59 


2o . 

8 i 

18 

9 

75 *22 

82 

Camp 

5.—Mazar Sultw. 







li . 

87 

8 

7 

75 80 

81 


IPS. A. 

('onnnon 

to (’amps 


PLdii Station C. 

87 

8 

21 

75 *28 

20 


Peak l:J . 

80 

54 

58 

75 48 

85 


14 . 

80 

5 5 

50 

75 40 

23 


.. 15 . 

80 

51 

85 

75 89 

40 


.. 10 . 

80» 

47 

1 

75 8)9 

10 


.. 27 . 

8 i 

10 

0 

75 87 

4 


.. 2s 

8 j 

0 

80 

75 4*2 

52 


29 . .. 

88 

17 

50 

7 5 15 

*22 


.. ::o . 

8S 

5 

21 

75 19 

51 


TaUnji'iuaii-a tVolo. ]7 nk 

88 

11 

58 

75 13 

50 


ti >1. lamii ( '-iii.- 







ll.!"-!"!! i’< ik • t It t-- l; u i> 






( vmp 

— N} \R MaZ \i; St LT VX. 







i:. 

' > f 

11 

47 

75 32 

87 


laxiivs 
-9S-99. 


Hei-lit 


Feet 


i.sr)20 

16S‘20 

180*20 

19280 

18090 

19020 

20740 


170^70 

18,750 

18170 

17500 

I.SOOO 

17790 

172*20 

10040 

10540 


4 X id 
125;]0 
18810 
17^40 
18400 
189U0 


19840 

17480 




































APPEXDIX 




38 : 


Hill Stations and I’tak'-. 

l.atitudi,- X 

I.Ulli- 

itnde r. 

Heii^ht 





r 




Feet 


H,S. A. 

Coiiimoit 

to C'amps 

4 5 


Peak *24 . 

87 

8 

86 

75 

28 

6 



^>5 . 

36 

54 

50 

75 

24 

15 


Camp 

18. — Saeok Ivamish. 

B . 

n.s. A . 

86 

56 

15 

76 

0 

11 

1:4440 


H.S. B . 

36 

55 

22 

76 

8 

45 

14260 


H.S. C. 

86 

55 


76 

2 

7 

11680 


Peak 88 . 

86 

82 

14 

76 

16 

51 

19880 


. , oo . 

86 

81 

44 

76 

16 

8 

20870 


87 . 

86 

28 

47 

76 

14 

80 

20650 


,, 88 . 

36 

38 

16 

76 

8 

8 

16620 


.. 48 . 

87 

2 

21 

75 

56 

80 

16590 


44 . 

87 

9 

86 

75 

5)5 

52 

18560 

Camp 

15.—CiiicxG Jaxgal. 

r> . 

Peak 51 . 

86 

85 

51 

76 

24 

8o 

9980 

15810 


52 . 

86 

86 

24 

76 

19 

10 

18670 


.. »>8 . 

86 

44 

41 

76) 

‘2 

4 

17s50 

Camp 

16. — Azgar. 

B . 

H.S. A . 

86 

81 

82 

76 

8 ) 

88 

12110 


lAak 54 . 

86 

31 

25 

76 

29 

58 

14790 


55 . 

86 

26 

85 

76 

28 

59 

15160 


.. 56 . 

86 

29 

57 

76 

27 

2s 

15210 


57 . 

86 

29 

89 

76 

21 

42 

20120 


.. 5S . 

86 

20 

49 

76 

82 

48 


(’amp 

19. — Bazar Bara. 

. 

H.S. A . 

86) 

26) 

1 

76. 

49 


16880 


H.S. }) . 

86 

24 

80 

76 

47 

58 

15500 


Teak ".y . 

86 

27 

11 

76 

51 

80 

20170 


.. 6‘> . 

86 

21 

82 

76 

49 

57 

17( >80 


.. 63 . 

86 

22 

87 

76 

45 

47 

17750 


.. 64 . 

86 

22 

47 

76 

44 

48) 



65 . 

86 

21 

89 

76. 

4n 

5 5 



.. 66 . 

86 

21 

84 

76. 

88 

48 



.. 70 . 

86 

26) 

19 

76 

41 

89 



.. 74 . 

86 

81 

17 

76) 

40 

27 

2028l 


77 

>>6 

86 

29 

76) 

46 

16. 

LOl'-O 


.. 7s . 

86) 

81 

27 

76) 

4s 

51 

19240 


.. S8 . 

86 

26) 

49 

76 

51 


20160 
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APPEXDrX 


Hili Station-^ anJ Peaks. Latitude X. Loui^utude E Heiylit. 


Camp 21.—Tapin' Chat. 

B . 

A. 

H.S. B . 

H.h. C. 

Teak Nd . 

.. S6 . 

.. ST . 

.. ss . 

.. .s9 . 

.. 90 . 

„ 01 . 

('amp 20.—Zaj). 

B . 

H.S. A. 

ILS. B. 

H.S C. 

H.S. 1.) . 

H.S. E . 

I’eak 07 . 

,, OS . 

., 00 . 

loi) . 

.. lol . 

.. 102 . 

.. loo . 

.. 104 . 

Camp 24.—Kckaltn'^t I’as>. 

B. 

ir.s. A . 

I‘ejk0d . 

.. o;5 . 

.. 04 . 

.. O.'j . 

.. ot> . 

(’\MP 07.— Ch VKA 

c... 

ir.S A. 

H.S. H . 

H.S ( . 

T tkil.'jli T t_:h i A a nr i 
Kr;n Htn Xo, 2. 

(..T, 1'. ,k. I 



' 



' 

" 

Feet. 







17710 

00 

Ih 

23 

76 

44 

20 

1.11.70 

30 

32 

.11 

76 

44 

13 

10390 







160.30 

30 

3»> 

30 

70 

42 

37 


30 

-■) i 

3.1 

70 

41 

34 

ISOOO 

36 

37 

47 

76 

44 

2S 

1S040 

30 

31 

19 

70 

43 

42 

19440 

30 

31 

.10 

76 

42 

44 

19370 

30 

37 

32 

70 

44 

43 

1S070 

30 

27 

IS 

7() 

71 

40 

20200 








13700 

30 

47 

4 

70 

2S 

70 

17110 

30 

49 

20 

70 

30 

.10 

142.70 

30 

4S 

41 

7(> 

) 

.10 

14100 

30 

4S 

10 

70 

31 

22 

14310 

•30 

47 

.31 

70 

.31 

4 

17320 

30 

3s 

21 

70 

79 

14 

23000 

ofj 

7S 

17 

70 

27 

14 

1S320 

37 

9 

12 

7() 

17 

4S 


> i 

s 

13 

7(> 

17 

:>S 

177SO 

3 / 

4 

s 

70 

17 

21 

17070 

37 

0 

is 

70 

11 

i 

isOTO 

.36 

79 

1 

70 

11 

'3 i 

18790 

3)7 

7 

0 

70 

10 

4S 

17340 


.30 

39 

39 

70 

4.3 .7 

17690 

10460 

30 

40 

is 

70 

41 29 

10770 

30 

.39 

.3S 

70 

43 13 

1SS20 

30 

77 


70 

27 79 

2077( > 

.50 

71 

17 

70 

33 72 

18820 

3ri 

47 

72 

70) 

39 70 

1S430 


3.0 31 

19 

SO 

48 

.v> 

0800 

30, 28 

17 

Sf) 

49 

19 

0710 

30 31 

30 

So 

47 

11 

7« H)U 

30 29 

:34 

su 

27 

20. 














































iPPENDlX 


Hill Starions and Peaks 

Latitude X. 

Longitude E 

Takilagh Tagh {B) . 

36 

;3o 

33 

80 

24 

.38 

Takilagli Tagh (Ct . 

36 

31 

9 

80 

24 

19 

Peak 120. 

36 

32 

46 

80 

31 

2 

121. 

.36 

33 

31 

so 

:3.3 

.3 

12-^. 

:36 

4 

42 

80 

10 

24 

„ 128. 

36 

S 

22 

SO 

10 

46 

124. 

:36 

9 

44 

80 

18 

.30 

143. 

3-3 

.38 

48 

81 

0 

23 

Ca3ip 73.—Near Pole. 







B. 

36 

13 

. 3.3 

SI 

30 

1.3 

H.8. A. 

36 

15 

30 

SI 

29 

41 

Peak 1 .. 

36 

9 

.37 

81 

46 

0 

9 

36 

7 

.37 

81 

4.3 


.. o ... 

:36 

6 

10 

si 

41 

IS 

„ 4 . 

86 

1 

49 

81 

:38 

.3 

,, .3 . 

36 

1 

44 

81 

.37 

.3 

8 . 

36 

1 

:37 

81 

31 

0 

9 . 

3.3 

.38 

.30 

81 

28 


10 . 

3.3 

.38 

32 

81 

26 

.37 

11 . 

36 

:3 

39 

81 

2.3 

31 

12 . 

3.3 

.37 

41 

SI 

10 

.34 

.. 13 . 

3.3 

.38 

37 

SI 

9 

17 

Camp 84.— Kaka Sai. 







B. 

36 

47 

.31 

s;5 

.31 

9 

H.S. A. 







H.S. B . 

:I6 

46 

.3'3 

83 

.30 

44 

Peak 16 . 

36 

.30 

12 

S.3 

.3.3 

28 

17 . 

36 

50 

34 

84 

S 

.39 

IS . 

36 

4.3 

40 

84 

10 

4S 

19 . 

36 

4.3 

.3 

84 

9 

48 

„ 20 . 

36 

4.3 

9 

84 

0 

.39 

.. 21 . 

:-)6 

4.3 

24 

8.“) 

,3.3 

28 

.. 23 . 

36 

42 

2.3 


.31 

19 

24 . 

. 36 

42 

41 

8.3 

.32 

16 

Camp 93. —Ye pal CaatEr. 







P. 

3.3 

'^9 

37 

82 

10 

3 i 

Ca-A[p 97.—Akse, 







B. 

. . 3.3 

41 

41 

81 

48 

47 

H.S. A . 

. :>.) 

41 

.34 

Si 

46 

32 

H.S. B .. 

. :1.3 

40 

1.3 

81 

46 

.39 

H.S. C . 

. 1.3 

39 

17 

81 

46 

2.3 




Feet. 


10.3-20 

1()270 

1.3S00 

100.30 

1S400 

200S0 

1.39:10 

2l):>40 

ISNIO 

2i:iOU 


lO.'-'OO 


147.30 

171.30 
10:>0o 

141.30 
l:;7i 10 
120( K) 

1.10.30 


149.30 


ir.osu 

17140 

1H:J90 










































APPENDIX 


386 


Hill Stations and Peaks. Latitude N. Longitude E. Height. 

o' " o > " Feet. 

H.S. D . 80 4-2 15 81 46 26 16890 

Peak 29 . 35 58 7 81 21 22 20420 

.. 30 . 35 50 31 81 33 51 18530 

.. 31 . 35 34 17 81 48 44 19790 

,, 32 . 35 52 41 82 0 46 20170 

33 . 35 44 17 81 13 18 20470 

34 . 35 31 21 81 5 44 21850 

35 . 35 30 57 81 11 15 21270 

oi ..... Ot) 00 08 80 o4 ol ••• 

40 . 35 36 21 81 45 0 

43 ...■. 35 31 55 81 38 15 20280 

.. 44 . 35 31 51 81 37 48 20040 

.. 46 . 35 29 33 81 23 30 20250 

.. 47 . 35 39 54 81 51 12 

48 . 35 53 1 82 1 48 19140 

.. 50 . 35 26 51 81 25 21 21040 


Camp 98, 

B. 

H-8. A... 
H.S. B... 
H.S. C.., 
H.S. 1> 
H.S. E 
Peak 25 
26 
.. 27 
52 


.. 56 . 

57 . 

58 . 

.. .59 . 

.. 60 . 

.. 110 . 

Sp. E. of 42 (1> 


Camp 99. 

\\ . 

H.S. A. 36 0 3 82 31 55 16100 

H.S. i>. 35 58 38 82 31 38 1-5930 

H.S. C. 35 .59 22 82 34 3 16140 

iV'rtk 67 . 3.5 39 23 82 26 25 22160 

.. 68 . ;I5 43 17 82 29 34 20860 

.. 69 . 36 11 45 82 20 9 204(X) 

.. 70 . 36 11 31 82 25 41 20310 


35 41 2 81 53 8 17660 
35 40 21 81 52 51 182-50 
3-5 39 4-5 81 54 23 181-50 
35 41 17 81 54 51 17890 
35 38 55 81 -54 18 18160 
3-5 44 10 81 53 58 18690 
35 -52 20 81 50 50 19690 
35 51 3 81 44 1 19880 
35 37 30 82 24 16 21660 
35 41 14 81 55 13 20600 
35 26 6 82 19 9 21220 
35 59 49 81 39 22 21320 
35 59 42 81 39 2 21820 
35 -59 19 81 39 7 21820 
35 59 43 81 42 10 21020 
3-5 34 39 62 16 14 21310 
35 39 24 82 25 23 22810 
35 39 29 82 21 25 22040 















































APPEXDIX 387 


Hill Stations and. Peaks 


Peak 71 

.. 72 


.. 74 . 

77 . 

.. 76 . 

Camp 100. 

B. 

H.S.A. 

H.S.B. 

Peak 41 . 

60 . 

.. 66 . 

.. 78 . 

79 . 

Camp 1U9,—Camp 17 of 1896. 

B. 

H.S. A. 

H.S. C. 

H.S. I) . 

Peak 82 . 

.. 87 . 

„ 84 . 

.. 87 . 

.. 86 . 

87 . 

Mark at edi^e of Yeshil-Kul 
Sp, B (li. 

O'AMi* llU. 

B. 

H.S. A. 

H.S. B. 

H.S. C. 

lYak 42 . 

8S . 

.. 89 . 

.. 90 . 

92 . 

-. 97 . 

.. 94 . 

.. 96 . 

.. 97 . 

.. 98 . 


Latitude X 

Loruitude E 

Heiulit 

06 

11 

48 

82 

26 

49 

r. er 

20770 

06 

17 

28 

82 

76 

26 

2U4S;u 

76 

17 

74 

82 

40 

17 

2< 1780 

06 

14 

4 

82 

42 

20 

20760 

76 

17 

48 

82 

17 

11 

20780 


7*> 

49 

82 

79 

16 

20060 


77 

70 

27 

82 17 

9 

16780 

17780 

76 

12 

72 

82 7 

27 

21660 

77 

79 

18 

82 22 

1 

22690 

76 

12 

79 

82 7 

44 

21870 

77 

27 

74 

82 4 

27 

20070 

77 

27 

1 

81 77 

28 

2 I 2 O 0 




16470 

74 74 77 

81 42 1 

1666<) 

74 72 74 

81 40 79 

17270 

7 1 72 49 

81 42 8 

ITCt >0 

77 22 2 

8l 77 79 

22170 

77 17 16 

81 71 1 

20870 

74 72 49 

81 77 7)6 

20770 

74 72 28 

81 .“0 26 

176,40 

71 72 22 

81 70 12 

176,10 

74 79 27 

81 72 70 

18480 

74 77 IT 

81 40 7.7 

16)J’90 

74 77 11 

89 79 18 



74 

78 72 

81 

71 

28 

18120 

7)4 

72 27 

81 

70 

2' * 

1766)0 

74 

79 22 

8l 

48 

7., 

l'^7( :() 

77 

78 79 

82 

2“> 

10 

2276,0 

)->7 

74 7 

82 

27 

47 

227 ) 

>)7 

12 79 

82 

2(1 

70 

20{ 7o 

7.7 

12 71 

82 

21 

48 

2) >1< ( i 

74 

46, 77 

>2 

27 

9 

lo» , 1 (, 

74 

44 20 

82 

’_l7 

16 

2( 6 7( > 

74 

17 77 

82 

27 

71 

•_o4:o 

77 

14 74 

8l 

47 

•’9 

0 H>lo 

C)'> 

22 71 

8l 

76 

lo 

2lU70 

7.7 

29 47 

8l 

77 

16 

21910 
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Hill Stations and Peaks. Latitude X. Longitude E. Height 


Peuk 99 . 

100 . 

103 . 

104 .. 

Camp 112.—Near Baba Hatux 

B . 

H.b. A. 

H.S.B. 

H.S. C. 

Peak r>4 . 

55 . 

.. 04 . 

.. 105 . 

1 U6 . 

.. 107 . 

.. Ill . 

.. 112 . 

Camp 116.—At To Paj?^. 

ILS. A. 

H.S. B . 

Plain Stcition C. 

Peak 114. 

.. 116. 

lis. 

.. 119. 

C\MP 120. — (ioMKAZ. 

B . 

H.S. A. 

H.S. B . 

H.S. C. 

Peak 125. 

.. 127. 

.. 12 s. 

.. 129. 

.. 130. 

. 131. 

.. 141. 

CAArr 162 .—Kashoap. 

B . 

H.^. A. 

Mt. Kuiii^ar ihmhe>t pk.; 
Mt. (Ouikkarakul, K. [^k. 

^V. pk. 


J 


!> 




Feet 

34 

56 

0 

82 

37 

41 

17530 

34 

51 

40 

82 45 

45 

1876U 

34 

40 

19 

82 

21 

46 

20260 

35 

38 

55 

82 

23 

42 

22700 







16350 

35 

30 

24 

81 

52 

18 

16930 

35 

29 

3 

81 

56 

52 

17860 

35 

28 

24 

81 

53 

50 

17570 

35 

35 

37 

82 

16 

34 

22190 

35 

33 

11 

82 

13 

18 

20850 

35 

38 

56 

82 

20 

45 

22070 

35 

28 

40 

81 

43 

43 

20950 

35 

30 

48 

81 

45 

59 

20850 

35 

34 

12 

81 

48 

51 

19830 

35 

27 

39 

82 

4 

20 

20050 

35 

23 

28 

82 

4 

59 

20110 

35 

52 

23 

Hi 

31 

7 

17580 

35 

52 

44 

81 

29 

51 

17420 

35 

50 

1 

81 

28 

58 

16310 

35 

58 

50 

81 

28 

32 

19320 

36 

0 

8 

81 

39 

4 

21840 

36 

1 

38 

81 

36 

58 

20280 

35 

59 

•2 

81 

30 

59 

18290 


> < 

32 

49 

75 

51 

10 

15140 

>7 

31 

11 

75 

44 

45 

13220 


36 

20 

75 

46 

23 

13940 


43 

25 

75 

41 

53 

1692U 

38 

12 

22 

75 

9 

19 

22240 

)7 

41 

48 

75 

12 

1 


37 

38 

46 

75 

12 

15 


37 

29 

38 

75 

00 

49 

18130 

>7 

28 

20 

75 

33 

50 

18240 

37 

30 

38 

75 

54 

22 

18190 


39 

32 

47 

i~> 57 

22 

5120 

38 

39 

26 

75 24 

4 

23530 

38 

50 

19 

75 11 

19 

21480 

38 

51 

49 

1 5 8 

54 

22070 
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CO-OBDIXATES OF PAMIE PEAKES. 


Ref. 
No. on 


No. on 
Pamir 
Chart 

Xame of Peak. 

Tiatiiude 

X 

Loimitndc 

E 

Jtelght 





Feet 

1 

Tagharma highest of ) 

8 Sp. (identical ^Mth ' 

8S 16 42’5 

75 9 82*8 1 

24821 

24400 


bfuz Tagh At a . ) 


i 

2 

Tagharma double ^^p. ... 

88 14 0-0 

ir> 9 12*5 

22780 

8 

Fainii' 5 h..., . 

87 88 56T9 

75 12 14*72 

207*22 

4 

Pamir 6 h. 

87 2s 12-4 

75 9 89*4 

18711 

5 

Taghdumbash h. 

87 28 8*2 

75 9 *20*6 

18060 


* A‘=. corrected bv Colonel Wahab lu X(>\ember, Is'HK 

• deternuiied bv ('aptaiii Dea'>v. 


1. The longitude of Camp 68 (Khntani ha^ been deduced from 
Camp 67. The values by A. and C. chronometers being 79 82 

and 79 58 0 respectively, their mean has been .ido})ted as 

longitude of Camp 68. The probable error in longitude, neglecting 
the probable error of tlie initial hmgitude. is lo . 


*2. The longitude of Camp 87 (Kolkachi. Yarkand > from Camp 120 . 
through Camp^. 124. 184. 26. 29. 47. and 85. was found to be 
77 19 24 : that directly from Camt> 120 i using siiiue selected rates) 
was found to be 77 19 55 : but from Ca[)tain Trotter's station in 
Ybangi Shahr it ^^as found to be 77 19 10 : the Id'-t has been 
adopted as the longitude of Camp 87. The ]U’obable error in loiign 
tilde, neglecting the probable error of the initial longitude. 1 - 2 . 

8. The dirterenci* of heigdit between the mark at cdg.* of Yrshd Kul 
Lake and L end of Camp 109 iwhioli is the tonner lieight of the lakm 
is 859 feet. 

4. The ditlerence bet^\eeu Camp 68 of ls96 and the old le\*l of tlie 
lake is 867 feet. 
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HEKIHTS OF PASSES. 

Camx> from 

whicli Height Name of Pass. Height 

was flerluced 


Feet. 

1 Kilik . loS.30 

7 KunjurAb . 149o0 

10 Tlisu. or Ilighsu . 16770 

18 Topa . 10670 

A2 Kukalang . 17700 

‘2f3 Pvek . 17S00 

*26 Thing. 18750 

81 SanOal llawan. 16000 

48 Arpa Talak . 12400 

48 Chiung Tung . 18700 

NO Atisli . 16700 

02 Pa-^s . 17700 

04 17870 

o(> 17000 

102 16N70 

107 17S70 

114 16070 

117 At-tu . 16600 

120 Pieluiniait . 18600 

128 Thong . 14o00 

12 s Sargoii . 11700 

120 Sliarnoz . 18HI0 

1*81 Sh.nnat.ig.il . 12700 

181 A<I.un Tuj vim)- . 16070 

1*87 ^raiiiAkul . 16770 

18 ) Yuruiiciiiak . 17700 

14o Emvaiiak . 14<S00 

140 Ycitiniko/ik . 17770 

141 K'uauiat . 14400 

141 Tar-i . 188()0 

140 Kesin. 120O0 

Khali'Ur . 16740 






































APPENDIX II 


ZOOLOGICAL 


the Proceedings of the ZoolojtIcal ^^ucTETY of London 
^lai’ch 6th. lyOU. 


On a small Collection of Mammals obtained by Ca})tain 
Deasy in South Chinese Turkestan and Western Tibet. 
By G. E. H. Bakrett-Hamilton. F.Z.S. 

The small collection of mammals which is dealt with in the 
present paper includes only 16 specimens of A specie^', all rodents. 
These are. however, of considerable interest, since, apart from thf 
localitie'> in which tiiey were [>rocured. two of them, a Vole and a 
Jerboa, which I have named respectively M/t rofus Itnmi and/DynA 
deosifL belong to hitherto undeserihcd form-. A tliird is the 
extraordinary Eiiclu^rent^'^ described by Mr, \V. L. >>cLiter in 

1890 from specimens obtained by the Hon. ('haiies EIIk ^^onienliere 
in Eastern Turkestan. The ac^Dh'^ition <>f exani[)le'- of tlii>- spceies 
land genus) adels a valuable no^X‘lty to the collection of mammaE in 
the British Museum, wliither Eapt. Deasy A specimens Jiave found 
their way. 

The following E a li-t of the specimens : — 

Meriones cryptorhinus Blanford. J. A. S. Bengal, ii. p. 108 
11875). 

Xo. 99.11.5.1. i . Kara Sai. Chinese TurkestvUi, 9th Julv. 1898. 
altitude 9.500 ft. 
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^IiCEOTrs (Alticola) lama. sp. nov. 

a k /3. Xo. 97.1.21.3 A 4. 25 miles south-east of Lake Aruclio. 

AV. Tibet, altitude 16.000 ft., August, 1897. 

7 Xo. 99. 11.5.2, •“ Camp. 1898,“' Chinese Turkestan, altitude 

16.500 ft., August 8 th. 1898. 

Xative name. " Such Kun." 

Type. no. 97.1.21.3. 

Description. External characters similar to those of M. strnclieyi 
TIios.. but with the teeth and posterior termination of the palate 
very like those of 3/. roiiln Ogilvie. Agrees with 3/. nVncaudn True 
in that uin has 8 salient angles, but has the tail far shorter. 

Duncnsions of the type (in millim.) ;— I)rie<l s'kin. Head and 
body 115: tail 12 ; hind foot with claws 19*5 ; hind foot -without 
cla^\s 8 ; ear 11 . 

SknJJ (damaged posteriorly)—zygomatic breadth 14*5; length of 
luisaK 8*5: palatal length 14'.") (from 2 ^osterior termination of 2 '>alate 
to anterior margin i^f incisors). 

The s 2 )eeimen 7 ap^iears to be the young of thi< form. 

•Dipus r»E vsYi. sp. nov. 

Tiji>^. Xo. 99. 11 ..">.3. r, Xura. (’liinese Turkestan. 7..">00 ft., 
6 th October. l-sLs (oriL^inal number 73). 

Ih ^rrij'fiioi In external ap 2 )earanee resembles D. lo/tfo^i lUanford. 
but the colour nt the u^^per surface richer and not so brown 
the exact tint being somewhere between "Ecru drab" and " Eauii 
colour" . 

ShniJ resemble^ that of D, titqapiif, Licht., but the teeth are 
more nia'>^ive .nid their [latteui les-. complicated. 

Zo/)//of the ty 2 »e—liead and body 12.3: tail 160: hind 
foot ."»9: ear Is. tAll taken from the dried ''kin.» 

Tiii^ ij' a veiy dwtinct .Terbc):i. witii no ver% near kno'Aii ally, 
.ind .1 detaih‘d de^( n^’tiou of uIikIi would Ije unuece'sary. I have 
2')le.t-urc in ceuniecting it with tlie name of it" discoverer. 

‘ bi'K’-.v o,. • ynin* lACulour-.' j.l lu. 
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Dipus. sp. ine. 


Xos. 99.11.5.4 lie 5. 2 males, imm.. Kotaz Langar, near Khotan, 
Turkestan. 4.700 ft., 8th October. 1898. 

The immaturity of tliese two bpeeimen'^ prevents their satisfac¬ 
tory determination; the\ may be the young of iK 

Euchoreutk^ NASO, AV. L. Sclater. P. Z. S. 1890, p. 610. 

Xos. 93.11..3.6. 7 lA' 8. 2 . Ak Langar on the Yarkaiid-Ivhotan 

Road, altitude 4,500 ft., 3rd July. 1898. 

Xative name- Sarok Kuruk " i” Drown Tail 

The origiiKil specimens of Kudiorndf^^ although known to 

be from Eastern or Chinese Tinkestan. had no exact locality 
attached to them. It is satisfactory to have thi'- dericiency su[»piied 
by CutJtain Deasy'.^ specimeii'^. The Ak Langar is a Rc'^t-hou-.e. 
The specimens were obtained in the nigdit. so that, although Ca]>tain 
Deasy states that the animal wa"^ ver\ common, lie i- unable to give 
any details as to its habits. 


(IcHOTOXA LADAChXsis. Gunthcr, Ann. ik Alag. Xat. Hist. >er. 4, 
x\i. p. 231 (1875)- 

Xo. 99.11.5.9. . YApal Uiigur. C'hinese Tuike'^tan. 15.000 ft.. 

22nd July. 1898. 

Xo. 99.11.5.10 i\: 11. two female^. Ditto. 20th Juh. 1898. 

Xo. 99.8.10,1. Zad Kulan I rgi. Chinese Turkestan, altitude 
12.800 ft., 25th December. 1897. 

Xo. 97.1.21.1. 25 iiiiLs S.E. of Lake Aru ( lio. AV, Tif<(t. 


Xo. 97.1.21.2. Ditto, ditto. 
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BOTANICAL 


IXTRODUCTOPiY XOTE OX BOTAXICAL COLLECTIOXS. 

By Edmund G. Baker. F.L.S.. British ^Fuseum. 

Tilt* plants fi'oin Capt. Bea'^y's first expedition were received 
at Kom'. in Febnuirv. 1897. and were determined by members of 
the Herbarium Staff. 

Among the more interc'^ting of the plants collected on tliis 
expedition ithe Botanical collecting on this journey being under 
the charire of iNlr. Arnold Pike^. may be mentioned Han^nicidm^ 
stnnli-s. Heni'^ley liitrured in Hookerk leones, tab. 2b86E a >peeies 
elo>el\ related to ib lavnhti-nfns, Maxim, and 87/n'rfo {(’rennn}- 
Henislev (Hooker. Icone^. t ib. 2d87). gathered 
at Horpa Cho at a height of 17.o00 feet. 

On the '-eeond expedition. Papt. r>easv commenced collecting 
in Hunza in Getober. 1897. and continued to collect in Chinese 
Turke-^tan and Northern Tibet. The plants on this occasion were 
iletermined by member^ of the Staff of the Botanical Department 
of the Natural History Mu-eum. Animig tlie more interesting may 
be mentioned Curnrfuna D.C., var. Ivram. 

from foot oi Alv Chalak Tagh. Kerian Mountains, previously col¬ 
lected bv PrzewuFki at Chotan: a dwarf Po^ndiUn. near Ak^u. 
Mliicli I was at tir-<t inclined to consider as a ucm' species, but is. 
perhaps. onl\- an unnamed montane variety- of the verv polymor¬ 
phic and widelv spre^idP. Linn,; Lifctinut 
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Dedbiji. S. Moore. ' from Aksu, a very remarkable '^pecie^^ bearing 
an extraordinary likeness to a Crepi'> of the section GlomeratLe 
I Mr. Moore states the resemblance extends e^en to the partial 
miion of the involucral leaves, and that its true affinity was not 
suspected until the acheiies cMine under examination) : tn 

Eendlev'^ a member ot Meisner's section Ainbly^onon from 
Northern Tibet : Allium c(^}iS((n(jtiinpitm. Kunth. var. roseunis 
Eeiulle. ' from Sarok Tuz Valley: Ft'Amif riihnt. L.. \ar. rohuht^f, 
Iiendle/-- from SInran Maidan Hun/a: Reudle." 

allied to F. sih/rrui Hackeh from the Plateau near Folu. 

It is impossible, in a brief summary, to refer to nearly all tlie 
points of botanical interest atlbided by the collection'^. Take, for 
example, the t1r'>t plant occurring in each li-^t: (Ifinafi.s ir 
Linn., perhaps the most widely di'.tributed of the known '^pecies 
of the genus. The ty^ie ^^as figured b\ L)lllenlU'^ in the IIortu> 
Elthaniensis, tab. 119. from a specimen brought from the East 
by Tournefort, thus shoAving the plant wa^^ known in thi'- country 
in ITo’i. Many varieties have been described, a-- it is an ex¬ 
tremely variable plant. Var. uci/t/fidid. Hk. f. Oc T.. I'- mentienied 
(in Henderson and Hume’s " Lahore to Yark<uid"i a-' (ommnn in 
Vtirkand and in the ra^ines above Sanjn. Var. t<t/nfnfu'd. iNIax. 
{Lot. Mag., tab. TTICJ) was collected by Capt. l>ea-^v on iii-'-t 

expedition: and on the second expeditum. at (’haka a })lant wa's 
collected which is intermediate between su])--[i. iihrr/rd. (>. Kuut/e 
and var. tuuffurira, ^lax. A verv intere'-tmg find, of }» 0 '^-'iblv far- 
reaching signiticance, is that of a plant wliicli WvL- collected at 
Aksai C hui, near Yepal Uiigur, and was (h-termined b\ Dr, Reiidle 
to be Zo'^fpcf uunind, L. This maritime ."['ecie" ('x-era'" here at 
an altitiitle of feet. In a certain mun’oer of ea^e''. ad-li- 

tional information i< attorded by the colleLtion in regard to onr 
previous knowledge of the geographical mnee uf tlie <’ential 
Asiatic specie^. The detaiU can be '-ecu in tlio subjoined li',:^. ami 
as tlie Flom of (’InnC'-e Turkt ^t.ai e-^pecially, i'- but ]>oorlv repie- 
seiited in our Xatioinil Herbaria. c>illectmiis from thi>- region jie 
of great value. The I’lora of the cmintu traNei^rd b\ ('apt. 
Dea^y is not a rich one: in point of mere number ot '•pecie- it 
cannot in any way compare with that ot the < ountrit^ to tlie 
Seuth. Ea'-t, and West. We ha\e in the '^outh. Indi.v with a 
liora which has been recenth compuced at Ih.noo -pecie^ : tn>ni 
the collections of the Abbe Deknav, Dr. H* ur\. and Mr. Thom.c^ 

* Dt sLii} «»f tilt-t‘ plant' uiil 1" le’ind in Ti'^ ‘ 

1^;0 p 4i2-^. .V. 


A.*,, 
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Hancock we know the West of China also to be rich. The country to 
the west of Chinese Turkestan, Turkestan proper, has been carefully 
explored by the Russians—it has been found to be richer than Chinese 
Turkestan, but the Flora, which was begun by Regel, has only been 
completed <is regards a small numljcr of Natural Orders. Perhaps 
the nio>t careful comparison of Central Asiatic Floras wa^ that 
made by the late Dr. Maximo^\'iez in a paper which appeared in 
the ••Bulletin du Congres international de botanique et d'hortieulture 
a St, Petersbourg, 1884,” The Mongolian Flora, which include^ 
that of Chinese Turkestan, he then estimated at 16*23 Phanerogams 
and Vascular Cryptogams. Composit-ae, Leguminos*. and Gramineie 
being the most largely represented Natural Orders. 

We cannot conclude without congratulating Capt. l)easy on the 
collections he has made in a countiw which is so little knowm 
botanically. and which furnishes an interesting link of coimectiou 
between the Floras of the countries lying to the North. South, 
Fa'-t, and West, which are comparatively well known. 


CAPTAIN DLASY'S FIRST EXPEDITION TO TIBET, 1896. 


Collected by Me. Aenold Pike. 

IDEXTIFIED AT THE ROYAL GARnEN>. KEW. 


DICOTYLEDONS. 

POLYPETAL.T., 


Altitude 



Xdine. 

Place 

Ftr-et, 

1 

(lematis oiientali'-. Luin., ^ ar. tangutica. 
Mu tun. 

Camp 41 

14400 

2 

Ranunculus simili... 

13 

10600 

3 

tncuspis. Ma r///,'. 

,. *23 

17000 

4 

C'\mbalaike. Pnr.sJt ... 

10 

16400 

:> 

piilchcllu-. (\ A. Mn/rr 

•29 

I62o0 

n 

lohaXU>, Jfirq/ifPu, 

.. 32 

16SOO 

< 

involucratus. 

.. 10 

16400 

s 

('-*r\dtdi^ IItndcr--oni. 

3 

17100 

0 

Parvva Ltinigino^a. d TIuphs, .. 

12 

170(K) 

lo 

Cheiianithu- liimalayen^i-. ('p/aJp 

22 

173O0 
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Altitude 

Feet. 

11 

Alyssum ctinescens. DC. ... 

Camp 26 

16100 

12 

Dvaba alpina, Linn. 

— 

— 

13 

,, .. .. var. algidd. Deuel ... 

— 

— 

14 

Sisymbrium hiunile. C’. A. Meijer 

25 

16100 

lo 

Eutrema ? LTzewal^kii. Mn rim. 

.. 10 

16400 

16 

Christolea erassifolia. 

36 

15200 

17 

Braya miiliora. Hook. f. tV Tho/nb. 

6 

17OO0 

18 

sinensis. Henesl. 

10 

16400 

19 

Capselia Thomsoni. 

.. 23 

ITOOO 

20 

Dilophia salsa, Thoms. 

32 

16800 

21 

Lychnis apetala, Linn. 

— 

— 

22 

Arenaria inusciformis, Wnll. 

6 

17000 

23 

Stracheyi, Eihjeir. 

32 

16800 

24 

Myrieai’ia prostrata. Hook. f. 

30 

16900 

25 

Thermopsis intiata, Ca)iih. 

14 

16200 

26 

Astragalus sp. 

6 

17000 

27 


.. 3 

17100 

28 

(Ixytropis micropliylla, DC. 

6 

17000 

29 

var. elatior 

.. 41 

14400 

30 

"P. 

3 

17100 

31 

Potentilla frutioo>a, Linn... 

— 

- 

32 

Nericea, var. polyschista. 

Lthni. 

6 

17000 

oo 

'?erieea. Linn., var. 



34 

Chaiiuerhodos sabulosa. Biopfe ... 

. 24 

16700 

35 

Saxifraga parva. He nisi. ... 

.. 32 

16800 

36 

Sedum llhodiola. DC. 

.. ' 23 

17000 

37 

tibeticuiii, i/ocA./. 'f Tlnnns.. \ .w'. 
StracheNi. Clnrl^ .. 

; j 

17100 

38 

Selinum '^triatum. Bf-nth.... 

20 

16200 

39 

gamopetala: 

Aster Bo Wen i. Hnn.-^l. 

.. 11 

17000 

40 

tibetieus, Kno/..... 

— 

— 

41 

Leontopodimn alpiiiuni. f 

11 

17tM HJ 

42 

Taiiacetuin frutieulosuin. Leihh. .. 

- >7 

!,■)< )(H) 

43 

tibeticum. H\'iT. f. n TJo'his, 

15 

16200 

44 

Artemisia AVellbyi. HrmA. a H. H. IB. 
Benr.>(>n linedn 

.. 23 

17000 

45 

salsoloide^. WiU^l . 



46 

uiacrocephala. 

3 < 

l.')l >oo 

47 

Senecio goringensis. 

20 

16200 
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Xame. 

Place. 

Altitude 

Feet. 

48 

Senecio Deasji, He/nsl. 

Camp 

1‘2 

17000 

49 

Saussiirea bracteata. Decne, 


82 

16800 

50 

.. subulata. Clarke 


7 

16900 

51 

Ivunthiana. Clarke 


— 

— 

5-2 

glanduliii^era, 


18 

16600 

58 

sorocephala. ifuoA’./. d' TJioms. 


12 

17000 

54 

Thoroidi. Hand. 


— 

— 

55 

.. Aster. Hand. ... 


in 

16400 

56 

Crepis sorocephala, Henid. 


— 

— 


tlexuosa. C/^u-Av ... ... 


41 

14400 

57 


26 

16100 

58 

'^p. 


6 

17000 

59 

Taraxacum laiiceolatum. Foir. ... 


80 

16900 

60 

bicolor. DC. 


26 

16100 

61 

Audru^ace Chaiiicejasiue. Hoht. var. coro- 
nata. Watt ... 


15 

16200 

62 

tapete. Ma ru/i. 


10 

16400 

68 

Gcntiaiia Thoiii5>oni. Clarke 


— 

— 

64 

tenella, Frie.^ 


82 

16800 

65 

aquatica. Lin/i. ... 


82 

16800 

66 

humili^. Steren — 


87 

15000 

67 

Tleurogyne brachyantliera. Clarke 


80 

16900 

6<S 

^ficroula tibetica. Ha run. 


28 

1700O 

69 

Scrophularia “-p. 


— 


70 

IVdicularis lougitlora. U add pit ... 


87 

15000 

71 

cheilanthit’olia. ScJirenk 


29 

16200 

72 

Lagotis decumbens. Fnpr. 


12 

17(J00 

78 

Xe[jeta longibraeteata. 7?'///A. 


29 

16200 

74 

l>raeocepbaiiun lieterophyllum. Benth. ... 


15 

16200 

75 

AFKTALW. 

SaKola cnllina, 




76 

K he luu spied forme. ... 


15 

16200 

1 i 

Kuphurbia tibetica. B^>u.^. 



— 

7.S 

Crtica hypeiborea, J<nipntn. 



— 

79 

Kphedra di^tachya, 


27 

167<Kt 

so 

MOXo(8>TYr.El)OX8. 

Allium "eue^cen^. Luui. ^ ar, . . 




M 

.FuncU'. Tliom-uiii. X//f7o 


26 

16100 

s2 

Kobre^ia -clianuKh Bt>f > /., 


17 

16800 
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Altitude 

No. Xaine, Place. Feet. 

83 Kobresia Sargentiana, Htnnd. ... ... Camp 17 — 

84 Carex inciu-va. i/cy/if/. ... ... ... .. — ~ 

85 .. rigida. Gooden, ... ... ... .. — — 

86 '^ioovQvoiiii. Fnlcont r e r Bootf ... .. — — 

87 Pennisetum daccidum. ('w... ... .. -- — 

88 Stipa orientalis. Tyiii, ... ... ... .. — — 

89 purpurea. Grisch. ... ... ... .. — — 

90 Deyeuxia conipacta. ... ... .. — — 

91 Diplachiie Thoroidi, Stnpf ... ... .. — — 

92 Poa attenuata, Trin. ... ... ... .. — — 

93 Atropis distaiis. Growth, (forma iiana) ... .. — — 

94 Febtuca valesiaca. Stdileirlt. ... ... .. lo 16400 

95 Elyiiius sibiricus, Linn. ... ... ... —- — 

96 junceus. Fisch. ... ... ... .. ~ 


ENUMERATIOX OF PLAXT8 COLLECTED OX SECOXD 
EXPEDITIOX. 1S97-9N-99. 


DICOTYLEDOXS. 

FOL IFFTAL^x 
By Eumuxo Ci. Bakkk. L.L.S. 


Altltiuk 


No. 

Xdiiie 

LuCcilitx 

Ftet 

1 

Clematis orientalis. L.t ar. between ^ 
siib-sp. tibetica. 0. Kimtze. and 

Chaka. 

6700 

2 

var. tangutica, Max. ... J 

luuiunculiis Cyiiibalaiia, Puvsh 

Karglialik 

450(J 



Yepal Ungur .. 


3 

Puinunculur? puleheilus. C. A. Meyer 

Ak5.u . 

157UU 

4 

L>elphiiuum >p. 

near Kara Targii/. 

4300 

5 

Berberis integerrinia, Bunge . . 

( haka ... 

7i)00 

6 

Hypeeoun leptoeaipuin, Hk. t. vV f 

Poln 

8300 


Thoiiii. ... . ) 


7 

Clieiraiithus hiuialayensi>. Cainb.'C.. 

Camp KM 

16100 

8 

Ah^suin oane'-ceiis. DC. 

KizilChup 

1.16O0 

9 

Sisymbrium huniile, C. A. Meyer ... 

Yepal Fngur ... 

14850 

10 

Bra\a unitiora. Hk. f. A Thom^. ... 

Sarok Tu/. C'alley 

l.'kHX) 

11 

Bras^ica Xapu^. Linn 

Koglia/ T.angar 

5500 

12 

Maleolinia Afrieana. IL } Ir ... 

('haka ... 

b700 

13 

Cap^ella Thomsoni, Hk. f, ... 

Ak-u . 

15700 
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Xo. 

14 

lo 

16 

17 

ly 

19 

20 

21 

•22 

28 

24 

2.5 

26 


27 

2y 

29 

80 

81 

82 

88 


84 

Ho 

86 

87 

88 
89 


Name, 

Lei^idium ruderale, Linn. ... 
Dilophia salsa Hk. f. Thoms. 

Capparis spinosa, Linn. 

Silene conoidea. Linn. 

Lychnis apetala, Linn. ... | 

Lepyrodiclis holosteoides, Linn. 
Ai’enaria luusciformis, Wall... 

Montia font ana. Linn. ... | 

Tamarix Pallasii. Des. f. 

Myricaria prostrata, Hk. f. Thoms. 
Eeauniuria Kashgarica, Eupr. var. / 
Przewalskii, Max. ex descript, j 
Rea limn ria soongorica. Max. ) 
iHololachne soongorica,Ehrenb.j ) 
Xitraria Schoberi, Linn. 


Zygophyllum Fabago, Linii. 
Zygoi)hYlluin Rosowii. Lunge ex I 
descript. ... ... ... j 

Creranimn collinmn, Steph. forma ... 
Medicago lupuiina. Linn. 

Cai*agaua >p. ... 

Caragana fruteseens. DC., var. tur- ) 
fanesis, Krasn, ... ... j 

Sphefcrophysa ^aLida, I>F. ... 

Astragalus alpinus. Liim. ... 
Astragalus ^p. 

Astragalus Ntrietus. Orahani 
A^tragalii^ Thomsonianu.-, Beuth.... 
A-tragalU'-tibetanuh. Benth. 


Altitude 


Locality. 

Feet 

Polu . 

10800 

Sarok Tnz T alley 

18-300 

Aksu . 

15700 

yhor Kul 

14800 

Hiinza TaPey ... 

9400 

Poll! . 

8200 

Shiran Maidan, 
Huaza 

18000 

near Aksu 

16000 

Polu 

8200 

Aksu 

15700 

Taghdumbash, 

Parnii’ 

14000 

Khotan... 

4500 

near Polu 

8200 

Shor Kul 

15000 

Tolan Khoja 
Valley 

11000 

near Sorgak 

7400 

Kuyek ... 

9700 

Polu 

8800 

Ivirian Mt!>. 

8800 

Ahilgan Bulok ... 

7600 

nr. Kara Targaz 

4800 

near Sorgak 

7400 

Camp 102 

16400 

Polu 

8800 

Khotan 

4500 

At foot of Ak 
Chalali Tagh 

8800 

near Polu 

8200 

Tugrok Laagar 

7000 

Yulgan Bulok ... 

7600 

Polu 

8200 

near Kara Sai ... 

10500 

Plateau nr. Polu 

10800 

Kara Sai 

9500 

Plateau nr. Polu 

10800 

nearAk^n 

16500 

Sarok Tuz Valley 

18500 

Yayek ... 

9700 
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Xo. 



Altitude 

Xame 

Locality. 

Feet. 

40 

Oxytropis tatarica. Cainbess. 

Sarok Tu/ Talley 

loOOO 


.. 

Tvi/il Cliup 

15600 

41 

Oxytropis chiliophylla. Eoyle forma 

Sarok Tu^Talley 

18500 

4-2 

Lathyrus sativum. Linn. 

near Polu 

sduo 

40 

InJigot'era sp. ’? 

Tum‘ok Langar 

7000 

44 

rruiius toiueiitusa. Thunb. 

Kliotan 

4500 

4d 

Primus doiin‘^tiL-a. Linn, buma 

Ivhot.in 

45(.i0 

46 

Potentilla ])ifnrca. Tann. 

Polu 

.S2U0 



Plateau ni. P(du 

10: mo 



Sarok Tux Valley 

1:1000 

47 

Potentilla sericea, Linn., var. 

Siiiran 5[aidan. 
Himza 

1:8000 


Potentilla serieea. Linn., var. ) 
(near var. polyschista. Lehni.) ) 

Kuram Yepehuni 

luuo 

4« 

Potentilla serieea. Linn. var. [ 

no.ir Aksu 

16500 


l>eas\i var. nuv. ' ) 



49 

Eo>a xantliinu. Lindley 

Cliaka ... 

7000 

50 

Cliaina-rliodos sabulo'^a Lunge 

Yepal Ungur ... 

15000 

51 

Saxifraga Hireulus. Linn. ... | 

Sliiran 5Iaid.iii. 
Hun/a 

1:8000 

52 

Sedum quadiitiduin. Pall. ... 

Sarok Tu/A5illev 

1:8500 


(rAMnpp:TALj:. 




Ly SrExcKK Lj: 51. 5Ioork. J 

l.Se.. F.I. S. 

Altitude 

Xo. 

X'aiiie, 

Lucalit}. 

Feet 

50 

Aster heteroclneta. Lth- 

near Caiiq* 94 ... 

16000 

54 

Aster Lower!. Henml. 

Ckmip Ituj 

156:‘;() 

55 

Calinieris altaicj. Xee^. 

("’anip 102 

16400 

56 

Erigeron unitiovum. Linn. \ ir. ^ 

Aksii 

Camp 190 

15700 

i56C(U 


“ PiPi S'/ M f </, I.iiiii . \ ai’ /-'"/s. 1 iak nl 

Plaiitct t t-iv^^i vi-I ail-i» ndt i:rt=-s F'-iia 

xMcIk alia j'liiiiata. t-di-all's ai-pn-xiinaUs |-ai\is siiiuu:!-. .1 il-’.s rxli-t’tixs 

oliL\tl *>% at--MoiiLTis InluUis \ t*I ai->ss.. v, i-atis, lulia 

i aiilinia di-itatiiii d-d toliala^a 

Hab Chinese Turkestan, iitar Aksii in thr- Kweii Liin ih.njx Alt IC ■»(X> ft. 
Ill July-2h, In'J.s, 

A(.Iuarf|daut uith i.ula al i>a\a' 2A - ni k-'iL- TaarCts -timII -lil-st, 
;^n’een abuve, V. hit»-‘ t*-lii'^ntosi hel> n*. te^i Jiunal ]' ariet bi* '■-’ 1 i-.i-it iVu Uii It ^ 
l'tlu'v\1‘etais d, vt*iL*v, ~ “t mill imi^f XearA allied tu 1\ seiifea. laiin. 

var ", dasyph\ 11a, Lt hmaiiii. lb % Purt i.till. p dl - P das\ph> Ihi. pM-m- 
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Altitude 


No 

Name. 

Locality. 

Feet. 

o7 

Leontopodium alijintim, Cass. j 

Talley of Talde 
Kol Su 

13000 

o8 

Leoiit op odium alpinum, Ca^s. } 

Sarok Tuz V alle v 

13500 


{small mountain form) ... ) 



59 

Pulicaria salviiefolia. Bge. ... 

Atabad . 

7600 

60 

Artemisia ^Tll^raris. Linn. var. 

near Kilik Pass 

13000 

61 

Artemisia minor, .Jacq. 

Kizii Chu^D 

15600 

62 

Artemisia sp. ■? {^'ery young) 

Tolan Khoja ... 

SlOO 

68 

Artemi-ia desertorum, Spreng. 

Kizii Chup 

15600 

64 

Taiiacetum tibeticum. Hook, i, 

Sarok Tuz Valley 

18000 


Tlioms. ... ... ... ^ 


65 

Saus-iirea glaiiduligera, Sohz. Bip. 

( 

Kizii Cliup 

At Tui. Sarok 

1.7600 

66 

Saussurea subulata, Clarke ^ 

Valiev 

16200 


1 

near Camp04 ... 

16000 

67 

Saussiirea Aster. Hemsl'? ( 

{specimen very yoimg) ... ) 

Camp 110, near 



A'eshil Kill ... 

16800 

6 S 

SaU'^siu'ea Thoroldi. Hemsl. 

Aksu 

17701) 

69 

Saii-siirea Tliomsoni. Clarke | 

At Tui, Sarok 
Valley 

16200 

70 

Sau-surea Kunthiana, Clarke 

Sarok Tuz Valley 

185U0 

71 

Sau^surea bracteata, Due. ... 

Ak-u 

15700 

7-2 

Rarkhaiisia dexiiosa, 1)LA ... | 

Atabad Hunza 
A'alley 

7600 

78 

Barkhau-ia tlexuosa. BC. var. } 
('-mall formi ... ... j 

near Camp 94 ... 

16000 

74 

TaraxaL'Um otbemale. Wigg. 

Hills nr Kara Sai 

10500 

75 

Taraxacum ortidnale, AViug- ^■ar. ... 

near C’amp 94 ... 

InnOO 

76 

Taraxacum biedor, I>C. 

Shor Kill 

1481)0 

4 1 

Lauiuea '^p.(specimen imperfect) 

Polu . 

86 U0 

7s 

('hondrilia -p. 2 i specimen without 1 

Takla Makan. nr. 



... ... ... ... f 

Kara Turgaz 

4.800 

79 

Muigedium tatarieum, I>C. 

Boehaz Laiigar 

5500 

SO 

Lactuca Hea'-yi. S. Moore ... 

Ak^'U 

15700 

81 

S(‘t)r/tjnera ^p. i-ptciuien very 1 

near Polu 

10800 


vounsif ... ... ... Il' 


82 

Androsaee C haiua.-ja-me, Ho-t 

Saruk Tuz Valiev 
18000 

-18500 


. Hills near Kara 

\ Sui ... about 10r)U0 

h.*> Anilrijsaot* Maxim. ... ^ Sarok Tii/. Valley 

/ between 

Camp-A ST 1-2000 

S4 An(lr''>-a'a‘micropl'Alla. IL>ok. t. ... aear Camp 04 ... lOOOO 
(rlaux ill a-itiina, r.n^R. .. ... Khotan. 4.‘)00 
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Xo 

Name. 



Altitude. 


Locality 

F eeC 

86 

Statice aiirea, Linn. ... 


near Polu 

8300 

87 

Cynancliuiii aeiitiiin. Linn, 

\ 

j 

near Sorgak 
near Gircdia, 

7400 

i 

Hunza Valley 

8900 

88 

Gentiana aqiiatica. Linn. 


near Camp 94 

16000 

89 

rieiii'O^Mie carintlnaca. Gri^eb. 


Ak-^u. 

15700 

90 

Pifcurogyne ditbisa. Maxim. 


Ak^u ... 

15700 

91 

8wertia petiolata. Eoyle. \ar. 


Hunza Valley ... 

1300U 



1 

Aksu 

15700 

92 

Microula tibetiea, [Maxim. ... 

? 

Cani[) 100 

15600 



\ 

Camp 102 

16400 

93 

Convolvulus arvensis. Linn. 


Pulu . 

8300 


i 

near Polu 

8300 

94 

Lvcium tiircomanioum, Fisch. 


Yulgan Bulok ... 

7600 


^Mey. . 

y 

Tolaii Khoja 

8100 

95 

Dodartia orientali'^, Linn. ... 

i 

(^iitMvirts of 
Kliotan 

4500 

96 

Pediciilaris alaMianica. Maxim. 

( 

/ 

Sandy plateau 

10300 


AV. of Polu .. 

97 

Pedieularis abrotanifolia, ML. 


AkMi 

15700 

98 

Podioulari'^ Giideri, Mihl 


near Camp 94 ... 

16000 

99 

Pedioularib ? (S)eciinen too/ 

I’lateau near 



young to dotonnine) 


Poll]. 

10300 

100 

Plielypara ealotropuide'-, MMlp. 


near Aludji 

4400 

101 

Lagotis decumbent. PiUpr. ... 


Ak^u ... 

15700 

102 

Dracocepb.Jum betoroplivllum. 
Bth. 

1 

\ 

SarokTuz Akillev 

13000 

103 

Plantago tibetiea Hook. f. tV: 
Tboms. 

( 

y 

Polu . 

S300 

104 

Plantago ovata. ForMv. 

Pohi . 

S3o0 



apetalj:. 




By A, B. PEXimn. M.A. 

. H.S,. 

Altitude 

No. 

Name. 

Loc.il:t\. 


105 

Clienop>odiuin album. Linn. | 

Kara Sai 
l\ilu 

9500 

SSOO 

106 

Eiirotia eeratoide^. C. A. Mey. 

Northern Tibet. 
Slior Kul 

15000 

107 

Corispermuiii liy.s'.opih)lium. f 

Linn. ... ... ... ^ 

Atabad Hunza 
VMlev 

Polu . 

7600 
s !{ ) 


1 Veiv common 111 ^vtnd in bed of 

Hun/a Akillev.i 
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Xo. 

108 

109 

110 
111 

11-2 

iia 


Xame. 

Halogeton glomeratiis. C, A. Mey. j- 
Polygonum ayiculare. Linn, 
Pohgonmn sibiricum. Laxin. 


Locality. 

Atabad Hunza 
Valley 

Xorthern Tibet, 
Camp 101 
Yepai Ungur, 
Kiria River ... 
Northern Tibet, 
Camp lOo 
Chaka. 


Polygonum Deasyi, Eendle, sp. ) 
nor. ... ... ... ... \ 

Polygonum, sp. '^^itliout Hovers 

(Thin ropes are said to be made from this plant.) 

In sandy water 

Calligonum polygonoides, Linn 


Altitude. 

Feet 

7600 

16100 

16200 

1.5600 

6700 


less desert, 

Nura ... ... 6800 

(Native name ** Chekundo (Cliakandarj. An interesting north¬ 
easterly extension of the distribution of this species known 
hitherto from Egypt, Syria, Perbia, Punjab and Scinde.) 

114 Ekeagnus angustifolia, Linn. var. ) I^otan 4500 

orientalis, Schlect. ... ... j 

(Native name .Jigdachichik." Common throughout Chinese 
Turkestan). 

115 Euphorbia tibetica. Boiss. ... ... Sarok Tuz Valley 13000 


MONOCOTYLEDONS. 



By A. B. PiEXDLE. 

M.A., 

D-Sc. 




Altitude 

Xo. 

Xame 


Locality. 

Feet. 

116 

A-^paragus veiticillatus. Linn. 


Poll! ... ^ ... 

8.300 


(Native name ' 

■* 0]un.‘4 


117 

Allinm oreoprasum, Sehreiik 

( 

) 

Plateau near 
lV>lu. 

10.300 


(Native name ■* Atchkii Yowa.”) 


lbs 

Allium consanguiiieuin. Ivunth, ) 
\ar. ru^emn. Reudle, ^ar. nov, ) 

Sarok Tuz Valley 

13000 

(IiidistiuLrui-^hable fonu the specie 

s except by its ro'-e-coloured 


Hower^ ; thobe of the ^pecie^ are 

described as golden-yelluw). 

119 

.Juiicub meuibranaeeus, Boyle 


Ak'^u ... 

1.5800 

120 

Trirdocliin palubtre. Linn. ... 

■( 

Northern Tibet. 

16000 



near Camp 94 

1-21 

Zo‘'tera marina. Linn. 

1 

Aksai Chili near 



(A \ery interesting tind.) 

s 

Yepai Ungm* 

148.50 

122 

Cart‘X Moorkroftii. Falc. ... 

j 

Shor Kill. 

1.5000 


... ^ 

Northeni Tibet 

123 

Stipa purpurea. Oriseb. ... 

< 

... ^ 

Northern Tibet, 
Camp 100 ... 

15700 
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Altitude. 

No. 

Name. 


Locality. 

Feet. 

124 

Stipa splendeiis. Trim (= Stipa 
altaica. Trin.) . 

) 

Kara Sai 

9500 

125 

Stipa sp. (Insufficient for specific 
detennination) ... 

f 

Kara Sai 

9500 

126 

Chloris barbata, Swwrtz 


Boghaz T.angar 

5500 

127 

Poa alpina. Linn. 


Sarok Tuz ^hllley 

13500 

12 « 

Poa attenuata. Trin.... 

\ 

Plateau near Polu 

10300 


(Native name. ** Ak Ote ") 

s 

129 

Festuca ovina, Linn. var. vale- 

] 

Taghdumbash 



siaca. Koch 

s 

Pamir 

14UOO 

160 

Festuca rubra, Linn. var. robust a. 

f 

Shiran Maidan 
Hunza Talley, 



Eendle. var. nov. 

1 

near Kilik Pass 

13000 

161 

Festuca Deasvi, Peiidle. sp. nov. 

( 

Idateau near Polu 

10300 


(Native name “• Kileb ”) 

132 

Hordeum violaceum. Boiss. 


Kara Sai 
Northern Tibet. 

9500 

133 

Agropyrum Thoroldianum, Oliver 

) 

Camp lO(') 

15630 


\ 

and Camp 102 ... 

16400 

134 

Elymus :^ibirieus. Linn. 


Kara Sai 

9500 



{ 

K.ira Sai . . 

9500 

165 

Elynms dasystachys. Trhi. ... 


Valle\ of Talde 




) 

Kol Sii 

16000 


There are also a few represented bv leaves only, 

which it is ini 2 )Os>>ible to detennine. 




GLOSSARY 


i>e; 4 , ii.itisv oRkial 

Caiasdii Biishi, Head of a Caravan 
ChaU'j; Tan.e:, Nati\e name for Tibet 
Chow Kuan, Di^^triet Ma^dstraie 
Cho, Lake 
L>awan. Pa^'; 

(Wii oi Ghee, Butter, (often laucid) 

Kara, Bhiek 
Kyan;Lr, Wild Donkey 
Kuk Ba-^hi. Head of Canals 
Kill Lake 

Ij«i, Pti'"^ 

Marj^a, StUrill one-hor-^e Onne'^e cart 
l>a->hi. Head of I.UIJO 
Oait Head of It) 

Sal. Water . 

Shev^tai. Chief luiUtaiv otUeer. corresponding to General Odieer Commanmnu 
Stu Chiauir, Chinese name for Chine>e Turkestan 

Suttoo. paiehed barley, ground, (in wViich there is often plenty ot diit) 

Su, Water 

Taotai, Chief civil ullicer 

Tof-tai, Chu-t niilitaiv otHier _ , n 

Yak dan, Indiau-ui idc* h ather-eoveve 1 box t<'r camel's, ponies, bulloi'k'' oi m i i 

Yjulu Shahr. (Tt)ne''e town 

Ahiz La-hi, Uea«l of lt)t> 
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INDEX 


Ar,T»rL Kaiu 3I. Naik, IE)?, oultrly 
ot tile ''feou^l exj^)fct]Ltii>n. \(;lLinteer'^, 
lo:>, )iD (jpuiiou <'t the caitivan- 
ba-hi, lot), a iiidii, ol4 

Alxlul Kh.ilik, < «Lia\Mu4M'>]u or the 
leeontl exjieJULon, lUo, bail LOnduLt 
of, i04-th :ui(l pLiui-^huient, 1(>7, hl'^ 
traU'-poi't conn act, dlt) 

Adam Tuaiuo- Ikms, ele\atIon of. and 
cold in, *2oo 

Af^haui'itan, unsatisfactory political 
>tate ot, dds 

Akbar Khan, Wazir of Giludt, and tlie 
tiial ot Aixiul Klialik, U)7 
Aks.n Chin, the jouiiRv to, and piv- 
liininary dhlicuhies, KU-o, aiuvRi 
,it, 17b, elevation ot, ISO, Tibet 
entered tiom, Isii 

Aks.ikal, the, of the Chini Utah di^- 
tiiet, sent to theXeetai ot Yarkand. 
145 b 

Ak-it, tt'inporai V Cdiine'C e.unp at, o20 
Alaioi. dihieult tunk neai, l!t-5, loes^ 
case at, 107, ditlkukies with aiuinah 
at. camp ueai. .414 
Ahnoia, til 

Anennd". deftrts coinmon to, >7 
An La. route to, irom I'ubranc, un¬ 
mapped. It) 

An.-?he Ta^^h peak, not to be i-lentitied. 
1-50 

Antelopes. 42. 40. 71, 17b. elevation- 
limit of liaunts ot, 71. ,uieat henl- 
of. seen near t'anip. 10 , 2ih taiue- 
iiess of near Camp. 21,. 81 : tound 
in Western Tibet, .dtb) 
Apple-dumplini? d ht Kassoula. 42 

4 ' 


Ar^jun L<ua\an men irom L.idak, 
nieiits and dcim iits nt, 4, lyitiLi 
habits ot. bt) 

Aipat.ilak 200 

Aiu Cho. Dowel's lo.ue lioith Ot. 8,>, 
Jiiterniitleut tiuW' oi, 82.-eenei v and 
voatration m ai, 84 

As^mu 'sal Valley, fruit eultisation in. 
120. Nitw ,ih‘)\r. 2sl. \isit of Mi¬ 
la Ctrl- riom, 12s 

Astur. ])oiiv-nien iioin. tronijltsonie at 
Daltit, loO, rh-iios-al ot. 110 
Astral oh-ei\anons. ditlknines caused 

duiniu Itv liuii wnids, 2-5 
A-irononnc.il an<l otliei prepaiatoiy 
-tudies ot De.isy, 2 
Ati-li I‘a-s. into 'Fiber, elevation oi 
and niuunl.nns M-dole tioni. 17-5, 
rro--id bv Dca-v. h» 

Atmo-pheric * ouflitions. cniiou-Iv in- 
luiistam cOects ut at \aiio;is ek\a- 
rioii-. r.-s 

At To Ta-s. Camp at. io:k ( lo-sin.^ 


ot. 8)l>-0. 1 

Lo.itf op) Med bv. rmin 

Duln to tiii 

1 })[*-* Ko,.a, 17.5 

At lui. 17t) 

Auras, hi Us 1 

iomp.-e«l *4 lot" and 

-and. li)5 

Avia oi Ala 

iCamp 4t; n le- 

visited. 2'sl 

Ayta-h. f.'oi bi 

: tw'e^ n T.iklav and. 118 

Aznar. mltn. 

moil a,t. 120. Kanjut 

occatianoii ( 

>t, 2t;L 


Dica Huun. inn on tlo. Kiiia. 1st;. 
1>0. De is\ - arii\al and ilhu-ss at. 
822, leiarn journey ^ i<\ 102 
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BackLtnd, !Mr , Swedish mU-ionary at 
Y.ukaitd. lllK 204. rir^t meeting/ 
with, 130, inforiiiation funii'tihed 
hv, on the Chme-e and Yaikandii:, 
137 

Biidak^han, ndnig-ponies tiuin. lo 
Bagya^e animaU. i.>tv nhu Yaks), 
v.iruni 4 powei^ of, 200 
Baj.^^M;_e, hurnina of the dunertiuou-!, 
42 “ 

Ba.'.di, \alley- near. 27^ 

Baiil-headed coot '^een near Thokcho 
Kaiu Caiup, yO 

Baltal, rest'hoiise at, 0, 90, locked up. 
lou 

Balti traveller frozen to death in the 
Zoji La, lOO 

Baltit. capital of Hunza, 109 
Bandipui. ti<iu-'poit auiniaL pioeuied 
liuiii. 104 

Batan-j^, Dea-\'-> alle;ued ohjective tioin 

(fcijt*, 

Bazar Buia, fcir, at. 119, lefii-.il ()f 
nit-n to el-ewlieie tliau, llS, loute 
to IIGill Suuikv\ at. 120-1, foidMieai, 
2r>2, aiinal <ir, 122, ,iitiuison ot, and 
pu^-itiou of, 122-0 

Be'a- <d Chine-e Tiuke-tan, and the 
•“ -ijueeze ' -y-teni, 3ojJ 
Bel dll ^^I]aLre. 27r> 

Bi-h,iu La—, Wazii' of l.adak, ,eoo<l 
e>Mn e- ot, s. l-'i, 99 

Btioitya ltm— \Lnri>ti<i t\‘i ittnhlt of 

Xiiitt. 2^. u-td U'' tael. 50. 92. 2oS, 

( f 

Bower. Capt., Tihetan rravel> of, 20-l. 

Bi in-ii-Xndiaii CTOveirunent. a \^aniin,a 
to. 357 

Bu K tjeiai', ware h-tower at, and ve;^e- 
tara>n neai, 224-5 

Bill a Me ■'.il Tajik Mlkijje, thlivina 
a-]ie< t or, 271 
1 liu th» I. 259. .IT)! 

C \i T i - t< »<. p! 1 - t<i‘ 1 

Cai. 0 , inaie n. poiot- to he i^uanh'd 
in f 3 

C.lit*’. .Ml A lO. T Metan or. 

2n. ir.O, 172. 

C.inip- 'X). .ind 34 . - ,.i( rv or w.ut. 
Pe-u. 45 

C’ain..a , lie. .1 t-tim i.a pani-hnitaii 
335. Bk ui Aivun (.oiKttUii.Ld to 
wtu. 155 


Chadder Ta'ih. ditiieult loate tiom, 
23S. wretched campin,tr-ground at. 
233-9 

Chadder Valley, ice and snow in, 321 
Chaka Oa.sis, depauure for. 201, 
mountains ueai deteimined by the 
Indian Survey, 157 
Chang, a dunk. 11 

Chang Chenmo, ^canry glazing in, 
20. two fiieiuB met m letuimng 
/ w. 324 

Changfunchak. a iiood ^hot, 33, a- 
nurse, 162-8, -sent to explore the 
lOute to Ba'skam, 114, 116, mac- 
curate reports ot. ISO, 183, 213, 
Useful With the heliogiaph. 194 
Chang La, lofty pass impiacticable 
at .start of expeilition, 11, cio.s-ed 
on the return. 99. again 011 the 
return to Leh. 324 
Changiiangma, (C.imp 67. 1 , inteimit- 
tent -tieam ne.ii, 80 
Chang Tang, tlie native mime tor 
Tibet, 2 

Cliangzote, the, of Himis M()ncHtei\, 
liospitality ot. 11 

Charol or Shemen Clio, mountain- 
near. 72, wild \ak neai. 363 
Chekund(», (non), 225 
Cdiicoie, I'o' oZ-so Bam Chicuiei. in 
Chiue-e Tiirke-ian, 36»2 
China, map of. -eeii at .Saiok duz, 
174. strict etiquette ob-eiwed in, 
]32-'4. iinluck\ day- m. mcoii- 
venwiice cau-ed )»y ob^civaiice of. 
132 

Chnie-e interpietei- in Chine-e 
Tuike-taii. extortion practi-ed l»y, 
331 

—— tieatmenr of .iniinal-, 34r> 
Chinese Turkestan or Sm Chitiug. 
agricultural jiiodace of. 34U, atti¬ 
tude of people, a- di-tingui-lied 
fioin ofHciaL, towanl- Bnti-Ii 
tiavellei-, 197, (o-t of adnuni-tia- 
tiou ot, 329, ciuel cu-tom- con- 
Celnmg Tran-p(»rt animal- in. 7- 
346. d!-iogHid tor unmounted pel¬ 
s''U- 111 , 15s. fuel of, (>M' Booitzai. 
3 42. tin* Tut.n ot, 32'^. 331. game 
in, 35'S ft gold wa-hing m, 

341, indii-tnc- of. //*., iirigMtion 
Ill. 2'i6. 3o'--'6 ja-tice rtnne and 
p nip^ai-iu m, 333 3; iiulitaiy fou 
of. 349 . distribution of. 354, luspec- 
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tious uf and oidiiance, 3*j3 ; recent 
biavery in. and forced labour, 
niineraU of. 341-2. native belief 
in the medical skill of all Euro¬ 
pean traveller-^, 33S. pieteience tor 
Chine'^e rather than lius^ian govern¬ 
ment, 357, otneial name tor and 
othcials of, 32'^, their corriiptne^-;. 
239, 331 ; per>on}(d of the expedition 
to. 103 ; pO'jtal and telegiaphic ai- 
rangement'5 in. 346-S. religion in, 
338, lUi'^biau method^ in leeaid to. 
3 - j 4 , et the Siberia or China. 
cU'>toiii'-, traveliem '^huuld contorni 
to in, 130, taxation and “ squeeze?: 
in, 332, tratle and tratlie in, 342-4, 
traiispjit in, 344-M 

Chilli Bagh, Yaikand, joint-abode of 
Beasy with Maeaitnev and Hen- 
diiks, 144 

Chiuiig Jannle, the widest part of the 
Ba-kani valley, 12t) 

-ri\ei, one name (U the Yaikaad 

ris'er. 144 

ClioLtaiig \allev, dittlLLiltie-^ ot ^^ui- 
veiuig in, 27 s 

Chii-ttna^ Day, isps , at Zad, 203 
Chukpa boandaiy mark?-, 32 : laid ot 
on Camp 31 , 37, opeianon< aeain-,t, 
3 s- 40 : ;„aid to he in tuiee near 
Gerge, fiO 

Chukyar, De.iy\yak-hunt at. 71 
Chiinidi. messenger ^ent forward tL> 
laikand fiom 130 
Chungpa pillais of -tone, hoin-, and 
mud near Ye-hil Kul, 2t 
Church and I’help-, iMe''-i-.. predece'?- 
- 01 - of Dea^v in the Ra^kani vallev. 
11 s 

Churii water-hed, 84 
Cohbold, Captain B. Ik. Dea-v'-teliow- 
tiavellerto thtrT.ighduniha-li Pam it, 
102. joined b\ l>ea-<y at Ti'fmbal, 
105 . illness ot at Dak Ikiri. l!>s, oh- 
taiU'5a sporting permit fiom Petmv- 
sky. 111. sport enjoyed hy on the 
Pamir, 112. and ehewhere 114 
Coles, Mr. J.. R.X., Dea^v - -tudie- 
tiiuler. 2 

Conmieice of Great Britain in relation 
to Russian movements in Chinese 
Turkestan. 3-57 

Cordite, u-ek-s-ntrs- of. in extienie 
cold, 9-5 

Cur 2 on of Kedle-tone. Lord, his map 


of the Pamiis. etc., lUl, in regard to 
Mount Kungur. 290 

Dad Moni>i3ir.i). murder of Dagleish 
at. l()s 

Dagleish. Mr . tra\eD of. in the Polu 
district. 172 . Is'h iniinlei 01 at Dad 
Mohammed. Ins 

Dak Pari, rest-house, outbreak of Abdul 
Khalik ur. lOli 

Dal Lake. Kashmir. r» 

Dalai Lama, the, ot Lha-a, Ins Envo\ 
Extraordinary recei\ed hy the Czai 
35 s 

Dalbir Ran sub-sui\ evur. -eCuiid ex¬ 
pedition. 102. a- leatler. 115, work 01 
at Mazur Sultan, 113,illne— ot. 125. 
128, 140. 194. (k.libeiate falsitKanon 
ot woik and miudeinii- ontbie.ik i>\, 

199, sent to Kiiia for puni-hmeut, 

200, detanie.l ill at Ivhotan. 202 

Damiang Limu]>a. disu-ed woikiiius 

iieai, 54 

Daiiga Ba-li 01 ra-hkure.in iivei thtli- 
i ulty ot (‘V<»--imi, 274. D^m-v the m-t 
European 111 the v.illey nf. 27*), ibex 
ot, 3fU 

Das-, tlie < ook on both expediriun-, 15, 
abk TO -boor, 3s. hi- Chii-tma- 
}mddirm, 20)3 

Dead, the, dispoi-al of. In T-het, 7*') 

Uea-y, C.tptain H H. I‘, chon e of 
reeioii to exploie. 1, piepaiatioii- and 
lielpei-. 2, pieliminaiy dittn ulru 
3, choice of route. 5. compainou. 
('-'A' Pikei. 5. it pU'-'-ne, lio-[>iTulity 
uf Capt.iiii Claiie vix - Tiem h 
Srinagar, loiitt dienee U) Lein <•. 7. 
ruitliei 4 U. pnation-. s_lo. Lt h lo 
FohiMiig, 15, rhem^ id the LeUak T„n 
B)-20, -ui\m \\ oi k i/'U I, 

^<Ltions. noLt'iinal vtnd other, d tti- 
cultn -01.25 42. (W.sii.siy niountein- 
iiiea-urcil tu;. and ideiititied, 73. 
tiozeii ink, 73: nlm-- at rmt-r 
Camp. 22-0. thence to Am Cho. 24 
32, Cam]) 31 raide 1 ty CliukjM-. 37, 
operations agaui-t. 3'', and tiuin-li- 
meiit ot, 4n : reducing the bagg.ige. 
41, meeting ^Sith the Vomad- P)-9 
lo-t in the desert -5i>. lo’ind hvpike, 
53: jouinev to Geigi. 54-7. \ixl 
ii’om tile lN)m!io of. received t.v, 59 
join uev to TiMigu tiiid on to Ladak, 
03, ti ycq.. lecord skull ot Uvis 
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Anmioii touiid iumtc. (jo i yak 
hunt at ChukVfLr, 71, a'j^istancG 
jjiven by Xymget Srin^r. 7o ; \isit to 
Bundor. S'O, attacked by Kundor dog. 
S4; cro'<»^ing the Nabo La. s7, 
oi theodolite ne-ir. Ss: arrival at 
Xiaazu, return to Leh. yd. tare-, 
well to Pike and to the caravan, 9y. 
en<l of hrst journey, lOU 
—' o]»jecti\e ot Second journey, and 
preparation-. 10:2, companion to the 
Xkimir-, Cobbold), 102, ptr^on- 
ttf‘l ct expedition, 103-4, a-^i-stunee 
ot ^Mdjur 1 eliding and equipment, 
‘htltf Liitie- \^ itii tlie caiawin- 
ba^hi,^ 105, hi- punishment. 107-S, 
Lhitisfi ito-spitaluy at Gilgit, lOs, 
jouinoy thence to the Pamir-, 100, 
tioiiblf' with the A-t(n’i pony inon, 
lOO-lo. survey woik ami its diihcul- 
tie-. obst tor dm 

heigiit ot Muz Tagli Ata, 200. and 
f‘>i \isi{,dit\ theteof tium Ka-hgai. 
2s<j-yn ; iujzen ink, 217, fltizeii 
cundb-. 2-15. leuion tii-t laid <lown 
hy 2 S 1 : diiihult climb at Mazar 
Sult.ui, 115, joiiinov to Ibmkain and 
olt-tiucti\e native-, 114. 110-7, 

''poit no:tr tile Kunger.d, Pa-^;, 115, 
aiu\dl in lhi-k<iui. 11,s, ditlicult 
travelhn>^^ m tin Oozok L)<iia, 12:>, 
aiu\al at L-ok Luluk Agzi, 125, 
joiunev tlauue to Tn, aviu-- the 
Sandal Jjaw'an. 12*)-s. arLival and 
''ta^ at Yaikand, 150*-:U. a di-a-- 
tiou- barKjuet. l:3t;-^7. relations 
'Mth tile Chow Kuan, 152 ft 

to Kaiu'ai, 14n, punish- 
Hu nt of otlieials on return tiieu, 
il5. ivtuiii to and nieeiing with 
^Ma(Mrnu'\, 14P vu'ituaTion ot 
Ijortf.t'- ation-, 115-0. re- 

auana> lutUit ut pla 11 -. I Pi 0. exeui- 
"!"i{ t“ ihf iakla M.ikan dv-cit. 
ICC ijP airiv.d at Khtaan. 155, 
un.dual Liboin- at, 15fi 

joUiiU'. to Pupi and exiui-ir)n- 
ilu IK lld-OO. pau-e rseai Knia, 
P>1, -'t k -ruant nui-ed by. 

102-1, u.ui'.nw wnh the Chow 
K lan .a Knui. PU, in- reqiu-'t a- 
to thn ri-mtu r. 105. rheiwe to Kara 
ir,i;. imo.lt ol tim Kiiia men. 
P'l. t, i.o:*‘i-. ,ir Kaia > 0 . IfiP. 

Jo.i ti.-n ^ r,, Ti’oet, 171. 


search of route to Cential Tibet 
from. Poiu. 172 . Kara Sai to 
Saruk Tuz, ill-health, 170 ; snowy 
mountains seen near the Kina 
liver, 177 . Shor Kul reached, 175 
and revi.sited, Ak-u to Shor Kul, 
survey undertaken between, 179 : 
plants found near Camp 102., 
ls:3-5; crosbm.g the Knia. ISC); 
Fevei Camp revisited and iriangU' 
lations connected at, 190, return 
to Aksu, 192; trouble with the 
cara\an men near Kha Yak Lay. 
195 , didicuit descent near, 195, 
return to Pulu, 197, fea^t to 
villager.-, 198. murderon- conduct 
ut Dalbir Kai, 199 ; departuie liom 
to Khotan 202. and PYiikand, 203 
pieparatious for winter journey to 
Saiikul, 204, ditlieiilties of exchange, 
200, help fiom the Peg of Saukoh 

212 - 8, otUciai ubstructivene-s, 
Ylaiiong \alie\', 219, misleading in- 
ronuation given a- to Xo-h TLin.g, 
220-2. aiiival in the Abukand 
valley, 223, journey to Pil. 227. rin 
Piclianyart, 22S. the Shamatagle 
pasb, 230. re-t at Sangla-h, Chinese 
-u-picions and ob-ei\arioiis made 
at, 235. 203, 308-12. 520-4. ti'ouble- 
soiiie guides, (■.vv 5*iil Pasli). 257, 
journey to Pilipeit, 257-41. over the 
Mam.ikulpa-s. 245. rnen\s endniaiite 
ot cold, 240, death ot Zambdk, the 
dog. 247. anival at Mi-gan, 250. le- 
turn t() Piiipei’T. 250, at [--ok r>ulok 
Agzi. 259, liospitable Kiighiz, 20*1, 
202: Chri>tmasand Chiistiiias fure at 
Zad, 205; letuin to Pii. 205. tioublts 
ot the villagei-, 20»9. hitin>r- 

made to the Yhiz Iki-hi ot, 271, 
oihcial anxiety a- to the iUnes„ of 
'*>"mim. 275-27'^: aui\al at Ku Ink 
Tuno, 275. < ios^mg theXashkiughan 
ii\ei, 274-0>. jouinc\ to Ko-aiab. 
277-9. cio-shig the Termrt liver. 
279; metiioil of payment adoj'ttMl 
ijv, 2si): ivturn to Ybirkand, 282. 
neg.aiaiing a lull of exL*hange. 285-4. 
journey to Ka-hgar. / id Khan Ank 
mute. 284-9. hospitaiity met with 
»n 287-9. >tay at Kusim.ir. 

291, odieials at, Chinese llusvun 
and Pntis';,2ir2-5. retiun to Yaikand 
# \ angi His:,ar. 297. dela\ - at -tau. 
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300-3. onee more at Khotaii. ilelaTa 
there, 304-0, !MacaitneyV assistance, 
307. a tiresome otheial tit Polu, 30S, 
300. 312, Polu to Yarkand. 310; dis¬ 
missal of Kaju. C'ara%'an-bashi. 311; 
outfit proenied at Polu,212-3, tiouble 
with the ponies. 318-4, defects ot 
donkeys, 31-5, accidental <leath ot 
Kasim, 317 : eiu-'f?in‘^^ the At To pa'^s, 
31S-0, indi-position attei. 310-23, 
official hindrances 320-1, ■storm en¬ 
countered at To^nal Monpo, 322. 
meeting with irieirds in the Chang 
Chenmo, 324, return to Teh, ple<o-ant 
acquaintances there, 32-5, farewell to 
the cara\an, 320. letuni to India 
rid Ka-hiuir, illne-- there and le- 
turn to En.eland, 32r)-7 
Death peiralty at Llui'^a, how carried 
out. 70 

Dehia Dun, Dea-y's -tudie^ at. 2, hi-. 

maps di.rwu and puhlished at, 327 
Dental operation^ ot Dea-y at Polu and 
elsewheie. PiO, 213 
De\ i, the goddess of sumiintr'. offer in 
to. f>7 

Deva Zung, the, at Llia-a, described 
as all-knowing, 47 
Dia, Milage in the Pil \alley, 237 
Dihnk Ham, Kulu nadev at Gerce, 
pony bought from -js. ^tateineute or 
a■^ to route-, 01, r,-2 

Dozok Dara Sa. tort at nr Jiitli of. Ill), 
meaning ot name tiiliv jii-tihed, 12-1 
Dras, heavy -now-tall at, OP. wooden 
saddles fioin, 104 
Durguk vrllage. 12 
Du-tuur, (CLi-tom), the tvrannv of, d 
Dyap Cho or Take Titb, nuantain 
near with rounded summit, ss q 

E an HorvKr s, 114, IPb 117 
European tiavetiei'-. ero-'iiiu- or the 
Yarkand river by. Idl 

••Envnr Cami>," near the Ye-hil Kul, 
22, -ecoiid vL-it to. joining -ui\ey or 
fir-t and second journey-, IDU 
Fmhting --tieniith of the tii-t carav.in, 
3S-<) 

Foreigners greatly re-pected by people 
of Chinese Tu’ke-tan. 3.)S 
Fobrang. Milage . great <iltituile ot, lo. 

rmite from, to the iMiiak lai. 13 
Fortaah, route from to Puickain blocked 


by snow. 262. survey eli'orts at, 
foiled, 12-5 

Fatal, the, ot Chine-^e Turke-tan, 328. 
hi- nece—hies, 331 

Furzanak Pass, elevation and cros-ing 
ot, 2oo 

Gvs, outlets near Camp 11).. 2s 
C-razelle, in Chiue-e Tinke^tan. rare. 

363. in We-tein Tibet .>6)4 
Gerge. the route to. 40, a gimle i)b- 
tamed, 0-5. reached bv ])ea-\ ^ ex¬ 
pedition. -56, name ii-ed foi di-tiiet, 
-57 yuiicha-e of pon\ at. -rs. lopo- 
giaphical Work at, -51) 

- the Pombo nl M-h- T)ea-\, -51). 

ob-tlllctive tar tie- ot. 6jU. )',! 

Geziik. to.n-t^ iria-- ot. and i ouch 
chiQacter ut v.ille\ at. lls 
Gilgit. halt at, and tian-jMut annn.tl- 
poauicd, 10>-l), Inal ot Kliahk at. 
107 

Giluu-Hiuiza luiite to Yaikaiid i iaa. 
ollieial pel nii--loii lo ll-o '„;l .inted, 102 

Glacier on Ibi-kam -:dt. <.)t M<aiiakul 
Pm-. 2461, name kno^\ltdo^ ot un- 
whtm.clv' di-pl.iced, 244, m,uhi-pent 
below, 247-1), -nr\ey woik on -nm- 
mit. 245 

Gold, foiniil (til ibe ],Hiik- ot rile Yai- 
kainl iner, 144. -.nil to I t touii 1 .it 
Thok -T.ilunc, )■)-», -ehtng piuo ot at 
Xlii ik Ger, he. -51) 

Goiiihaz oi M.tz.u, i(-tdma-e, at. 214, 
tent- cit. and -uivtv work un-bu 
tlitlicuhu-. 217, pt ak- iilenntied 
fioui -ration netU. 21s 
Gore. Col Sr. G C' . r f.. Dea-\‘- in- 
dehtedlle-- to, 2 

Gi.ihain. M.iioi. hmmiiic \\irli, 

in Cl,am: Clioiniio, 324. travel with. 
.526) 

Gia--wiaek. iZr-a- n t lomid 

lit .u Yep Li Fnum. t 
Cheat Piitam. cc»uimei( t o( witli 
Chirie-e Tuikt'-i.ur. aii'i ioi--,.in 
movomeiiT- in that recion. 357 
Go'dilhehet-ky, C>'1,. elo--ine of Y.iC- 
k.ind iivei at s.iujia-h hv. lol 

- ,,f to S.inda-h. 2.17 

GiiiTn. 227, 26.1 
Gunn, o.i-i- ot. 152. 154 
Gar n-t n Cho, . Hi n pa ( ho 
Gmka oitlulie- 5. one r.tT- id .Uel i- 
lelt behind. 11 
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Hares in Western Tibet. 36-i 
Hazaiat Begum, tomb at, historical 
associations of, *297 
Halwa. a dish, as made by Leno’s 
cook, 7o 

Hedin. Dr. Sven, use ot the Khan 
Alik route by. 2S4 
Height, boiling theiniometer for, under 
dihicultie:? on the Xabo La, 66 
Hehogiaphs of amateui constuiction, 
60 ■ 

Htndiiks, Father, shares the Chini 
Bagh at Yarkand with Deusy and 
Macartney, 144, acts as interpieter. 
146. unenviable position of, at 
Kashgar, 293 

Hinii'- ^lonastery. visited by Deasy 
and Pike, 11 

Hogiieig. Mr. L. E,, Swedish rnission- 
ary in Kashgar, ill-treatment of, 802 
Hoi pa Cho oi (lurmen Cho, 20, 
inountain-? near, 21. survey work 
iieai, ih. 

Hiniza. capital of. 109, the Mir of, 
payiu '4 tubute to China, o-j-j 

Itikx. where found. 220, 247, 861 
Jk^u, lsJ3, mute from, L6!> 

Ilak Wvdi, almost sanies'- vallev ot. 
Us 

lli-u or IIiLih-u Pass, i.^ute to Baskani 
10' Hpoited e,i--v. 116, jouiiiey 

tliiuuudi, 117—’^, route to. from 
Seuii. 2f»2 

Hi Bich di-trict. Ovi- Poll of. Ill 
Imam Pa. u-eeiit from to Pnlu, loS, 
LTiazme gittimd for mare-. loU; 810 
Indittn trade and tjailem m Chine-e 
Tmkf‘'tan. d)'-hone->ty of, 848.dLiU- 
cuitif- <»f, 844. 8d7 

liidii- nvrr. 11 

I-lam. d jui'h cro—iii^ of the Kniumut 
Pa--- !»\. 201), -tilt to itcomioitie 
route Opiana Pfi-s. 11-5. u-ele-s 
ill let .'unoitiinur, 27 
Liam Aknn, purveyoi t>t ancient 
iiook^. emide to expedition to T<ikla 
Makan, 14U. LoO, ti-eie-'-ne-"- ot. 153, 
pum-hmeiit of. loo. guide tioin 
k.11,1 '^ai. 17*'. 1''3. 19.) 

Iivar. Hxrieiis*- dirhetiitv ot loute near. 
*121 

L-ok t Hot spiin4''i. e^-y I'Mute 

t.». to'N ai«L Ba-k im 11.) 

1-mk Biiiok Agz., latitude of. 125, 


route from to Tir. 125-6,256, arrival 
at. 259. survev work at and plans, 
260 

Issok Su Agzi, 248 

I tula Khan river, confluence of with 
the Tolan Khoja, 173 

JinDAEiG, dwelling of the Beg of Khan 
Arik at, 267-9 

Jdgan in Yhirkand valley, 

225 

-Tunes, Major. as»istaiiee rendered by 
to Deasy. 102-3 

Jtirab, journey to and camp at. 272 

K.2., peak so called by Dea>y, 290 
Kamish grass, coarse kind, 116 
Kamoyogma. camp, vi^-it of Xymget 
Sring to, 6-5 

Kangri, annual fair of, 62, guide for 
found, ih., but later declines journey, 
63 

Kanjut-Ihi'^.kam affair the, 244. 251, 
261, Chow Kuan’s action concern¬ 
ing, 244, Bu'.sian attitude to, 355 
Kanjuts, Biitish subiects. 355 
Kara Sai attempt at mutiny near, 
167~9. loe'-s caves and culti\ation 
at. 169, departuie from for Tibet. 
171 

— — men, feud-, of, 176, farewell 

ceieinonie') of. l6l. u-efnines- of, 
Isl 

— route, Chine-e obstruction on, 

321 

Kara TLiruaz oa-is, 152. 154 
Karamut Dawaii route to YYirkand. 

ha due-- of, 126 
Karaul. 'cc Surukwat 
Kaighalik, 151. 26)9, paupeii-m in. 
.137, tian-poit camels ubiaiiied at. 
152 

Kaigd, pome- fioin. 15 
Kashgar, attack on the Swedi-h 
im—inmines at, 302. military iii- 
.-pectiou and gun- at, 353. prepara¬ 
tion- tor next journey at. 295-6), 
return to 1699 . 269, trade of and 
fouitication-, 290, w.iter "upply, 
290-1, the Ku—lan Con-ul Geiieial 
at! Petrov-kv). Ill, trade of ^\ith 
oa-i- of Yaikaiid. 2^5. Y'arkaud 
po-tal route. 130, the Taotai of. 
open and -eciet onku- of in legaid 
to Dea^y. 116, inteiAiew withj *291, 
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dinner with, 292, attitude ot to 
Petrovsky, 291,29:d, peculiar position 
of, 331 

Kasim, killed near Kha Yak Day. 317 
Kashmir State Olheers, helpiulness of, 
—the one exception, 8 
Kaze Chaka, salt lake west of, con¬ 
tracting area of, 79 
Kennion, Capt. 11. L., British Joint 
Commissioner, Leh, 32-) 

Keshna. elevated halting place, 12 (), 
observations at. 270 
Ke^in Pa---, elevation of '-uiuniit, 
observations at, 278 
Kepsaiig Pass,(Kone Lai, elevation of. 
sy 

Kha Yak Day, 194, loes-^? caves near, 
19-5, 317, wretched camp at, ih., 
route trom Polu to the Lpper Kiiia, 
173 

Khan Aiik, arrival at, 206, the hospit¬ 
able Beg of, 2.S7-y, loute u-ed by 
Deasv and earlier bv Sven Hedin. 
284 

Khamlar Pass, 209. crossing of aban¬ 
doned, 140, journey thiough, 213, 

-range, not seen fium Shamatagle 

Pa=s, 230 

Khotan, aiitval at and quarteis in. 
ditbculties of ob':.er\ing in, 1-54—); 
the Beg of. as-i-;tance of -^eiuied, 
306, 366, the Chow Kuan of, 

ob''trneti\ene'-s ot, 394, 3()6, 332: 
cottage indu'^tries of and jade at, 
156; de^eit-^ to. 1-54; 

manufactures of, 149—50: medical 
avocation^> of Deasy at, loo-tl. 
paupeiism in, 337: prex^ayinent for 
journey to, 299: retuin vi-it to, 201. 
new^ leceived at, 202; the Takla 
Makan desert in, Dea^-v*^ juuriiev in, 
151 -. 7 . 

-river, sources of. 193 

Khuiak, 220. tlie iling Ba-hi of. htlp 
given by at Clombaz. 214: di-trict 
near and inlmbitant-', 217 
KhUyek. goige neai and camp at, 173 
Kichik Tung \alley, ine^-euLcer from 
Macaitiiey met in, 272, a-pect of ne 
in, 273 

Kieun'> La. route vw to the Lanuk La. 
16 

Kilik Pa-^. 109. cro-^um of. 111 
King. Caj)tain and !Mr<.. at Leh, 325 
Kiighiz. the. baggage amiiiuL bought 


from, 110 . caravan-men obtained 
among, 113: dispute ot, with people 
of Tir. 269: friends among^-r, near 
Kiziljy, 261 ; inhabitants ot the 
Kulaii Lrgi valley, 262, 264-5; 
those of Oprang and region averse 
to further progress ot the expedi¬ 
tion, 114 

Kiiia, caravan-men fioin. trouble with. 
167, dismissal of, 170; the Chow' 
Kuan ot. 160, a '^kllled obstiuction- 
ist, 164, 173, 192. Dalbir Uai sent to 
in disgrace, 200. extoitu>n by. 330; 
fruit fiom bruiiglit to l‘olu, 201 ; 
men trom diive otf donkey-s of the 
expedition, 320. the reason. 321 
— liver, attiuents of. 160, Eastern 
branch, 176). fouling in suminer, 
186, true sources, 189, unmapiied 
tiihutary ot, 179 
Kizil Su, muddy water of, 291 
Kiziljv, meeting with the Ex-Beg of. 
261 ^ 

Kokoi Kochka Pass, route i iff between 
Seiai and ila-^kam. 262 
Kolkachi, DeasyA dwelling in, outside 
Yarkand,130-1 

Kone La, (Kepsang Pass), elevation of, 
s9 

Kosarab, attempt to ascend by Yarkand 
valley trom, 139, alleged cxi-tmice 
of coxiper at, 143. minerals near, 279 
Kota? Langai.Beg'- pve-entef nee at, 
306. -aiidstoini near. 30s 
Kozey Milage, fruit tree- at, 276) 
Kugiar, camels of, 2s4, 297 
Kukaluiig Pass, burrhel near. 361. 
elevatinii of and ditUcultie- in, 123. 
mountains near, seen from Piyek 
ikns. i!.59, piea-uies (.>f tiiaiigultition 
near, 123-4 

Kukiadi. -Inht cultuation at, 120 
Kukreiuk nullah. ele\tiled eauip near 
111, (K n poll in. 112 
Kuhiii Uigi valley, camp in at Zad, 
123, 12-5, route ivom. ti» Bask.an. 
243, -ummei asxieet 01 . 26)4, l)ea'-Cs 
retuin to. 25-8-9 

Kulja. the Taotai of. peculiai position 
of. 331 

Kuiubuyan. long asceiit 10 , 176 > 
Kunchnk, takes his dnehame. 30l 
Kungeiab Pas^. spoit near. 11-5 
Kungur Mountain, of CuizonL map. 

2* M I 
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Kunziim, antelope at, 71. effects of 
altitude telt at, OS 
Kurab river, near Polu, 160 
Kuraiuut Pass, *26-5, crossed and re¬ 
crossed by Islam’s guide, *266 
Kwen Lim Mountains, elevations, 
lofty peaks and glaciers in, 176,180, 
que-tion ot loutes over, 172 : seen 
from near Aksn, 179. trom Chaka 
l.‘57, fiuni Nia, lOli, trom 
Polu, 159; snows of, providing 
water foi the Khoian deserts. 154 
Kvaiii, loute vio to Lanak La. 16 
Kyang, 49, 50, in Western Tibet, 
363 

Lvchlax, Captain, meeting with in the 
Chang Cheniuo. 324 
Ladak. caiavanmt^n from good quali- 
tie'-of, 233: death penalty at, foim 
ot. 76 ; ponies from, 15 ; return to, 
63; Ovi-. Ammon record 

head of, found toi irmte to, 65 ; sus- 
picion-. as to Deusy's, de'-tination, 9 ; 
tobacco of, 48; the Wazir of, his 
goo<l offices. 8 

Lake, former, near Iksu, 185 

-impregnated w ith soda, near 

Camp 24 . 31 
Lake Tich, nCj Ly.ip Cho 
Lamas j.,,- Dalai Lamag heavy taxe^ 
and puni-huient" enforced by, 76 
Lanitk I,a. ea-y pas-, leading into 
Tibet, 5, European piedece—ors in 
cuuntiv bevoiid. 20, maich to, 15. 
ir*, 324, meeting with Major Giaham 
near. 

Lang.ii, 1;19, 20'9, fold aero— Yaikand 
liver at. 101. 140, 210. lack of 
-upphe- .It. 274 

Laii i'obr.nig. or Laii Phal. identiried 
from inouufain- near C.iuip 57., 
73' -no\\--cla<l mountain- of. heights 
of. iiRa-urtd. 66 

Leh. jouinev to, 6*, 7, it.turn to. 99. 
-ocond itruin and ple<i-ant acqu.un- 
taiice- at. 325 

•’Leiio. Dan.” -iib-sarvevor. tii-t 
joainev. in 11,15 39. able to shoot. 
:)S, work by. 24 12 done Ity -.tealth, 

: <nentlMl late of, 102 

Lha-.i thi-‘ Dalai T.ama of an<l hi- 
Envoy to 25S : tlie Deva 

Z.inL.' u: 17 : tx i_;„'oiated account of 
tlic t\p dition ^rut t<n and the con¬ 


sequences, 57; form of death 
penalty in use at, 76 
Lima Eingma Chaka, guide for Kangri 
secured at, 62 

Lizards in the Y'arkand Valley, 273 
Loo, head of the Kashgar telegraph 
office, 292 

Liu Ta-jin, Chow Kuan of Yaikand 
Ate Yarkand, the Chow Kuan of 
Lunar ob^eivations, <lifficulties pre¬ 
venting at Camir 31., 42 
Lungma Gia,-s, 34 
I^urkum, 91 

-—- valley of and pass leading to. 96 

Mvlaiitxey, Mr. George, Special 
Assistant for Chinese Affairs to the 
llesident in Kashmir, usual abode 
of, shares hou-.e at Y’arkand with 
Deasy. 144. in-ult to by the Teetai. 
145, the kotow in apology, 146; 
suggests Deasy’s journey to the 
Takla Makan, 149; action of m the 
ca-e of Eastain the Ladaki, 202-3, 
action as to Sonam’s illness. 272, 
278, action of in relation to the 
outbreak against the Swedish 
missioiuu ie-, 302: hospitality of at 
Kashgar, 1899.. 28l»; communicated 
with fiom Khotan, 304, aiiange- 
ment^ made by tor the expedition, 
.307; -iicces-^ful exeitioiH of in 
aboli-hing slavery in Chinese Tur- 
kc'^tan. 339-40 , un-dtisfactory offi¬ 
cial position of as compared with 
that of Pctu>v-ky, 2!>4, actual 
strength of. due to his pmsonality, 
*295 

Macdonald, Sir Claude, repie-enta- 
tion- made by. on heliali ot l)ca-y, 
lesult- nf, 292 

Ma-Mahon, Captain, (P<ditioal Officer 
at Giigiti, and Mi- MacMahon, 
ho-pitality of, His-9, 359. h-tter 
concerning Aston caravan-men sent 
to, 110 

Mang-tza Lake Xo. 1. Peak. Deasy’s 
- uvey b<i-e, 21; other mountains 
-outh of. 191 

Mai long country, 219, unwillingne-s 
ot people to give information, 220, 
alitged ea-v route from to Seiai, 
261 

-rivei, dining fro-t, 226 

-valley, hut ^piing- in. 222 
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Marmots, at Polu. 162 
Matayan, rest-house at, 

Mazar Sultan, Deary's topographical 
station at, 112, dilticulty ot distin¬ 
guishing peaks from, 113. route to, 
from Serai. 262 

Mechuhoi, march from to Baltal. difti- 
culties of, Ul), truzeii >epoy found 
during, 100 

Medical acqunements otDeasy, 2. hist 
put into practice on himselt, 23, m 
lecpiest at Khotan. l-ld-t) 

Messiiir, Dr. J.. I’ersiaii Missionary, 
140, assistance given l>y in selling a 
bill of exchange, 2S4, care of L'tam 
Singh by, 164. 204 

Misgun, jungle near, and observations 
at, 2o()-l; other names ot. 2r>2 
Misgan Jilga, dei^arture from. 2o4 

-valley, position of and 

cultivation at, liu. part oi llaskam. 
250 

Mohammed Akbar Khan, ^Yazir of 
Gilgit. 107 

- Amin, Pathan caravan-bashi, a 

good seivant, 109 

- Joo. Yaikandi caravan-bashi. 

210, 251, 253, 257, 30s. 310. 311, 
323 

- Ramzan, native doctor sent to 

see after Sonan. 27-S-9 
iNIoiavian inissionaiies at Leh, 325 
Moive. Mr. Isidore, attitude oi I*etro\ - 
sky to, 293, 294. Deusv's meeting 
with at Shiian Marian, 111 
Mountains, Khandai ^Its.. Kungur 
Mt.. Kwen Lun Mts. eu-.t. liounding 
Ra'-kam valley. 119 . in Tibet, .asso¬ 
ciated with ancient religious >voi‘-hip. 
r>7: heights ut, tied tiom suow 
thiin valleys in wmrei. 76 
Muluksha, grazing ground or, Russian 
action coiiceiiiiiig. 355 
Miuishi Runv.iid Ali, Deasv's m 
Yaikand. 131, 239 

- Sher Mohammed, visit or. to 

Deasy at Gombaz, 219, loan asked 
fiom. 227 

Muiiza. the Mir of. 243 
Muz Tagh Ata, elevation of. deter¬ 
mined. 2IS, leasoiis tor vvi-.hing to 
re-ohserve. 2i>9, steii troin tiie Pivek 
Pass. 05 () - qiiesiiun ot Us Vis.hility 
fiom Ka-shu'ai, 2S9-90. Petiuvskv's 
view. 294 


Kabo La, elevation of and glacier in, 
s6, ohect of altitude at! S7, tii- 
angulation near, ss, valley near, s4 
Xevv Y'ear, Chinese, gala display on 
and dinner to Deasy at Y’arkand, 
135-7 

Kia Oasis, souice of supplies for the 
Soigak goid-diggeis, lijh 
Xiagzu, elevation of, 95, route i h'f to 
the Lanak La. 16. sheep neai, 92 
Xiaz Akun, tiaiispoit coutiacior. 199, 
tiouhle witli his meii. 302. neaily 
killed at the Kiirab liver. 31(i, sent 
ill adv.iiice to P<du. 312. discharge 
arranged, 324, irrigation dithculties 
(it, 339 

Xilt. captuie of, 1U9 
Nomads met ne.ii Camp 34., 46, small 
knowledge ot coin aiiiongst. 47, 
stolidity of, 4s 

Xosh Tung, alleged route from to 
Rask.im, 22s; the Mmg R.ishi of 
and his Sun, 220, misdirection bv, 
221-2 

Xura, case of cruelty to animals at, 30s 
Nui'hu. the Lad.iki s]u*pherd, 15, 6S, 
309, 312. 31S. etfect ol altitude at 
Tongiai Chunzak on. 192; lett at 
Polu tor the Winter, 201 
N'uidin. c.iiavan-man, ,m ob-tinate 
patient, 2ti-7 

Nymget Sung, deputy of the Ptmiho 
of Kundoi, Visit Horn ami assistance 
given by, s5, imiccuiatc- niioim.itioii 
of. sy 

Oi.Y RaitH LAXtTili. ohicials tor sup. 

pit-ssKm (it tiaih^ at. 2'^5 

- Rckay. litl[iot vilhiLiexs m imd- 

iim the Danea Rasli, 275 

Upi'am:. ohstiiRtiVe views or natives 

or, 114 

- Pas-, loiite to ILiskam nf. 115 

O-ilheldll, the YhlZ Inishi f if. Il.Uld (>1 
and punishiiient, 14.3, 210 
Ovis Ammcii. Ucoid sk,]]} found on 
icUiin joniney to J..idak, 65 

-Ihili. wlh'ie i-.aind 111. 112. 35s- 

61 

Gviuil: peai’s giown at. 129. 2'<1 

ISiv.MM nonn.d c.imp at, !4. '1,,^ pi-o- 
mess tium, 92 

Paimi-. iht'. in ('mz>>ns m.tp, liH, 
Dea-y's jo iiutv to, ltU-9 
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Pamzal, route iw to the Lanak La. 10 
Pan Ta-jin, Chow Kuan ot Khotan, 
3B2 

Peelee Grass, good quality of, 34 
Pekin, telegraph •* facilities’’ from 
Kashgar to, B47-8 

l\r>Mnnel of First expedition, as 
organised at Fobrang. 15 

- --Second expedition, 103-4 

Petiov-'ky, 51, lUi-^ian Consul-General 
at Kashgar, 111, 149, attitude of, to 
urticiai^, inissioiiaiies and tiavelleis. 
293-4, 321: action of regaiding the 
uiuiacak against the Swedish inis- 
sionaiies. 303; action in regard to 
Sonam’s illness. 273: action in 
regard to the Kanjut-Kaskam ques¬ 
tion, 355: attitude of the Taotai to, 
291: official position of, as com¬ 
pared with that of 51acartney, 294 
Pichanvart vallev. loutes out of. 22<S 
Pike, Arnold, 19^, 20, 22, 23, 31, 35, 
30, 37, 42, 4S, 49, 50, B2, 71, 72, 
Dea-^y's companion to Tibet. 5, 15, 
name gisen h%, to the sab-suive\or, 
11, visit of to Himis Monastery, ih., 
C'-tnuate of uumbeis of antelope 
near Camps 19. and 20.. 20. lecon- 
nais-..ances b\, 27-8. lilnt'-s of, 32, 
eiiduiaiice of. 33. skill and pluck 
in expedition again-t the Chukpa 
laidem. 39-40,tinther illness of. 45. 
chaiaeter of. 52: tiiuL Deaw when 
lo-t. 53 : his encoLinter with a yak, 
07-s: his Spartan ablutions. s3. 
lend-. Dea-y hi^ O^’oy. 90, Dea-yA 
faieweli to, and coidial recognition 
of hi- helji and -ociety, 99 
Pil valley, iJeasy'- route to, 227. other 
routes. 253. the journey up, 237, it-- 
aniiovanees. 23^^. 244. eiacier in, 265 
Pilipevt. ■'tune hut- aiul eleiation. 
241. luutes nieetitiL: at, 241-2. 
juiunev tnuii tuwaid- Ila^kain, anti 
iLtmn to, 242. 247, 249. 251. Moik 
at uird <ti-inis..al of men. 256)-.^ 
I’llhtis u-Ltl ftti NiiiVeMlig pin pose-, 
giving rise to sa^pujions. 263 
Pivtk Pa^-, eh-vaiiun of and Mew 

lit >111. 

Poiu cind di-tri( t, fatiguing cu-toni'' 
of, ho-pitalit} nt inhabitant-. 

Xu'S, dental opeiatiun- by Deasy at, 
16 . 0 ; tloubie peaked mount.tin ea-t 
It. 17'3, -treii rroni Camp 110., 191: 


haze preventing survey work near, 
161: village of Polu, mountains 
near, 159, irosition of, 160. official 
reception at, 160, hrst return to 
welcome oi the Yuz Pasiii, 196-7. 
feast given by Deasy to the villagers, 
197-8. second letuiii to, 308-9, 
linal start from. 812-3, disagreeable 
official at, 308-9, 312 
Poll! and Cbaka. the Beg of. his tin- 
fiiendly action. 197. coimeqneiit 
attitude of Deasy to. 201 
Pombos or Hea<Imen ot Tibet, charac- 
teli^tic•^ of. 4, heavy taxes extoited 
by, 75 

-of Western Tibet oideied to 

report on Deasy’s progress. 57 
Po.sgani, 151 
Piejevalsk. 293 

Pundit Bouta Ptam, "harp practice of, 
283-4, 299, 343, implores a letter of 
recommendation. 301 

EAnzuxTr. a hard-working man, 314, 
and bold ii<lei. 320. illne--s of. 
callousness of his companions, 300 
B.ihbut. the journey to Saiikul stopped 
at. by snow*. 131, 219 
Paju, caravan-iia-'lii, 121, hi- idea> of 
propriety for a Sahib. 122. acts as 
cen-or of table maniieis, 136-7: 
trouble wuth, 165. 169, good work 
done by, 192, detained at Khotan, 
202. plays into the tiadei-' hamh, 
at Yaikand. 283-4: tetehe-^ camels, 
302; again give- tiouble, 306. 309, 
got rid of. 311 

Bam Chicoie, where found. 95, 221, 
elevated haunts of, 362 
Bam Singh, third -ul»—uive\oi. 204. 
214, 222, 224, 225. 227. 253. 278, 
313. plnckv wuik ot, 254-5, 259, 
266,. 270. 272. ill-liealth of con^'e- 
quent on exi)o-uie. 319 
Baiiiz<in. caravaii-ba-^hi, 15. bad treat¬ 
ment ot animal- by, 7. iiseles-ne-s 
and lazine— of, 27, 28, theory and 
practice of obedience bv, 74. illness 
oh 91 

Ba-kam, Yarkand liver valley, objec- 
tne of the second journey, 101. 
objections of the Oprang villagers 
to journey to. 114. authoiitie.‘> claim¬ 
ing f'ee Kunjut-Ba-kam que-tionj, 
120, ; 355 ; entered by Dea-y,—hi- 
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X^redeceS'^or^ lls: di>tiiet detined 
and de^L'iibed, 119-20, loates to, 
fiom Pilix)eit. 241-2. -^ui'yev woik 
at, 242 

- iivei. another name for the 

Yaikand iiver, 144 
Iia'>4()ul<i, the cook, }U'^apxhe-dainx)lim<, 
42, his iiiiXJerviou^ne^^ to cold, and 
lin^niNtic attainment'', 90 
Puistam the Ladaki. cA'^e ot. 202 
Kawal Pindi, 100 
Pihubaib. wild, near Aru Cho, :-i4 
Piiceard. Captain, companion of Dea^y 
on return to Ka^hniii, 32f'j 
Eirndi, cainx^ at, IVb low temperature 
at, 21) 

Piobberv in Chinese Turkestan, 33l> 
Bobeit"., Capt.un, lOii 
PiohoroV'>ky, Captain, naveiler in 
Chine''e Tuike'>tan, 171 
PiLidok, official objection to Dea'^v'^ 
\i''it m, tiy, 4uzeiainty ot <»vei' 
Creige. G') 

Pundor, doj^ fiom blte'> Dea-'V, S4, 
yuideA va^eiiene-'.N concernin;!;, 79. 
t?0, journey toward'-, Sl-,S, numail 
encanixuiient at. S4 
PiU^-ia in Central A'-ia (-r-e Petrov-ky), 
a<lvance ot, :)-57, mo\ement'' ot in 
Tibet, ih.. in lelation to Chine-'e 
Tiukestan, .ddl, it -rf/., precaution'^ 
taken ap'ain',t xilapiie by, 273. lule 
of, in Eu'-''ian 4'uike''tan, dnliked 
by natives. 3-57. tiaele of and tiader^ 
in Chine'-e Tuike-tan, 342-,3 
Pu---ian Tuike-tan, <li''hke ot Pai''-ian 
rule by nati\es, 3-57 

Sai Baoh, and reftion. ho-xuralitv of 
natne" ot. 1.5>< 

Sakti valley, rich ve^ietation in, 324 
Sandal Dau.ui, 2G-5, 2sl. diih( ultie', in 
cro<''inji, 12G-S, re-vi'-ited. 27 g 
S an.itLish. ,aettniL( the y,ik- down near, 
234. conhdenLe in l>ea'y "liowii bv 
villa'aer .it, 237, (Tiouibehet'-ky " 
ciossima ot the Yaik.ind iivei at. 
101 

Sannian, hi- -oii-in,e. -tupnlity, and 
con'sequent illnes-. 3-5-G trouble- 
'•<nne conduct ot, SS 
Sa 1 j/on Pa - III s ey o 1 > -er \'a t ion - near. 

222, elevation ot .ind difficulru''' in 
cro^^'in,L^ 227. value ot >ak in -U' h 
X»laee-. 22^ 


Sarikol. the Be^i of, 2^3. helx) ynen 
bv at Lanaai. 210. hi- ho-pitality, 
213, difficulty of exx)laimn ;4 the 
object of the jouiuev to. 23-5 

-Deu-v\ WNh to txpluie. 137, 

acceded to, 139, but xirevented by 
-now. 139-40 

Saiok Kann-h, name of the Yarkand 
iivei at. lls, -ui\ey ctfoit- at, 119. 
route from to Bazar Uar.i. 123 

-Tuz v.illev . Ciiine-e po-t at. 173. 

rea-on for, 174 
Saroz Kul. ramx) near, 319 
Sawras, in tiie Yaikand \alley, cave-: 
at, and vindin- coui-eof ii\er near, 
2S0 1 

Seind vallev. leading to tlie Zon Iai.6 
Seiai, route- to and from. 21)1-2 
Shamatacle, camp at, 229 

-pa-- 01 , \ U'W irom. -m\ey and 

X>hoto;iraphic woik at. 230 
Slnnnoz [la— and vilia;je. 229 
Sheexi of Til»et 01 laid.ik. a- liea-t- ot 
ijiu'den, 3 

Sheiiien Cho. 'm' Charol Clio 
Shmatze, 7li 

Shnan Maidan, meetm.e \Mth 5Ii I. 
Mor-e at. Ill 

Shni Kid. -alt lake, chaatioii or, 17-5 
Shoti, elevation ot. roLi;_di -carfold 
road mai. 277 

Shukur, pome- lined fiom. 104 
Shum, camp at. 20 

Sia, the. an orficml -eiit to Polu to 
hinder the exx'editiom 3os 309, 312 
Sidik, illne-- of, 27 
Sidik '^haye. Ak-.ik-al of ^5 aikand, 299 
^imki, iH'ne— oi I)ea-\ at, on hi- 
return. 32G 

SimChiaim. n<iti\»^ nani* tm Chme-e 
Tiuke-taii .'ji 1. 130, 329. /■o--/,// 

Sn Bukiinl All Sha. Bee ot the Ikijik-, 
iieai Ihi-kam. and tlm Kanjiit- 
Ihi-kam quc-non. 3-55 
'*'Li'.eivm Chim-e 4^llk^-nm. i^'ent 
ahohrion or. 339-40 
Sonam, caiavan-man, 3l0. illne-- of. 
2G, fuithei’ illne-- and lhi--irtn 
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authoiised, and proceeded on. lt3o-6, 
desolate region near, and gold-dig¬ 
ging in, 100, legion east of, 107 
Snow-line of 'Western Tibet, elevation 
of, 79 

Srinagai, Deasy's appearance on re¬ 
turning to. 100, the governor ot, his 
disobligingness, s. hospitality of 
Capt. G. Chenevix-Trench to Deasy 
and Pike at, 5, pieparations fur 
second joniney made at, 10:2, tinal 
retuin to, ?l*2r> 

Swedish missionaries, ('-ef Backlaiid 
ami H((gland), at Kashgai, attack 
on, 302-d 

Surukwat or Karaul. Oa.^is of, loute 
from, to Bazar Bara, 120-1, folds 
of the Yarkand river near, 262 

Taohaemv, threatened Eus-ian seizure 
of, 3od, ij.Lthed, 3d0 
Taghdumbash Panur, route to, 102, 
elevation ot c<imp at. Ill, triangu- 
lation wuik at, 112, Ovi'? Poh ot. 
35 s - (‘>1 

-—— and Gilgit loute to Ka-hmir. 209 
Tahir Beg. nii'^'^ujii of to the Munzo, 
243, dirticLiltie-i ot hi-:? joiiinev, 253, 
202 

Takijs. a<‘tioii ot the Beg of. a- to the 
Kanjut-Ea^kam question, 355; de- 
pntarioii to hindei Beasy's jouriiev, 
117; Iviiiia h<ibit-- of thi'> race. 213-4. 
2:3-S—9, 257, 2r»i 

Takia. 2(19, '^.upplie': obtained at. 210 
Takla Makan desert. Bea'-y'.s opinion 
of. lui-el on native intoimation, 
2s7, excursion to, 149, et ; old 
book- '>ai<l to eonie tiom, how 
■faked," 149-50; summer aspect 
of. and >and dunt - in, 152. uni- 
foniiuv oi landseape in. 153: re- 
c‘ro-.^ed by Beii-v. Isqq. oso 
Taklay ami Ayta"!!. fold on the Yai- 
kand lo. et IfCtween. 143 
Taide Kol ir.ei. de-eent to \alle% 
of. an*! tt.itui'ev OT leuion, 117-s 
Talkolok. -oiuee ot •-uppUe-' foi the 
g.nd-dlLCel’-' ot S-'Ug.ll;. lOti 
Tank-*. 92 

Tapin Ciiai, of ard eoid at. 

12:3-4 

Tai Aa/j. lot-' roiin..ti-Ui at. 1:29 
Taia :t9. to, tiue apitlo-d 

to h;- {.oeah, 9"> 


Tarim Boko, excursion to. 206, bogies 
near, 269 

Taiim Oasis, scarcity of water in and 
the leason, 286 
Tarsi Pass, elevation of, 272 
Tartary Peaks, 1. and 2 . the Nabo La 
connected with by Beasy's tiiangu- 
lations, 88 

Ta-shkurghan, 140, Chinese suspicion 
of Beasy’s objects at. 2.35-6, the 
Chow Kuan of leceives secret oiders 
adver're to the expedition, 110, sup¬ 
plies obtained irom, 202, route from 
Yarkand to, 210, the post im, 219 
Taxation in Chinese Tuikestan. the 
sy',teni of hqueezes,’’ 332 

-- in Western Tibet, 75 

Tazgun, the Beg of. 2s9, contiol of, 
over water-supplies. 280 
Teerai, the, ot Chinese Turkestan, 
353, (.'ce iildO mull) laikaml) 
Tekelik Tagh Mountains, positions in 
determined by the Indian Survey. 157 
Tekescherek river, junction of, with 
the Teriart, fords neai, 279 
Teriart river, ih. 

Terelik ruer, contiuenee of with the 
Kurab liver, 100 

Thachap) Gangii Mount, elevation cf 
measured, 00 

Thokcho Kaiii, (Camp 70.), elevatio-i 
ot. S9 

Thok Geige, pnices of gold at. 59 
Tliok Jalung, gold -laiil to be lound at, 
03 

Thonehu, iCaiiip 40 .), little game neai, 
71 

Tliong Oi Thongal Ph", leading to 
Mai long, elevation ot. 220 
Thui'go, Campi 45. at. lOUTe thence to 
Tliok Jalung. (>.3 

Tibet, attraction' of to Bea^y, 1, rou'e 
tulhnstd by thithei, 5, ileal atmo- 
spheie in. 28, expo.sure of dea<l 
bndii' lai high luouiitaiii'' in, 7(b 
heavy taxes in, 75-0: native name 
fni, 2; poiiie' ot. tludi method of 
fmdmg pioseiidei. .>9-90. theep ot, 
.1' bea-t.' ot buideii, .3 . 'ecoml 
juiuiiey to. objects ot, 171-2; tiade 
ot with India and I.aduk, stapiles 
of. 4(, uaiiu elotlijiic e"entiai in, 
44 

-CeiiTml. no ttti'ibU* caiav.in-ioute 

into, 185 
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-Western, chief pioduets of, 47, 

game in, oh3-4. gveat glare in, 27, 
&no\v-liiie ut, it- elevation. 79 

Tibetan and Svv'iss customs as to 
winter pastuie ut docks eontia-ted, 
76 

Tir, laige>t village in the Kulan Cigi 
valley, route to, 12o: injustice 
ot the Chinese interpietei to the 
people of. 209. 361. unbeliet ut 
native- as to railway trains, 170; 
the Yuz Ihi-hi of, incoiiect intoi- 
niation gicen by. 12(3. 12s, punish¬ 
ment of, 164, 16 n. attitude ot to 
Deasy after hia deposition, IPS. 
26-5, rt\i-ed Mew ut his action, 
and compeir-aiioii gicen to, by 
Deasy, 271 

Togial Monpo, dreary di-tiict near, 
189, elevation of camp at. 622-6, 
pa-s neai, 185 

Tolan Khoja rivei and valley, alleged 
sole loute acio:?- the Kweii Luu 
mountains ud, 176, name- ot in 
(liti'eient part-, 174 

Tongral Chunzak. atmo^pheiic con¬ 
ditions at, 192 

Topa Dawan, 267. slight cultication 
noith of, 119, trail to, lls, 252. 
extreme steejuie-- of, 256 

Tiagbal, re-t-hou-e at, and sceneiv, 
105 

Tian.-port animal- requisite for tra¬ 
ct llei- in Tibet, 6 

Trench, Capt. G.Chece-nix-, lio-pitaluy 
of, to Dea-y .lud Tike at Siiirtgai. 
5, 6 

Tn>itei. Col , Site of hi- ob-ti\ation- 
111 Yaikaiid. M-ited in Dea-\, 144-0 

T-uimli Y’ameii. me—-a-ie tiom, to 
Kashgai othcial- ie,caidiiig Dea-y'- 
expedition. 292 

Tugadii l\i —. -tecp decliMUe- heluw , 

260, posiiioii ui. 266 

Tuiilt, neai th* Yuikand u\ei. 210 

Tung Langar. the Ouii Ba-hi <-1. hi- 
tmud-. aiie-t M'A puni-hment. 
140-6 

Tuzlok Sai. coniiuem e ot with tin 
Xolaii Khoja inei. 176. 174 

I'cHi. '> f TVaeha 

KjafTiaii. native->.'i uh,eetingtoDec.-c 
pi ogle--. 114 

Ulugh Kui, tuud cAehe*! at. lirO 


Uiumt-i, pay depot ot the Chine-e 
Turkestan army. 656 
X'shdir Pa-s, tituk from. 256, alleged 
easy route over, 202 
Utam Singli, as -poit-man, 2s, sent 
with Pike against the Chukpas, 
68-9: collector to the -econd ex¬ 
pedition, 106, illiie-^ ut at Yaikand, 
144. turthei dreadful ilhie— of, 162, 
sent to Di. Me--iui, at Yaikand. 
1(34. 204, sent back to Kadnuii, 
209. death of, 602 
Uzman. elaborate faiewell <)t. 181 

Wacha, or Uehi valley, 209. men 
tiom. 214. return to. abandoned, 
277. Ovis Poll ,-aid to tieijiient. 6(>1 
Wahab, Col., ob eications made bv. 
112. 209 

Wellby, (the Litel Captain M. H . hm 
imip e>t jouiiievs m Tibet. 191 
We-tein Tibet. i Tibet. We-tein 
Wild duck in Cliiiie-e Tuike-ran, 666 

--and iree-e in Western Tibet, 

664 

Y \o/i, rapid -treain oi iht Yaikand 
1 1C Cl at. 126 

Yajek, dirtieult u.uk to, 146 
Yak-, tame, iUlcaiitaoe'^ ot as l)ea-l- 
ut burden, 126, 22s luditierein e ot 
to eobl. 121 

—— cviid. cvheieiounO 22. 67, 6-s. 71. 
194, 6(;.l 

Yangi His-ai. 297 

Yaiiui ^liahi. -ulaub ur Yaikaml 160. 

tlie Yameii iii. 164-5 
Yarkand, tiie Am) an or. tlie Chow 
Kuan 

-the Ciiocv Kuan, ot iL: i Tajmk 

lelatioiw ot Aitli Dcm-c 1.!0. 16.2 5, 
166. 167. h^'Ip L.iVer! uy 169. 2>6. 
605. -u-pu i"ii- Ml ])(,i-c ' oi'iMl-. 
266. 2 s 6. Litei ci-it iioiu. 2o6-9. 
Dea-c'- taieweil M-iT tw 6o6 .il'dilc 
anil eueiey ot ..nd la.me-- lo.calil- 
Dra-c 604; hi-oxtu-^ i-u p.ui rui*-, 
664. huw he -a.ce'l ill- u2.- lai po-u 
tiou. 6,61: id- attempt to i,. -*■ <i 
loan Horn tlie b-e.il Ihl;-. 666: hi- 
eucii-etic action m ie_.au to Ku-- 

-uiu ouaie--ion at 5Iu!uk-ha. 655 

-ciaoe. pun-huieii: and pau- 

p^a,-m ill .>6.{-s 

- .a: cat ..t ..nd .ra.iitei- 
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ill, 130, life in and companions, 
132, et !>eq.. observations for lon^d- 
tude at. 14-4-(5, return journey to, 
203, preparations tor winter jour¬ 
ney to Sarikol from, 204-0, diffi¬ 
culties With the traders of, 200, 
283-4 ; return to in 1891)., 2s2, 
preparations at for journey to Kash- 
irfiw 2.S4. 297-303 

-donkey iioiu. Id 

-Oasis, petition from tor the re¬ 
moval of the Chow Kuan. 331, 
tiade ot, with Kashgar, 285 

-the piison in. 334 

-the Teetai of, his impoliteness 

and apologies, 14d-0 

--or Lhasa, the assumed objective 

of all caravaU', leaving Ladak, 9 

- river, alleged junction of, with 

the Mariong, 220-1: cavities above, 
near Sawas, 2si ; cro^-^ed by Deasy 
on the ice. 139 ; fords of, 224, near 
Bazar Dara, 2(>2 ; ice on, near the 
Misgan diiga. 252, puint crossed by 
the Khotan road, completion of 
Deasy*^ survey to, 281 : track along, 
probable coiu-^e of, 253 ; variou.s 
names of, 118. 144: zigzag coui-’-e 
of m the Mai long legion. 223 
—— \alley ("t-t ah'i Ka'^kam). barren 
a.'^pect ot near Kiehik Tung, 273 ; 
gravel '^lope in. difficult\ of cro-?>- 
ing. 228-4: ibex in, SiU : objective 
of the jomney of ls97,, 101: vege¬ 
tation in, near Bu Kujeiab. 225 
Yeilding, Majoi. a-^i-^taucp given by, 
104, and ho-pimlity of. 105 
Yepal I’ngui. intermitting .'^tiearns id, 
1-S5. loiite riif to Saiuk Taz. 174, 
camp at. and lofty umuntains ^een 


from, 177-8, departure from, 179, 
return visit to. 180, triple-headed 
mountain ea'^t of. 177. 183 
Y'eshil Kill, salt lake, 22. -sweet spring 
in, 189 

Yetin Kozay pass, elevation of and 
topographical woik near, 255 
Yoimghusband, Capt.. advice of, on 
travelling comfortably, 54: inquired 
for by the Ex-Beg of Kiziljy, 262 
YTil Bash, the dog. 278 
-the guide, and his affecta¬ 
tion ofignoiance. 236-7, 242, 248—9, 
251, 253. 254, 257. 258 
Yupngay Oasis scarcity of water at, 2«86 
Yurzanak vallev and pass, jungle in, 
254 

Zai>, the Beg of. and the garrison of 
Bazar Dara, 122 

—— the Ex-Beg of, visit of his wife to 
Deasv. 263, meeting with, 265 

-conditions of life at, 264: Deasy’s 

Christmas Day at. 263: po-ition of 
and permanent Kirghiz encamp¬ 
ment at, 123 

Zainbdk the dog, 162, 246, frozen to 
death, 247 

Zanskur, ponies fiom, 15 
Zarafshan river, the Y'arkand river 
near Korasab, meaning of the 
name. 144 

Zingral, below the Chang La, 11 
Zoji La, difficulties of, and elevation, 
5, 6. winter cro'-sing of, 99, man 
found frozen to death on, 100 
Zosteria ^larina, (Gra^swraek), found 
at gieat elevation, ls3, 184-5) 
Zumchi, cultivated region and geo¬ 
logical foimation near, 129 
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